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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A change will be noticed by some of 
our readers in our present Number, con- 
sisting in the omission of Clerical Prefer- 
ments and of Military and Naval Promo- 
tions. We have determined, after due 
consideration, that these long-continued 
items of information shall give way to 
other matters. It is to be remembered 
that we do not in that portion of our Ma- 
gazine pretend to furnish news or intel- 
ligence, but rather to place upon record 
matters that may be useful for future 
historical reference. In the particulars 
in question a much ampler record is 
now periodically published than we can 
attempt to furnish. As the Clergy List 
appears annually, a search for any par- 
ticular name or date may be more readily 
carried through a series of its volumes 
than through our Magazine: and it is 
the same with the Army and Navy, of 
which not merely Annual but Quarterly 
and Monthly lists are published. The 
room we gain will enable us to devote 
more space to the record of Marriages, of 
which our arrear has occasionally been 
almost overwhelming: and also to con- 
tinue other memoranda connected with per- 
sonal and family history. Anxiously de- 
siring to maintain our peculiar field of the 
Obituary in unimpaired completeness, it is 
our constant aim to obtain the amplest 
and most authentic particulars both for our 
longer memoirs and for the shorter en- 
tries of Deaths, and especially from 
original and unpublished sources. We 
cannot find space for such long details of 
military and naval services as heretofore ; 
but they have been already placed on 
record in the pages of Phillipart, Mar- 
shall, O'Byrne, and others. Above all, 
it is our wish to be the faithful biographer 
of those who have distinguished themselves 
in science, literature, and the arts, and we 
may refer to many interesting articles in 
our present Month’s Obituary in proof of 
the sincerity of our efforts. 

Mr. Ursan,—The Minor Correspond- 
ence of your Magazine for January last 
mentions an impression of an old Seal 
found near Boston. A description of that 
identical seal, together with other examples 


of the same class, and an explanation of 
the object of them, will be found in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. ii. pp. 378, 
379, 380. The explanation appears to 
establish very sufficiently that these seals 
were introduced in compliance with the 
statute of 12 Richard II. (1388), which 
was passed to prevent vagabondage, 
through the wandering of labourers and 
servants from the places to which they 
belonged. In this case the reading of 
P’ S’VIS in the legend will be pro servis, 
i. e. for serfs. The account above alluded 
to is worth notice, as connected with the 
origin of a legal provision for the English 


Artuur Hussey. 

The author of ‘‘ Sketches of the High- 
landers,’’ a book mentioned in the same 
page of our January number, was Stuart, 
not Grant. 

An Old Reader inquires for information 
respecting the family of Sir Richard Ash- 
field, who held, or resided at, Eastwood 
Park, near Thornbury, Gloucestershire, 
about the year 1640. 

R. A. W. inquires for the locality of 
Goulder’s Hill, the country residence of 
Mr. Dyson, a friend of the Poet Akenside. 

The semi-dramatic compositions gene- 
rally known as London Pageants have been 
introduced on several occasions to the 
notice of our readers: particularly in a 
bibliographical catalogue which we printed 
in 1824, and which was re-edited by Mr. 
John Gough Nichols, in 1831, 8vo. They 
have also occupied two of the volumes of 
the Percy Society, edited by Mr. Fairholt. 
Mr. C. F. Angell, of the Office of Ord- 
nance, Pall Mall, has formed a series of 
transcripts of such as were prepared at the 
expense of the Company of Clothworkers, 
and is now anxious to obtain a loan of that 
for the year 1634, entitled “ Triumph of 
Fame and Honour, at the inauguration of 
Sir Robert Parkhurst, Knt. Clothworker. 
Compiled by John Taylor the Water 
Poet.’”’ He has inquired in vain at the 
British Museum and Bodleian Library. A 
copy existed in the year 1773, when it 
was sold in the library of James West, 
esq. Pr. R.S, 
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THE OLD CHURCH IN ARABIA. 


Early Christianity in Arabia; an Historical Essay. 
By Thomas Wright, Esq. F.S.A., &c. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the as- 
sertion of Procopius, that the disciples 
of Christ had filled the provinces of 
Arabia with the churches of God, there 
are few subjects of which we have such 
imperfect and scanty knowledge as the 
history of Primitive Christianity in 
Arabia. 

The volume which Mr. Wright has 
recently delivered to the public shows 
us that such history is, in some degree, 
like the city, palace, and splendid gar- 
dens which Aad, the son of Uz, con- 
structed in Ah Ahkaf, and which are 
believed to be still standing in the 
desert of Aden, miraculously hidden 
from common view, but to be seen by 
those who will give themselves the 
trouble of research. 

The idolatry of the early Arab tribes 
was the cause of their ruin and extir- 
pation. Of the many among which 
the country was divided there are 
but two from which the present Arabs 
are said to have sprung. The tribes 
of Joktan, the son of Eber, and of 
Adnan, a descendant of Ishmael, are 
the sources whence have descended 
the present race, who dwell in but do 
not possess the land. The Koriesh 
tribe, of which Mahomet was a mem- 
ber, claimed Ishmael for its renowned 
father. 

But of all the lords of the “ blessed 
East,” none have achieved such fame 
as the princes of the Hamyarite dy- 
nasty, whose sovereign bore the gene- 
ral title of Tobaa, and which can boast 
of a duration which extended to two 
thousand years. ‘The most famous of 
the race was that Abu Karrub Tobaa, 


the “ father of affliction,” whose armies 
swept Asia across to the sea-board of 
China, and whost name is yet remem- 
bered, under some variety of sounds, 
throughout the continent. 

“The religion of the Hamyarites,” 
says Mr. Wright, “resembled that of 
the idolatrous nations who surrounded 
them, and their devotions were ad- 
dressed to a number of deities, of which 
the principal were represented by the 
sun, the moon, and the planets; but 
amongst their philosophers there were 
many who acknowledged but one chief 
deity, the creator and director of the 
universe.” The history of Hamyar, 
and of the expeditions of the Tobaas, 
until the introduction of Christianity, 
is told in the volume before us with 
lucidity, brevity, and elegance. The 
skilful condensation of materials, as 
shewn in Mr. Wright’s narrative, de- 
serves very high praise. 

Christianity seems scarcely to have 
been known in the southern part of 
Arabia before the fourth century, but 
we are told that Abd Alal, one of the 
Hamyarite sovereigns, “is said to have 
embraced the Christian faith, but from 
political motives never to have yw 
professed it.” Into Arabia Felix Chris- 
tianity did not penetrate until long 
after it had been accepted by neigh- 
bouring nations. It is not improbable 
that there were Christian communi- 
ties in Arabia at a very early period, 
but these were, no doubt, few and 
scattered; and in times of persecution 
and confusion, the members of these 
communities are supposed to have 
taken refuge in Abyssinia, Hindostan, 
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and Armenia. The apostle Bartholo- 
mew is said to have taught the rudi- 
ments of the Christian faith among the 
Hamyarites, and probably the Ko- 
reishite traders who resorted to the 
fairs of Bostra and Damascus heard 
and were influenced by the preaching 
of St. Paul, when the great apostle was 
sojourning in the Syrian kingdom of 
Aretas. No portion of the Scriptures, 
however, is known to have been trans- 
lated into any of the dialects of Arabia. 
Gibbon infers that an Arabian version 
must have existed, because it was the 
established practice of the synagogue 
to expound the Hebrew lesson by a 
paraphrase in the vulgar tongue of the 
country ; and because of the analogy 
between the Armenian, Ethiopic, and 
Persian versions, quoted by the early 
fathers, who assort that the Scriptures 
were translated into the barbaric lan- 
guages. Mr. Wright thus details, upon 
the foundation furnished by Nicepho- 
rus, the circumstances whereby the 
cause of the Christians in Arabia be- 
came favoured, in the reign of Con- 
stantine :— 


A Tyrian philosopher, named Meropius, 
emulating the travels of Plato and the 
ancient sages, and instigated by the exam- 
ple of Metrodorus, who had recently tra- 
velled in search of knowledge among the 
distant people of India, determined to 
visit the Hamyarites of Arabia Felix. He 
was accompanied by two young men, who 
were both his kinsmen and his disciples in 
philosophy. On their return in an Egyp- 
tian ship, they were compelled to put into 
one of the Hamyaritic ports for a fresh 
supply of provisions. It happened at that 
time that the peninsula was in a state of 
warfare, and on landing they were treated 
by the natives as enemies, and either slain 
or made slaves. Among those who pe- 
rished were the philosopher and most of 
his attendants. Of his two companions, 
who were carried to the King, one, named 
/Edraius, was made the royal cup-bearer. 
To the other, whose name was Frumen- 
tius, and in whom he perceived more than 
ordinary abilities and learning, the King 
entrusted the care of his books and trea- 
sures. Having both served him faithfully 
for some years, on the death of the 
monarch, they were rewarded by the 
Queen with their liberty, and obtained 
permission to go wherever they wished. 
Availing themselves of her liberality, they 
were preparing to return to their native 
city of Tyre, when the Queen earnestly 
requested them to stay, and undertake 


the guardianship of her infant son, and of 
the kingdom, until he should arrive at a 
proper age to assume the administrative. 
They obeyed, and the first use Frumentius 
made of his power was to cause strict 
search to be made for the few Christians 
who might live under his jurisdiction. 
Those whom he found he treated with 
great kindness; he built them a place of 
worship, and soon by his favour and en- 
couragement increased the number of con- 
verts to the Christian faith. As soon as 
the young King was capable of ascending 
the throne, Frumentius and Aidraius re- 
turned to Tyre, where the latter was 
raised to the dignity of a presbyter. 
From Pheenicia, Frumentius repaired to 
Alexandria, where he related his adven- 
tures to Athanasius, then lately elevated 
to the head of the Church, representing to 
him that many people in Hamyar were 
well inclined towards the true faith, and 
begging that he would immediately send 
them a bishop and priests. The primate, 
having consulted the bishops who were 
then at Alexandria, judged that no one 
could be better fitted to govern the Chris- 
tian Church in Arabia than the person 
who had first introduced it there, and 
Frumentius returned as bishop to Hamyar, 
where he built many churches, and greatly 
conduced, by the example of his own 
piety, to the propagation of the Christian 
faith. 


The Arabian idolatry seems to have 
been at least as tolerant as that of 
Rome, and not to have been offended 
with any form of worship, as long as 
that form did not politically threaten 
the existence of that observed in Ara- 
bia. Thus Jew, Christian, and the 
disciples of Zoroaster found a safe 
refuge among the Hamyarites, and 
were allowed as much civil and reli- 
gious liberty as the most exigent 
ameng them could desire or expect. 
Gradually, however, the headstrong 
race of Jews grew into power, and 
they no sooner became conscious of 
the possession, than their hand, with 
a scourge in it, fell heavily upon the 
Christian race. It was the intolerant 
Jewish advisers and subjects of the 
Hamyarite chief who stirred him up 
to the persecution of the Christians 
within his jurisdiction. 

An example of the nature of this 
persecution is given in the spirited de- 
tails furnished by Mr. Wright, of the 
poem inflicted on the Beni 
Iuleb who inhabited the city of Nadi- 


ran, who were Christians, presided 
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over by a bishop, and who had a church 
which was resorted to by many of the 
Arab tribes. 

Before this place Dzu Nowass sat 
down with a large force, required the 
inhabitants not only to surrender it, 
but to renounce their faith also; and, 
failing to achieve his object by force, 
had recourse to fraud. The citizens, 
who had withstood his arms and his 
menaces, were foolish enough to trust 
his promises, and, on his engaging to 
protect them and their religion, they 
surrendered their stronghold, and 
found themselves his victims. He had 
begun the war in the spirit of a 
Muscovite Czar; his pledges and as- 
sertions were equally void of truth, 
and the Beni Huleb had to regret 
placing confidence in a man who called 
deaven to witness that he meant them 
noharm. The soul of Nowass taber- 
nacled in the late Nicholas. 

The King of Hamyar disguised his 
treachery no longer than was necessary to 
gain the object which he had in view by 
it. Nadiran was plundered by his army; 
large pits were dug in the neighbourhood, 
and filled with burning fuel, and all who 
refused to abjure their faith, amounting, 
according to the Arabian authors, to many 
thousands, including the priests and 
monks of the surrounding regions, with 
the consecrated virgins, and the matrons 
who had retired to lead a monastic life, 
were committed to the flames. The chief 
men of the town, with their prince, who 
is known by the name of Arethas, and 
who is called by the Arabian writers by 
the name of Abdulla Ibn Althunier, a 
man distinguished for his wisdom and 
piety, were thrown into chains. The 
tobbaa next sought their bishop, whose 
name was Paul, and when he had been in- 
formed that he had been some time dead, 
he ordered his bones to be disinterred and 
burnt, and their ashes scattered to the 
winds. Arethas and his companions were 
urged to apostacy, both by threats and 
persuasions, the Arabian king alleging that 
God, who was incorporeal, could not be 
killed or crucified; that Christ, there- 
fore, ought not to be worshipped as a 
God, but should only be considered as a 
human being ; and that he did not wish 
them to worship the sun and moon or 
any created thing, but the one God who 
had produced all things, and was the 
Father of all generations. But his insi- 
dious arguments were treated with con- 
tempt, and Arethas declared that he and 
his companions were all ready to die in 
the cause of their Saviour. The tobbaa 
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accordingly ordered them to be conducted 
to the side of a small brook or wady in the 
neighbourhood, where they were beheaded. 
Their wives, who had shewn the same 
constancy, were afterwards dragged to a 
similar fate. One, named Ruma, the 
wife of the chief, was brought with her 
virgin daughters before Dzu Nowass. Their 
surpassing beauty is said to have moved 
his compassion, but their constancy and 
devotion provoked in a still greater degree 
his vengeance. The daughters were put 
to death before the face of their mother, 
and Ruma, after having been compelled 
to taste their blood, shared their fate. 
The picture of Simeon Stylites will 
doubtless ever present itself to every 
one whose thoughts are directed to a 
consideration of the history of Chris- 
tianity in Arabia. We are accustomed 
to think of him as for ever perched 
upon his pillar, performing his endless 
genuflections, repeating his never- 
ceasing round of prayers, and never 
closing his eyes by night or day. We 
take Simeon Stylites, however, to have 
been a far more active personage than 
history or legend has painted him. The 
pillar on which he was raised was the 
pillar of faith, on which he rested, and 
he was by no means the sleepy yet 
sleepless instructor of the tribes who 
flocked to hear him. He was in some 
sort a species of John Wesley of the 
desert, and to his preaching was owing 
the conversion of multitudes of Sara- 
cens. He was bitterly persecuted, of 
course ; but in place of allowing him- 
self to be a martyr, he made one of 
his chief oppressor. This latter indi- 
vidual’s name was Naaman, a Sara- 
cenic chief in the interest of Persia. 
Alarmed by the new “method” of 
Simeon, whereby the Saracens were 
not only converted, but led to pre- 
fer the service of Rome to that 
of Persia, he forbade them, there- 
fore, from attending at the foot of the 
pillar or pulpit of Simeon, whose style 
of preaching was as well fitted to his 
hearers as was that of Wesley or Whit- 
field to their respective audiences, 
whether these consisted of the house- 
hold of Cesar, Kingswood colliers, pit- 
men of Newcastle, or charcoal burners 
from the Forest of Dean. The prohi- 
bition to the Saracens forbade them 
from listening to Simeon, on pain of 
death; but Naaman, who issued it, 
was speedily brought to a more praise- 
worthy state of mind; and this was 
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the process whereby that desired con- 
summation was effected : Naaman, the 
night after he had published his pro- 
hibitory edict, was aroused from slum- 


ber in his tent “by the appearance of 


a venerable man, of commanding mien, 
accompanied by five attendants.” The 
superstitious Arab chief, affrighted at 
the vision, fell at the feet of the ghostly 
sage, who asked him how he dared per- 
secute the people of God? The que- 
rist did not wait for a reply, but making 
a sign to his attendants they seized on 
Naaman, fastened him down to his 
couch, and beat him till he was re- 


duced almost to the consistency of 


Professor Whewell’s “man” who in- 
habits the planet of Jupiter—a consis- 
tency of pulp. When the visitors had 
thus pummeled the chiet’ into the 
“concatenation accordingly” which 
they desired, the venerable man or- 
dered him to be released, and then 
courteously informed him that he had 
thus been pounded to a jelly because 
of his edict against the Christians, and 
if he did not promise to recall the 
edict, or if he failed to keep his pro- 
inise, the venerable man undertook to 


sever the limbs which had already been 


all but mashed. Naaman consented 
to every thing that was asked of him; 
and so convinced was he by the argu- 
ments of Simeon Stylites and his co- 
adjutors, for of course his visitors were 
no others, that he would at once have 
become a convert to Christianity but 
for fear of his feudal sovereign the 
despot of Persia. Naaman treated the 
matter as a supernatural vision, but 
the bruises on his body were as logical 
proof to the reality of the matter as 
those which so puzzled the simple 
Sganarelle. We are pleased to con- 
template Simeon taking this profitable 
sort of recreation by night, and then 
hastening back to his pulpit, where he 
looked as demure as any monk of old 
who, after a jovial night, held forth at 
sun-rise from St. Paul’s Cross. 

Of his useful actions, and of those 
of St. Saba, Mr. Wright thus succinctly 
speaks :— 

Simeon, who, from the mode of life in 
which he is said to have passed part of his 
days, was named Stylites, was by birth 
an Arab, and was initiated into the mo- 
nastic life by Marcus, Bishop of Galala. 
His name was famous even among the 
Sabeeans of Yeman, and his friendship was 
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courted by Arabian chiefs. Among the 
numbers of his converts were the idola- 
trous inhabitants of the mountains of 
Libanus. The Christians of Arabia were 
supported and increased by his miracles 
and his eloquence, and it was his boast 
that they were respected equally by the 
wandering robber and the ferocious wild 
beast. When he died he left the orphan 
and widow to mourn the loss of a friend. 
St. Saba, who was one of the acquaint- 
ances of Euthymius’ later days, is cele- 
brated among the Syrian Christians as 
the ‘ Star of Palestine,’’ and is eulogised 
as the colonizer of the desert, by turning 
its barren sands into flourishing towns. 
From his solitary cell near the Jordan, his 
name was known far around as the friend 
of the unfortunate. When he first en- 
tered the desert to seek retirement, he met 
some hungry Arabs, who were reduced 
almost to starvation, and he gave them 
freely what he had, to satisfy their wants; 
from that hour his cell was always fur- 
nished with abundance by the grateful 
Seanites, and in contemplating their 
officious kindness he wept over the in- 
gratitude of his fellow-creatures towards 
the Giver of all things. His name afforded 
protection to the numerous eremites who 
had established themselves in the wilder- 
ness, and, in the midst of continual scenes 
of bloodshed and rapine, the pious and de- 
fenceless inhabitant of the solitary cave 
was suffered to live uninjured and unmo- 
lested. 


It was no uncommon thing to see 
sume of these noble missionaries at the 
courts of chiefs, who listened meekly 
to the men they once had menaced 
with death. ‘The contrast was not 
greater than that which so many 
years subsequently was to be seen in 
England, when Whitfield, the Glou- 
cestershire pot-boy, preached in the 
drawing-room of the once gay Fanny 
Shirley (theauntof Lady Huntingdon) 
to sexagenarian royal mistresses and 
ex-debauchee Secretaries of State; 
and when even Chesterfield himself 
subscribed to the building fund of 
chapels which Lady Huntingdon wished 
to erect, and only begged of her not 
to let any one know of the deed. He 
was as much afraid of “the quality” 
suspecting him of being a Christian, as 
Naaman was afraid of being taken for 
a convert by his master the Persian. 

The old people of whom so much is 
agreeably related in Mr. Wright's 
pages appear, on some occasions, to 
have been exceedingly clever in fram- 
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ing devices by which the truth should 
appear to have been kept when it was 
really broken. Thus we hear that 
Aryat of Yeman was deposed, that 
Abrahah, a Christian, was made sove- 
reign in his stead, that both parties 
raised armies, but that the two chiefs, 
with a wisdom which we could wish we 
were able to compel upon all monarchs 
who declare war against each other, 
resolved to decide their quarrel by 
single combat. Abrahah was not a 
hero according to our ideas of such a 
being. He was as short as Epami- 
nondas, but then he was as fat as Daniel 
Lambert. Aryat, on the other hand, 
was of god-like stature and as strong 
as Milo. In the combat which took 
place, the tall adversary wounded 
his enemy in an ignoble place. He 
aimed a javelin at his brow, which 
however did most damage to his nose, 
and Abrahah became the “ Balafré” 
of his countrymen, and wore a scar 
which got for him the name of Al 
Ashraim, or Abrahah with the split 
nose. It happened, however, that the 
wounded knight had a very doughty 
squire, who, when he saw his master 
wounded, and his assailant contem- 
plating the deed with natural satisfac- 
tion, made a thrust at Aryat which 
slew him outright. The effect of this 
last stroke of argument was such that 
the followers of Aryat became imme- 
diately convinced that the catse of 
Abrahah was the proper cause for 
them to support, and they went over 
accordingly. We will request Mr. 
Wright to tell the rest :— 


After the death of Aryat, the new King 
of Hamyar solicited a reconciliation with 
the Nadjach. The latter, if we credit the 
Arabian histories, had vowed, in the first 
moment of his rage against the usurper, 
that he would not lay aside his arms till 
he had trampled under his feet the land 
of Abrahah, both mountain and vale; till 
he had stained his hand in his blood, and 
dragged him by the hair of the head. To 
appease the anger of the indignant 
monarch, Abrahah caused two sacks to be 
filled with earth collected from the moun- 
tains and vales of Hamyar. He suffered 
himself also to be bled, and filled a small 
bottle with his blood. To these he added 
some locks of hair, which he had cut from 
his head. ‘Oh! king,’’ he said, in his 
letter to the Nadjach, “I and Aryat were 
both thy servants. He merited his death 
by his tyranny and injustice. Empty the 
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earth out of the sacks, and tread it be- 
neath thy feet; itis the land of Hamyar. 
Stain thy hands in my blood which is con- 
tained in the bottle, and drag with thy 
hand the hair which I have myself cut 
from my forehead. Thus having fulfilled 
thy oath, turn away from me thine anger, 
for Iam still one of thy servants, and am 
but an offending tributary among thy tri- 
butaries.”” The Nadjach was appeased, and 
Abrahah was confirmed in the kingdom 
of Hamyar, after having promised faith- 
fully to continue for ever his tribute to the 
crown of Abyssinia, 

This “ for ever” has, like many other 
political eternities, long since come to 
anend. Arabia has ceased to be de- 
pendent on the cousins who ruled in 
Abyssinia; while Abyssinia has pre- 
served a Christian system which ought 
to shock even a medieval Anglo-Ca- 
tholic. The most conspicuous orna- 
ment in the chief Christian church of 
Abyssinia is a set of coloured sporting 
prints from Fores’s in Piccadilly. The 
congregation probably took them as 
representing orthodox Europeans out 
on a foray against low-churchmen and 
heretics! 

We have said that Abrahah was a 
Christian sovereign. His wrath against 
the Koreish tribe, who held the city of 
Mecca, was therefore natural. The 
Kaaba, or temple of Mecca, with that 
mysterious stone which was brought 
from heaven by the angel Gabriel, 
and which was of such brilliancy, all 
black as it was, that mortal eye could 
no more leisurely gaze at it than at 
the sun, was the glory and property of 
the tribe. The idols of the temple 
were the protectors of the people, and 
the fanatic Koreishites might have been 
called the most pious of people had 
their piety been only peuple directed. 
Throughout the last month of the year 
there were assemblages of the faithful 
idolaters at Mecca, which for fervour 
and multitude may be likened to the 
May meetings at Exeter Hall. The 
Arabs came from all parts, and modest 
pilgrims stood by ancient chiefs, like 
Angell James on the same platform 
with the Duke of Argyle. The pil- 
grims told their experience with a sort 
of holy fury, like Dr. Duff. The people 
assembled in the temple, then cast off 
their garments and exposed their de- 
formity, as more orthodox people have 
occasionally done at home. In this 
condition, they made the circuit of the 
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Kaaba, and kissed the sacred stone ; 
and when they had slaked their reli- 
gious thirst at the holy well of Zem- 
zem, they proceeded to the mountains, 
“and seven times in as many successive 
days hurled stones against the evil 
genius in the valley of Mina.” In this 
last respect they were better employed 
than many modern Christians who de- 
light less in molesting the evil genius 
than in denouncing the brother Chris- 
tian who differs from them by a poor 
hair’s-breadth. The three journals 
which divide our religious public, the 
Guardian, the Record, and the English 
Churchman, with great talent and good 
intentions in each, are as bitter against 
each other, and are as actively occu- 
pied in hurling stones of invective 
against their respective opponents, as 
the Koreishites who flung their more 
material missiles against the common 
enemy of all. We can recollect but one 
sample of superhuman charity among 
Christians which even the Koreishites 
could not match. We find it in that 
Scotish Presbyterian minister who, so 
far from hurling stones even against 
the devil, proposed that he should be 
devoutly prayed for, as being more in 
want of the prayers of the faith- 
ful than any other being of whom the 
minister had ever heard. 

We may notice that the month's 
meetings of the Koreishites ended with 
a sacrifice of sheep and camels; and 
we believe that our own May meet- 
ings are followed by as wide a slaughter 
at least of mutton ; beef and rarer pro- 
duce taking place of the camels; 
the hunch of which, barbicued, was 
the diet among the well-satisfied Ko- 
reishites. 

To counteract the effect of the splen- 
did idolatry at Mecca, the Christian 
King of Hamyar erected a magnifi- 
cent church at Sanaa. It was the 
most gorgeous building that had been 
erected within the recollection of the 
Arabs, but the idolatrous among the 
latter could not be won away by it 
from the glories of the Kaaba. A pro- 
clamation was accordingly issued by 
the orthodox king, commanding all 
religious pilgrims to take the more 
convenient route to Sanaa, in place of 
their old and long journey. ‘This was 
largely obeyed, with as much decrease 
to the profits of Mecca as the Refor- 
mation brought to the shrine at Wal- 
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singham. The Koreishites were angry, 
but they were also ingenious :— 

The Arab tribes have ever been cele- 
brated for their frequent ablutions, and for 
their peculiar abhorrence of anything that 
is considered impure or polluted. One of 
the tribe of Kananah, who was bribed by 
the guardians of the Kaaba, had been ad- 
mitted to perform some of the duties ap- 
pertaining to the church of Sanaa. Seizing 
an opportunity during the preparations 
for an extraordinary festival, he entered 
the church by night, and strewed it with 
dung, and then immediately fled from the 
town, spreading everywhere in his flight 
the news of the profanation of the Chris- 
tian Church. The profanation of the 
church of Sanaa was a signal of revolt to 
the idolatrous tribes of the north. Many 
of the Arab chiefs were bound by the ties 
of gratitude to the service of Abrahah. . . 

. . The wrath of the King of Hamyar 
was doubly inflamed by the profanation of 
his church and by the death of the King 
of Modar, and he vowed to take exemplary 
vengeance by the reduction of the tribe of 
Kananah and the entire demolition of the 
temple of Mecca.’ ° ° 


Abrahab, mounted on a white ele- 
phant, led his host onward, expe- 
riencing little opposition till he ap- 

roached the neighbourhood of Mecca. 
n his army he had a numerous body 
of men mounted on elephants, and 
these terrible animals appear to have 
excited as much consternation among 
the Koreishites as the horses of Pizarro 
among the Peruvians at Tumbez. The 
idolaters at length, in despair, were al- 
most ready to give way. 


In the negotiations which preceded his 
advance to the city, a third part of the 
wealth of Hedjaz was offered as a ransom 
for the Kaaba, but the king was still in- 
flexible. Abdolmotalleb desired an au- 
dience of Abrahah, and was admitted to 
his presence, and treated with all the re- 
spect his age, his beauty, and his dignity 
deserved. Abrahah descended from his 
throne, and seated himself by his side. 
But the Prince of Mecca came only to so- 
licit the return of his camels, which had 
been taken among the plunder collected 
by the Christian soldiers. Abrahah ex- 
pressed his surprise that the guardian of 
Mecca should think of his private pro- 
perty, amid the evils that threatened his 
city. ‘‘The temple of Mecca, oh king,” 
answered Abdolmotalleb, ‘‘ has its own 
lord, who will doubtless defend it, as he 
has defended it before. But I alone am 
the lord of my own camels,’’ The camels 
were restored to him, 
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The Christian army advanced to 
attack the city, but they were assailed 
on their way through a narrow pass 
by multitudes of Koreishites, who 
safely slew their enemies beneath 
showers of rock and other missiles 
incessantly poured on the foe by their 
assailants. The Christian host was al- 
most annihilated; the forlorn wreck 
struggled back to Sanaa, where Abra- 
hah “died soon after of vexation as 
much as of his wounds.” ‘The Ara- 
bians have taxed their ingenuity and 
powers of invention to account for 
this defeat. 

The elephants of the Christians, they 
tell us, awe-struck at the sight of the holy 
buildings, resisted every attempt to pro- 
ceed till towards evening, when an im- 
mense flock of birds, of a kind which are 
called ababeil, rose like a cloud from the 
sea, and took their course towards the 
camp of Abrahah. These birds were 
about the size of a swallow, with green 
plumage and yellow beaks. Each carried 
three pebbles, one in its beak and one in 
each claw; and each of these stones had 
inscribed upon it the name of him whom 
it was to strike. They fell with such vio- 
lence on the soldiers of Abrahah as to 
pierce through their helmets and bodies, 
and even the animals on which they rode. 

The origin of the Monophysite he- 
resy, the progress of the Eutychians, 
and the history of Jacobus Baradzus, 
are told briefly but intelligibly. The 
young student of history, while read- 
ing these details, will probably be 
struck by the utter want of charity in 
the polemics of this age of Christi- 
anity—an age, be it remembered, in 
which Christianity had sadly fallen 
from its pure and primitive condition. 
The great religious leaders of the day 
were as desirous of destroying one an- 
other as M. Veuillot of the Univers is 
of burning Protestants at the stake ; 
and the joy with which they contem- 
plated the idea of suppressing opposi- 
tion by the conclusive argument of 
slaying opponents, shows that the 
“glorious idea” on which Dr. Cahill 
has so often expatiated—of putting 
down Protestantism by planting Ro- 
manist bayonets in the bosoms of its 
professors—is but a paltry plagiarism 
after all. On these matters, however, 
we cannot proceed. We will only cite 
a sentence of Mr. Wright's which as- 
sures us that the “ controversialists of 
the ancient church were not over scru- 
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pulous in the choice of their weapons, 
and books were frequently forged to 
support their arguments.” For this 
assertion the author supplies ample 
authority. Its truth should tend to 
make the admirers of antiquity cau- 
tious in their admiration, and humble 
in their acknowledgment of it. 

The Koreish idolatry has been a 
powerful antagonist against both Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism. The 
black stone of the Caaba resisted the 
forces of the orthodox Arab, and the 
prophet of Islam, with all his abhor- 
rence of idols, was compelled to tole- 
rate this abomination, Of the history 
of the prophet Mr. Wright gives us a 
sketch, with a remark appended, to 
the effect that, of the early history of 
him who began his work in sincerity, 
but departed from the right faith in 
which he made a few steps, very little 
is known. The German students of 
oriental history and literature are, 
however, beginning to throw very 
much light on that period of the pro- 
phet’s life of which we have hitherto 
learned so little. ‘These contributions 
to the marvellous story of the career 
of the “ Impostor” will be eagerly read 
by all who are careful touching the 
truth, or curious as to the doings and 
sayings of great men. We must say, 
for our own parts, that some of the 
Christians against whom the army of 
Islam directed their attacks were but 
very sorry knaves—Christians in no- 
thing but the name. It was not their 
maxim, as it was that of their oppo- 
nents, that prayer is better than sleep. 
They thought sleep better than prayer, 
or than fighting, in order that they 
might both sleep and pray as Christians. 
To them the face of the true God was 
as much hidden as it was to Mahomet 
himself when he ascended, as he lyingly 
alleged, to the throne of God, and saw 
seventy thousand veils on the face of 
the Most High. 

The Christian fortresses which fell 
before the Mahometan hosts did not so 
fall by power of the arms of the infi- 
dels, but by the treachery of the Chris- 
tian defenders. This was the rule; it 
had some glorious exceptions, but the 
fact generally is not to be disputed. 
Ina multitude of cases the Christian 
leaders were accessories with the Sara- 
cens in their own destruction.’ What 
can be more mes ied than the peril- 
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ling of a good cause through the dis- 
honour of those who are bound to carry 
it out to ultimate triumph? Treachery, 
or neglect, which in fact is treachery, 
gave to the infidels such strong places 
as Aleppo and Antioch, Bostra and 
Baalbec, Cairo and Herus, southern 
Spain, Tripoli, and the stronghold of 
Yermouk. The love of wealth, as we 
have before had occasion to observe, 
the love of life, the love of drink, the 
love of women, or the love of revenge, 
each feeling in some chief of the Chris- 
tian party flung the above-named cele- 
brated localities into the hands of the 
infidels. Jerusalem and Alexandria 
form the chief glorious exceptions to 
this melancholy rule. ‘The former, 
after a desperate resistance, worthy of 
the men who knew where, as well as 
wherefore, they fought, refused, even 
in its extremity, to surrender to any 
one but to the Caliph in person. Since 
the year 637, the holy city has been in 
the hands of the successors of Omar, 
saving during the ninety years when 
it was again entrusted to Christian 
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keeping, the unworthiness of which 
was followed by deprivation. 

The Christians of Jerusalem owe 
the toleration which from the earliest 
times has been awarded to their reli- 
gion to the forbearance of the Caliph 
Omar, who would not enter their 
churches, for, had he done so, his very 
presence would have converted them 
into mosques for ever. By his acci- 
dentally kneeling on the steps of the 
church of St. Constantine, they became 
forfeit to Islamism, and the Saracens 
took half the porch in which were the 
steps on which Omar had prayed, and 
built a mosque there, which inclosed 
those steps within it. 

But we are passing beyond the 
limits of Mr. Wright’s useful volume. 
We return to it in order that we may 
conclude with an expression of the 
gratification we have had in its pe- 
rusal, and with our hearty commenda- 
tion of it to those who are especial 
students of that part of history which 
is treated of in the volume which we 
now finally close. 





GLIMPSES OF THE OLDEN 'TIME IN AMERICA. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED DIARY OF MRS, QUINCY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


WHILE on a visit to Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, one of the many beau- 
tiful villages of New England, the pre- 
sent writer recovered various precious 
memorials of the devoted missionary 
John Sergeant, the immediate pre- 
decessor of the illustrious Edwards. 
This is not the place to dwell upon the 
life-labours of Sergeant, that (with the 
residence of Edwards, during which 
the immortal argument of the “In- 
quiry” was up-built,) have long con- 
secrated Stockbridge, and made it one 
of the few pilgrim-spots of America. 
But among these recovered MSS. there 
are large extracts from the unpub- 
lished diary of Mrs. Quincy of Cam- 
bridge, (formerly Miss E. 8. Morton 
of New York) wife of the late presi- 
dent Quincy, of Harvard University, 
the distinguished son of the great patriot 
and statesman of the Revolution— 
Josiah Quincy. These extracts re- 
late wholly to Madam Dwight, the 
widow of Sergeant, and afterwards 
the wife of Brigadier-General Joseph 


Dwight. She was a gifted and remark- 
able woman, and her name is associated 
with nearly all her eminent contem- 
poraries. But the present selection 
from these extracts is submitted to 
the readers of the Magazine as afford- 
ing “ Glimpses of the Olden Time” in 
America—of manners and things long 
since passed away. In this hurrying 
age it cannot be uninteresting nor un- 
profitable to revert to the more sedate 
and stately generation of the past. 
It is well to preserve these fast-oblite- 
rating landmarks. May a hope be in- 
dulged that very soon the entire diary 
of Mrs. Quincy shall be given to the 
public? Stretching back to the early 
French-American war, and coming 
down to a comparatively recent pe- 
riod, this diary is full of the rarest 
materials of history. We are intro- 
duced to all the great names of Ame- 
rica within that inner circle which 
gives the very “ form and pressure” of 
the time. What is wanting in artistic 
(or book-making) skill is amply made 
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up by the graphic fidelity, the evident 
contemporaneousness, the reverent 
watchfulness, and the womanly wit of 
the accomplished diarist. 

Edinburgh. A. B. G. 

At this period an old friend of my 
mother, Madam Dwight of Stockbridge, 
came to spend some weeks at our 
house. She was a perfect lady of the 
old school; an excellent, amiable, and 
very sensible woman. She realised 
my ideas of the admirable Mrs. Shirley 
and other characters of that style that 
I had read of in fiction. In her dress 
and manners, Madam Dwight pre- 
served the distinction that used to exist 
between different classes in society. 
She was the daughter of Col. Williams, 
and very early in life married Mr. 
Sergeant, a very respectable man. 
Being left a widow with an only son, 
she again married to Col. Dwight, one 
of the first men of that day. ‘They 
were the parents of the late Mrs. Sedg- 
wick and of Henry Dwight (father of 
the present H.W.D.). Madam Dwight 
was again left a widow with the two 
children. Before the Revolution, she, 
with her daughter Pamela, often came 
down to New York, and upon an ac- 
quaintance then formed an intimate 
friendship was founded between my 
mother and Madam Dwight; and be- 
tween my aunt Mrs. Jackson and Pa- 
mela Dwight. These [were] both 
young women. They always stayed 
at my mother’s house. When Mr. 
Sedgwick married, Mrs. Jackson was 
invited, and spent some time with her 
at Stockbridge. The friendship be- 
tween the families has continued until 
the present time. When Madam 
Dwight visited New York in 1786, she 
was between sixty and seventy years 
of age, tall, straight, composed, and 
rather formal and precise, yet so be- 
nevolent and pleasing that every one 
loved her. Her dress was always very 
handsome, generally dark-coloured 
silk. She always wore a watch, which 
in those days was a distinction. Her 
head-dress was a high cap with plaited 
borders, tied under the chin. Every- 
thing about her distinguished her as a 
great woman, and inspired respect and 
commanded attention. To this lady I 
became very much attached ; and when 
she was to return home she proposed 
taking me with her. To my great joy 
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her request was complied with, and I 
was speedily eg and consigned 
to her care. What a new world now 
opened before me! 

We went up the Hudson in a sloop, 
in which we were the only passengers. 
The captain seemed to feel as much 
reverence for Madam Dwight as I did. 
My feelings towards her were much 
like those described by Mrs. Grant in 
her “American Lady” as felt by her 
towards Madam Schuyler. 

I cannot describe my sensations at 
the first sight of the Highlands—the 
noble river, the mountains, even the 
vessel itself, filled me with wonder and 
delight. ‘The captain had a legend for 
every scene, either supernatural, tra- 
ditional, or of actual occurrence du- 
ring the Revolution; and not a moun- 
tain reared its head unconnected with 
some marvellous story. One of the men 
played on the flute, which awoke the 
gentle echoes of the scene, while the 
captain fired guns to make the hills 
reverberate a more tremendous sound. 
All this was to me enchanting. We 
were nearly a week on the river ere 
we arrived at Kinderhook, twenty 
miles below Albany. Here we stayed 
at the house of a Mr. Van Schaick—a 
scene of good old-fashioned Dutch 
hospitality. This family lived in a 
style superior to any that I had been 
accustomed to see, and here I saw the 
same modes of living described by Mrs. 
Grant. Her account of the domestic 
slaves, and the manner in which they 
were brought up and treated, was the 
same as in this family. The elderly 
male and female slaves exercised as 
much influence over the children of 
the family as the heads of it. They 
were very respectful in their manners, 
though very affectionate towards the 
master and mistress, as well as the 
young people of the house. Three 
brothers of the name of Van Schaick 
lived near each other. Two of them 
were without children; but the 
adopted some of the third brother's 
family and those of their sisters. These 
adopted children were brought up as 
their own, and the young people con- 
sidered their uncle and aunt as their pa- 
rents. We stayed at Mr. Van Schaick’s 
till the waggon came down for us from 
Stockbridge. Iwas seated by my dear 
Madame Dwight, and we were driven 
by her grandson, a son of Dr, Ser- 
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geant. Dr. Sergeant and his family 
resided with Madame Dwight in her 
own mansion-house, she retaining the 
best parlour and bed-room for her own 
use. Dr. Sergeant was an excellent 
man; the most distinguished in that 

art of the country. After a long day’s 
journey, we reached Stockbridge at 
twilight. The first thing that attracted 
my attention was a fish placed on the 
steeple of the church fora vane. I 
said to the lady, “ How can they put 
up that poor fish so far from its own 
element? It ought at least to be a 
flying fish.” Madam Dwight seemed 
much diverted at this remark from the 
lips of a young child; and I often 
heard her repeat it to other people. 
She said she had never heard any one 
else make the observation, nor been 
struck with it herself; and her notice 
of my remark has fixed it in my me- 
mory. 

We were received with much joy 
and gladness by Dr. and Mrs. Sergeant 
and their family, composed of a num- 
ber of sons and daughters of all ages. 
As I was much fatigued with my jour- 
ney, my kind friend soon took me to 
her room and put me into her own bed. 
She kissed and welcomed me to her 
abode, and expressed her pleasure in 
having me with her. Dear, excellent 
lady! never can I forget her love and 
kindness. Her excellent precepts made 
an impression on my heart in favour 
of virtue and true piety which time 
has never effaced. Her temper and 
character formed a living mirror which 
reflected an image of such loveliness 
that, though very young, my heart was 
firmly bound to her; and her letters, 
which I have always preserved, well 
confirm all my youthful impressions 
with regard to her excellence. This 
invaluable friend made me her constant 
companion, taught me many little 
works, read to me and talked to me 
with perfect confidence. I have ever 
considered it one of the greatest bless- 
ings of my life that I was permitted 
to see “virtue in her own shape so 
lovely,” and to have been allowed and 
invited to love it as it deserved. Here, 
too, was cultivated and increased my 
admiration of the beauties of Nature. 
The morning after our arrival, on open- 
ing the window-shutters, the beautiful 
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view of the valley of the Housatonic, 
softened by the wreaths of mist which 
were rising and dispersing over the 
mountains in the beams of the morn- 
ing sun, burst on my delighted vision. 
It seemed to me like the sight of fairy- 
land. I cried out, “Oh, Madame 
Dwight, it looks like the happy valley 
of Abyssinia! There are the river and 
the mountains! why did you never tell 
me how beautiful it was?” My friend 
seemed to be surprised at my enthu- 
siasm, familiar as the prospect had 
been to her. She scarcely realized how 
beautiful it was; but, though she shared 
my pleasure, could not sympathise in 
the raptures the scene awakened in 
my youthful mind. 

In this happy home I spent several 
months, becoming much attached to 
the members of Mrs. Sergeant’s and 
Mrs. Sedgwick’s families. The latter 
lived upon the “plain,” while Dr. S.’s 
family resided on the “hill.” The 
church with the fish-vane was situated 
half-way up the hill, to reconcile the 
differences between the contending 
parties that divided the town, each 
wishing to have it in their own imme- 
diate vicinity. As is usual in such 
cases, neither party was accommodated; 
but I suppose they took comfort in the 
thought that every body was put to 
equal inconvenience. Be that as it 
may, it was in a very pretty position, 
in a grove of pine trees. The first 
Sunday I went to church I rode on a 
pillion behind Patty Sergeant, the rest 
of the family in a waggon, except 
Madame Dwight, who rode in her own 
chaise. Among the other members of the 
family, I ought to mention Dr. Part- 
ridge, a brother of Mrs. Sergeant. He 
was an old bachelor, and the most com- 
plete personification of the character 
that Lever saw. He had a number 
of patients, and used to ride about on 
an old pacing horse, with saddle-bags 
full of medicines. He was a remark- 
ably humane man, though somewhat 
of an oddity. He possessed some pro- 
perty, and generally visited and gave 
professional advice without fee or re- 
ward. In dress and appearance he re- 
sembled a Quaker. He was very kind 
to us young people, and reminded me 
of Dr. Levett,* commemorated by Dr. 
Johnson, only their sphere of action 





* These lines on Levett are printed in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. See an account 
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was so totally different, the one seeking 
the abodes of poverty in the crowded 
parts of London, the other secking 
them out among the valleys and moun- 
tains of a beautiful country; but still 
the same sympathy, benevolence, and 
industry marked them both :— 


Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless man the friend ; 
His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sure the eternal Master found 

The single talent well employed. 


On Sunday, when I entered the 
church, I saw that Dr. Partridge had 
earried his old bachelor habits so far 
as even there to keep aloof from every 
one. He had constructed a pew up in 
one corner, almost as high as the ceil- 
ing, to which there was an ascent by 
steps from the gallery. There he sat, 
with one or two young lads of the 
family. And so great was the respect 
with which he was regarded, that this 
singular arrangement did not seem to 
excite either observation or ridicule. 
After spending several months in Stock- 
bridge very delightfully, I was recalled 
home. I parted from my dear old 
friend with the greatest reluctance, 
and she expressed as much regret at 
the separation. She endeavoured to 
comfort me by saying that she should 
probably visit New York in the spring, 
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and that I should return with her to 
Stockbridge. But I felt a sad fore- 
boding that I should never see her 
again. She was prevented from ever 
coming to New York again; and 
various obstacles prevented me from 
ever visiting Stockbridge till after her 
death. In one of her last letters, when 
she could not write the whole herself, 
are these affecting expressions, written 
with her own hand: * When you come 
again the next summer, my dear, per- 
haps I shall not be here to welcome 
you; but you have a heart that will 
lead you to shed a tear on my grave. 
Oh, my dear child! may you be happy 
when [ am no more.” -She died soon 
after. When I next visited Stock- 
bridge, which was not until several 
— had elapsed, I could not stay at 
r. Sergeant’s, where every object so 
painfully reminded me of the loss of 
my friend and beloved companion. I 
stayed at Mrs. Sedgwick’s, whose 
daughters had often stayed at our 
house in New York. With one of 
them I returned to Stockbridge in the 
summer of 1792, and passed several 
months there. I frequently visited 
the grave of my friend: at that time, 
and until the present moment, her 
idea always awakened feelings of the 
deepest interest and gratitude. 
*Tis past, dear venerated shade! farewell: 
Long on thy worth shall grateful memory dwell, 
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M.P. Vol. I. 


WE do not share in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Massey in his preface, 
that “the public transactions of the 
reign of George the Third are now 
perhaps completely elucidated by re- 
cent publications and by documents 
which are easily accessible.” The 
Chatham and Grenville and Rocking- 
ham and Bedford papers, and other 
publications of that class, have been 
most valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of the period alluded to, but many 
similar papers still exist unpublished, 
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some lurking in Ly agg cabinets, un- 


known or uncared for, and others held 
back by feelings which we deem to be 
mistaken. Are there no Bute papers ? 
no unpublished Grafton papers? no 
Cavendish papers? no Camden papers? 
—we need not further enumerate. 
Many are the noble houses in which 
tnealnalile collections exist, waiting the 
time when the accidents of life shall 
disperse them, or they shall descend to 
some one sufficiently enlightened to 
understand that the History of England 
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is not a private possession, and that 
they who have it in their power to 
throw light upon the historical actions 
of our forefathers lie under a patriotic 
obligation to do so. 

In the present state of things authors 
write our history to a certain extent 
at a venture. Any day may witness 
the production of documents which 
may reverse or modify conclusions ar- 
rived at with the greatest care and by 
the application of the soundest judg- 
ment, but which have been founded 
upon imperfect materials. Still, honest 
historical books are always welcome. 
Every fresh writer brings some addi- 
tions to our knowledge, and if it be 
not, as in the instances of the books 
we have alluded to, by increasing our 
store of materials, it may be, as in the 
case of the book before us, by the ap- 
plication of a free judgment to the 
facts which have been collected by 
others. 

Mr. Massey is a practising barrister, 
and holds, we believe, the oflice of Re- 
corder of Portsmouth. He is also 
Member of Parliament for Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight. He writes freely, 
and, without attempting any high flights 
of eloquence, runs on in a pleasant 
equable style, which makes his book 
easy and agreeable reading. In his 
examination of facts we trace a lawyer- 
like precision and care. His conclu- 
sions are enforced with a little of the 
zeal of an advocate, and are occasion- 
ally stated with something like over- 
peremptoriness and dogmatism. 

Lord Mahon, or as we should now 
term him Earl Stanhope, is the writer 
with whom Mr. Massey comes into the 
most direct comparison and contrast. 
Eminently candid, and desirous to be 
just and even generous in his historical 
judgments, as every one admits Earl 
Stanhope to be, he cannot conceal his po- 
litical leanings. No more can Mr. Mas- 
sey. But his leanings are adverse to those 
of Lord Stanhope, so that between the 
two, we have the opposite conclusions of 
men ofcontrary political views. Indraw- 
ing a comparison, however, between 
these two writers, it ought not to be 
forgotten, that Lord Stanhope, although 
often depending upon Annual Registers 
and other ordinary sources of informa- 
tion, has added considerably to our 
historical materials, whilst Mr. Massey 
does not pretend to do anything of the 


kind. He takes the books of other 
writers as his brief, and gives us his 
judgment upon the facts and men with 
whom he thus becomes acquainted. 
Lord Stanhope treats also of the events 
of the period more completely than Mr. 
Massey, who passes lightly over trans- 
actions in India, Ireland, and America, 
and over all incidents which he deems 
to have been of only temporary moment. 

Mr. Massey’s volume opens with a 
character of Sir Rosperr WaAtro rz, 
or rather with an excuse for that cele- 
brated minister with reference to the 
charge of having governed by corrup- 
tion. Mr. Massey admits the truth of 
the charge, but offers a palliation on 
behalf of the culprit. It is the attempt 
of a counsel to mitigate the punish- 
ment of a guilty client. “Walpole 
may not have been nice,” Mr. Massey 
remarks; “but to charge him with 
originating a system of venality in pub- 
lic affairs is to confound cause with 
effect. A minister who could venture 
to offer a member of parliament a bank 
note must have found venality ripe to 
his hands; and the utmost that can be 
fairly alleged against him is, that, find- 
ing corruption, he did not attempt to 
repress it, but rather turned it to ac- 
count. . . . Political purists may 
cavil at the means . but leave 
such politicians to their paper consti- 
tutions and impossible Utopias.” Such 
dallying with political corruption, if it 
do not amount to an actual defence of 
it, will, we hope, meet with little ap- 
proval at the present day. Even at 
the risk of being condemned as “ poli- 
tical purists,” we must express our most 
emphatic dissent from Mr. Massey's 
conclusions. There may be a differ- 
ence in the shades of iniquity, as be- 
tween an originator and a practiser of 
corruption ; if so, in deference to Mr. 
Massey, let Walpole’s memory have 
the benefit to be derived from the dis- 
tinction ; still, by the admission of his 
advocate, he is to be taken as guilty 
of the minor offence, that of practising 
corruption on a scale so daring as 
thereby to influence the government 
of the country. Mr. Massey says that 
by so doing he saved the Protestant 
succession. We think, on the contrary, 
that he imperilled it. What was it that 
dissatisfied the people of England with 
the government of the House of Ha- 
nover? ‘The fact that it was a govern- 
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ment of corruption. People knew that 
the new dynasty was supported by 
venal means. They were aware that 
the minister’s majority in those parlia- 
ments which hurried forward the coun- 
try ina course of policy subservient 
to German and not to English interests, 
was composed of men whose hands 
were soiled with bribes. Can it be a 
subject of wonder that under such cir- 
cumstances the new dynasty became 
unpopular, and that the people, smart- 
ing under indignity and injustice, were 
ready to restore the elder family, or do 
any other silly thing, in the mere hope 
that change would bring improvement? 

In the argument of Mr. Massey he 
commits the mistake of which he com- 
plains. The evil which created the dis- 
satisfaction is put in the place of its 
own natural consequence. In any case 
the bribery practised by Walpole was 
odious, disreputable, and destructive 
of free institutions. At the best it was 
a doing of evil that good might come ; 
an endeavour to secure public benefits 
by means of private vices. ‘They who 
hold, with Mr. Massey, that the evil was 
necessary, should have the grace to 
regret it. ‘To make its presumed ne- 
cessity a ground for treating with con- 
tempt men of a better faith, argues little 
for the state of political morals amongst 
ourselves. If Walpole had been as much 
of a “ political purist ” as Stanhope, or 
Chatham, or Rockingham, we canfot 
doubt that our constitution would have 
been equally secure, whilst Walpole’s 
reputation would have been saved a 
very conspicuous and damning blot. 

Walpole, by continually boasting 
that he was “ no saint, no Spartan, no 
reformer,” and laughing at those who 
talked of “ patriotism,” reared around 
him men ready to tread in his steps. 
Tue exper Fox was one of his ge- 
nuine disciples. After stating that he 
was “experienced, able, and ready,” 
Mr. Massey adds, with somewhat of 
his customary overstrength in censure, 
that “if he was distinguished for any 
quality, it was, that in a corrupt age 
he exhibited a pre-eminent contempt 
for public virtue.” 

The singular character of Tuz ELDER 
Pirr comes of course to be treated by 
Mr. Massey. He sets forth its incon- 
sistencies, but acknowledges its great- 
ness. He says truly that his was “a 
genius for brilliant achievements, for 
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extraordinary emergencies, for the sal- 
vation of a country.” In this state- 
ment we think every one will agree. 
But when he immediately proceeds 
to assert that, “as a statesman, Pitt 
can endure comparison with the great- 
est names of modern history —with 
Ximenes or Sully, Richelieu or De 
Witt,” his readers will pause and ask, 
whether the latter assertion be not a 
contradiction of the former, as well as 
at variance with the conclusions to be 
deduced from the life of the Great 
Commoner? We agree that Pitt was 
a statesman for emergencies ; we doubt 
whether, like Burghley or Richelieu, 
he ought to be praised for a continuous 
and well-sustained faculty of states- 
manship. His greatness was true great- 
ness, but it was a flashing, meteoric, 
greatness, a greatness of fits and 
starts. 

Mr. Massey gives due honour to 
Pitt’s oratory; but even that partook of 
the ebb and flow to which all his other 
qualities were subjected. When he 
prepared his speeches he failed ; when, 
stirred up by great occasions, he gave 
utterance to the god within him, never 
were audiences so electrified, so over- 
powered. Mr. Massey comments justly 
on his affectation,and the unmanly self- 
abasement with which he approached 
royalty. He quotes Pitt’s description 
of “the weight of the irremoveable 
royal displeasure” of George ITI :—it is 
“a load too great to move under; it 
must crush any man; it has sunk and 
broke me; I succumb, and wish for 
nothing but a decent and innocent re- 
treat.” These are rightly said to be 
“shameful words.” ‘They read as if 
they were mere scornful irony, but 
they were not so. In striving to explain 
or understand them, we must recollect 
that vain, selfish, affected men are al- 
ways the grossest of flatterers. Mr. 
Massey sums up his remarks on the 
character of Chatham in the following 
words :— 


If it were just to resolve the character 
of such a man into detail, it would be easy 
to collect passages from the life of Chat- 
ham which should prove him a time- 
server, an apostate, a bully, a servile flat- 
terer, an insolent contemner of royalty. 
All these elements are to be found in the 
composition, as poisons are to be detected 
in the finest bodies. But, taken as a 
whole, a candid judgment must pronounce 
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the character of Chatham to be one of 
striking grandeur, exhibiting many of the 
noblest qualities of the patriot, the states- 
man, and the orator. 


Newcastrx, whom every one laughs 
at and condemns, does not escape Mr. 
Massey’s censure, but there seems 
some uncertainty and contradiction in 
his view of the character of this suc- 
cessor of Walpole in the application of 
secret-service money. In one page we 
are told, that although his absurd man- 
ner has exposed him to ridicule, he 
“really was not the strange compound 
of knave and fool which his character 
has been represented. Newcastle was 
far indeed from being a competent 
minister; but, doubtless, men have 
filled his office, both before and since, 
and obtained a respectable place in 
history.” In the next page we learn 
that he was “ without parts or know- 
ledge, or one single quality of a states- 
man; notoriously false, fickle, and 
timid; grotesque in deportment and 
absurd in speech.” ‘This is Mr. Mas- 
sey’s reading of a character which he 
thinks others have too severely con- 
demned. 


GrorGe THE ‘THirp’s youthful cha- 


racter is depicted by Mr. Massey in 
the hard words of Lord Waldegrave. 
His sulky temper, his “too correct a 
memory” of offences, his incipient ob- 
stinacy, his want of application, are all 
duly chronicled. Due praise is given 
to his conduct in the relations of do- 
mestic life, and the defects in his cha- 
racter are ascribed to that radical de- 
fect, the want of proper education : 


His understanding, naturally sound 
and not below mediocrity, was enlarged 
neither by study nor travel, nor conversa- 
tion; of letters and of the arts he was 
wholly ignorant. But on matters the dis- 
cussion of which does not require much 
cultivation of mind, administrative and 
political details, he generally went to the 
point, and, according to the measure of his 
capacity and information, acquitted him- 
self with shrewdness and good sense. 


Amongst the persons who pass over 
the pages of Mr. Massey’s volume and 
fill niches in his portrait gallery, Joun 
Wirxes has of course a place. We 
are told of his great sense and shrewd- 
ness, his brilliant wit, his extensive 
knowledge of the world, his infamous 
debaucheries, his outrages upon reli- 
gion and decency. The account closes 
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with an observation that deserves to 
be remembered :— 

Profligacy of morals, however, has not 
in any age or country proved a bar to the 
character of a patriot. The favourites of 
the people seem to be chosen with as little 
regard to merit as the favourites of the 
court ; but in the one case they are com- 
monly selected by caprice, in the other 
they are almost always the accidental re- 
presentatives of a grievance or a principle. 


The eloquent but cold - hearted 
Mansrietp, the formal official Gren- 
vILLE, the generous popular GRansy, 
whose “open countenance and bald 
head” still ornament so many a sign- 
board, and the unpopular Beprorp, 
the victim of Junius, and now, we may 
add, of Mr. Massey, who comments 
upon his conduct with great severity, 
these are some of the persons who 
pass in review in the course of Mr. 
Massey’s present volume, all treated 
with vigorous freedom, not always, as 
we think, justly, nor without occa- 
sional contradictions, but in a way to 
command attention, and to call for a 
reconsideration of old opinions derived 
from other authors. 

Of the opinions of Mr. Massey him- 
self we will point out some two or 
three. 

He does not believe in the existence 
of “the king’s friends” as a secret 
party organised in the way insisted 
upon by Burke, in his pamphlet on 
the cause of the Present Discontents. 

He does not think the evidence 
which connects Sir Philip Francis with 
the authorship of Junius so Satisfac- 
tory as it has appeared to “ more com- 
petent judges ;” meaning, we suppose, 
Mr. Macaulay, Lord Stanhope, and 
Lord Campbell. But Mr. Massey’s 
hesitation is expressed with great de- 
ference, especially to Mr. Macaulay. 
His objections have most of them been 
already stated by other writers. They 
are: 1. The doubtfulness of conclu- 
sions drawn from alleged similarity of 
handwriting. 2. The unsatisfactori- 
ness of evidence of presumed similarity 
of style. 3. The too great force attri- 
buted by the Franciscans to the cir- 
cumstance that Junius did not attack 
Lord Holland. 4. The improper stress 
laid by the same persons upon the fact 
of Francis having communicated to 
Almon a report of a speech of Chat- 
ham’s which contained passages similar 
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in expression to sentences found in 
Junius; the report in question being 
(as we may add) copied from one 
of several contemporary newspapers 
which all contained it. And 5. The 
too extensive inference drawn from a 
mistake made by Junius about Sir 
William Draper's half-pay, that Junius 
had some private acquaintance with 
the forms of the War-oflice, in which 
Francis was a clerk. Mr. Massey re- 
plies, that every half-pay officer, with 
many clergymen and magistrates, were 
officially acquainted with those forms. 
He admits, however, that Francis’s 
leaving the War-oflice on account of 
Chamier’s promotion over his head,— 
the anger of Junius upon that subject, 
so disproportioned to its comparatively 
insignificant character,—and the cessa- 
tion of Junius when Francis sailed for 
India,—are facts which have “a more 
pointed application ;” but he cannot 
think they constitute such evidence as, 
were Mr. Macaulay a juror, he would 
deem sufficient to “hang a man,” 
which is said in allusion to Mr. Ma- 
caulay having asserted that the evi- 
dence against Francis is such as would 
“support a verdict in a civil, nay ina 
criminal proceeding.” 

In a closing chapter Mr. Massey re- 
views the state of parties and of the 
constitution from the accession of 
George III. to 1770, with glances at 
the state of things at the present time. 
This is a portion of the book which will 
attract readers, and deserves to do so, 
not from its absolute accuracy or free- 
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dom from error, but from its having a 
modern and present application, as well 
as being written in the same tone of 
independence which characterises the 
rest of the book. In the course of this 
chapter Mr. Massey comments upon 
the support endeavoured to be ob- 
tained by the government of those 
days from the employment of hired 
literary partisans. Shebbeare, Murphy, 
Smollett, Mauduit, and Dr. Johnson 
appear in his list of “ pensioned writers 
for the court.” We wish he had ap- 
plied himself to a full collection of the 
facts upon this portion of his subject, 
and had forborne to imitate the style 
of the writers of whom he complains. 
He who loudly condemns the arro- 
gance and ill-temper of Johnson should 
not have condescended to imitate his 
bad example by terming him “ the son 
of a huckster.” 

We commend Mr. Massey's volume 
for the freedom of his style and his 
opinions. It is a valuable part of the 
process analagous to fermentation by 
which history ultimately assumes some- 
thing of a settled shape, that its facts 
should be examined and commented 
upon by persons of different opinions. 
The readers of other histories of this 
period may turn to Mr. Massey, not 
for new facts, but for fresh and vigor- 
ous comments upon the facts which 
others have adduced. We often dis- 
sent from his views, but we applaud 
him for stating them with the straight- 
forward freedom which becomes an 
Englishman. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON CLASSICAL WRITERS. 


Causeries Historiques et Littéraires, par Emile Souvestre. 


THE recent death of M. Emile 
Souvestre invests his works with a 
fresh and a regretful interest. One of 
the most blameless of modern French 
writers, generally pure and remark- 
ably agreeable in style, he was a man 
who loved to dwell on the good side of 
every thing he looked at, and yet was 
by no means blind to evil, or weak in 
encountering it. A Breton by birth, 
and extremely fond of the study of 
local antiquities, he brought forward, 
first in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and afterwards in distinct publications, 

Grunt. Maa. Vou. XLII. 
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many curious illustrations of the man- 
ners, traditions, literature, and super- 
stitions of his countrymen. These 
were severally entitled, “ Les Derniers 
Bretons,” “Les Derniers Paysans,” &c. 
Afterwards came some tales of less 
merit. But then followed his admi- 
rable ‘Confessions d’un Ouvrier,” his 
* Philosophe sous les Toits,” his “ Me- 
morial de Famille,” &c., together with 
several dramas. These works, which 
have been compared to those of M. 
Topffer, of Geneva, appear to us to 
display a mind of ; ed higher 
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order than that of the Geneva novelist. 
Topffer is always amiable, but surely 
often dull. Neither does he ever give 
tokens of anything within better than 
his writings. Decidedly it is not so 
with the late M. Souvestre. One is 
often, in his later works especially, 
surprised by little flashes of thought 
and feeling, which could only issue 
from a mind that has enough and to 
spare, and rather keeps back than 

urs wastefully forth its riches. We 
ieee yet to learn almost everything 
about the actual life of one for many 
of whose writings we feel so high a 
respect; but it seems impossible that 
these, being so far to his honour, can 
have been out of harmony with his 
career. Before us lie two volumes of 
lectures, revised and published after 
their delivery “dans les principales 
villesde la Suisse Francaise’ —*“ Cause- 
ries,” their author calls them, “ Lit- 
téraires et Historiques.” 

The plan of these lectures is so 
simple, that the chief wonder is it has 
never, that we are aware of, been 
executed in a like manner in this 
country. Lectures on classical sub- 
jects, addressed to university students, 
we have indeed all read, and Schlegel’s 
valuable course on dramatic art and 
literature, now well translated and 

ublished (thanks to Mr. Bohn) at so 
ow a price, is, or should be, in the 
. hands of all who wish to know the 
opinion of a learned and enlightened 
man on a subject of large interest. 
Yet, M. Emile Souvestre, following, 
not in a servile manner, but with 
native good sense, has framed a course 
including the history of literature from 
its earliest periods, with numerous spe- 
cimens, which will better answer the 
object proposed than anything which 
has heretofore been accomplished. 

Nous n’avons point eu (says he) la pre- 
tension de donner un cours complet d’his- 
toire littéraire, nous avons seulement voulu 
faire conniitre aux femmes et rappeler 
aux hommes du monde les principales 
sources de notre littérature classique. 

In the pursuance of this idea, the 
subject-matter of M. Souvestre’s lec- 
tures is very much more extended and, 
of course, more superficially treated 
than that of Schlegel; and, while to 
many scholarly men this very word 
“superficial” presents nothing but an 
image of the flashy and worthless, 
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we are mistaken if it does not here 
prove to be the subject of a wise pre- 
ference above what is deeper and of 
narrower reach. Suppose an audience 
here in England of very respectable 
men and women of the middle ranks, 
such as may frequently be seen at our 
literary institutions; consider only or 
chiefly the object of conveying to minds, 
not probably very well prepared, sound 
and true information on any particular 
kind of literature, is it not quite essen- 
tial to a truthful view that some ac- 
count should be given of the state of 
manners and thought, the prevailing 
influences in short, of the period in 
which an author wrote? Much of this 
information, which Schlegel takes for 
granted as known already, is to be 
found in these “Causeries.” When, for 
instance, Aristophanes is in question, 
much is told us of the leading features 
of the time, and of the bearing of the 
celebrated piece of “The Clouds” on 
the character of Socrates, while consi- 
derable specimens are given of the 
dialogue. 

These specimens, however, being 
translations, we cannot, of course, al- 
ways compliment them as correct 
transmissions of their authors’ minds. 
The French language cannot always 
receive that desirable impress, but we 
have to be thankful for an escape from 
the narrowness of the school of Vol- 
taire, and very often considerable pains 
have been taken with the translations. 
On the whole, the work wears a truth- 
ful and candid and very intelligent 
aspect. Far below, in both compass 
and profundity, the labours of the 
Schlegels, his own successfully convey 
the right impression of the value of 
ancient thought and speech. From 
the commencement of the first and 
opening lecture we are tempted to 
make a short extract. 


Certain pure economists suppose that 
men who are met in community for the 
supply of wants first plant themselves upon 
a newly-discovered soil; from hence the 
derivation of agriculture, another word for 
settled abode, and family life. After- 
wards the earth’s products are wrought 
into new forms; from hence springs in- 
dustry, the mechanical arts, the gathering 
together in towns; lastly, the want of a 
medium of exchange creates commerce, 
whence roads have been made, and seas 
explored! Then at last, people, secure 
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of having the necessaries of life, turn their 
thoughts to superfluities. Solidly resting 
on their economical basis, well clothed, 
well fed, they bethink themselves of im- 
proving upon life and leisure by inventing 
literature and the arts. 

This, we allow, is a rational explana- 
tion ; it supposes a prudent, well-ordered 
race of human beings, resolved not to 
take its pleasure till its accounts are ba- 
lanced, nor till economists give permission 
so to do. Unfortunately this race of 
human beings is yet undiscovered. That 
which we know, born of Adam and Eve, 
has always been more inquisitive than 
logical, and its predilections for amuse- 
ment have been stronger than those tend- 
ing towards the prudential. Far from 
possessing the utilitarian tendency here 
supposed, men have always provokingly 
regarded the superfluous as the most ne- 
cessary article. The savage of the Orinoco 
willingly dispenses with shoes, but he 
wishes for ear-rings. The Negro of the 
coast of Guinea may renounce his well- 
being and his freedom, but not his dances 
and his songs. The [wild] earth is co- 
vered with people without agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, but no countries 
are found without ornamental workers, 
or without poets. What is our inference 
from hence? That man has wants of two 
quite distinct kinds, unsubordinated each 
to each, but which co-exist, because an- 
swering to faculties inseparable from our 
nature. When it is said that “* man does 
not live by bread alone,’’ an absolute 
truth is stated, capable of extension be- 
yond the domain of religion. Man is 
nourished by whatever corresponds to his 
primitive wants—expansion, melody, mo- 
tion (we are not now speaking of the 
higher aspirations). Take away these im- 
material appetites, you have not God’s 
creature at all, but a being of our own 
devising—a supposition, an impossibility ! 

We firmly believe, then, that art and 
literature were the brother and sister of 
the first created man, born in the same 
cradle, on the same day ; and if we know 
not what was their intercourse in the first 
ages of the world, we can conjecture by 
what we see in our own day among those 
tribes which have remained or returned 
to a state of social childhood. 

Now, among these tribes, the literary 
sense, that is, the tendency to formalize 
thought for some other purpose than that 
of satisfying positive wants, and only for 
the pleasure of the formula itself,—this 
literary sense, I say, has but one mode of 
expression, which is Sone. (Vol. i. p. 5.) 

After a few remarks of this kind, 
varied by early specimens of song, 
M. Souvestre passes on to the fable. 
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The ideas are not new, but they are 
well put. The lecturer firmly believes 
that a savage regards the objects of 
the chase in a manner very nearly 
akin to that with which he regards an 
enemy’s tribe, instancing his recorded 
appeals to and defiances of the wild 
beasts of the forest, as, for instance, in 
the case of the Indian hunter cited by 
the missionary Heewelder, who, after 
wounding a bear, which uttered many 
and plaintive cries, thus addressed the 
animal :— 

“ Arise, bear, thou art a coward, and no 
warrior, as thou pretendest to be. If 
thou wast one, thou wouldst show it by 
thy firmness, and not by old woman’s 
complainings. Thou knowest very well, 
bear, that our tribes are at war. Thine 
commenced it, but, finding the Indians the 
strongest, thy tribe conceals itself in the 
forest, to devour our hogs. I would wager 
that at this moment there is the flesh of 
this animal in thy stomach. If thou hadst 
conquered me I should have died like a 
brave warrior ; but thou, bear, thou re- 
mainest there, and criest on without re- 
morse for dishonouring thy tribe by thy 
weakness.” 

When the Indian had ended his ha- 
rangue, Hecwelder asked if he really sup- 
posed the bear understood him. 

‘* He understands me well,’’ replied the 
warrior, ‘‘ saw you not how ashamed he 
appeared when I reproached him ?’’ (p.20.) 


It may readily be divined how easy 
is the transition from these views of the 
human side of brutes (if we may so 
express it) to the employment of the 
fable, in which animals are made to 
give lessons to man. It is indeed an 
exaggerated satire of man; the ener- 
getic traits of the animal nature being 
made use of to make the picture of 
good or evil stronger. We have al- 
ways believed in the power of fable 
upon children and savages; but avery 
curious instance of its influence in the 
busy region of France and under the 
author’s own experience is described. 

I cite it (says M. Souvestre) because it 
is personal, recent, and has left an inef- 
faceable recollection on my mind. It was 
after the émeute of June, 1848. Paris 
was hastily demolishing those barricades 
on which the pierced and bloody flags of 
all parties had been raised. The battle 
hardly over, people tried to resume the 
ordinary habits of life with that feverish 
haste which betokens the need that is felt 
of order, and the impatience of a chaos. 
The public readings of the evening had 
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been agreed on a few days before the 
émeute, indeed on the very day on which it 
broke out I was to have had my inaugural 
one. As soon then as the cannon ceased 
to sound, I took my books and went to the 
place appointed. I found about two hna- 
dred auditors, workmen or bourgeois, who 
looked defiantly at one another; evidently 
they had been enemies the preceding even- 
ing. Those hands had prepared cartouches 
on opposite sides of the barricade; their 
countenances were gloomy, their glances 
suspicious. I spoke, J read, as well as 
one can speak and read under such a load 
of events, and with such an audience. 
Spite of myself, my ear, like theirs, was 
turned towards the door, anticipating the 
fusillade or cannon. This distraction and 
anxiety lasted for nearly an hour, while 
my own voice only went up and down, 
making a fruitless utterance. Just at the 
moment of finishing, I opened a volume of 
Florian, which was lying beside me, and I 
read the fable of the Two Lions. 


The fable which M. Souvestre read, 
is that striking one of two enormous 
Lions meeting together at the brink 
of a little river, whose shrunken 
thread of water was nearly run out. 
Together they might have quenched 
their thirst in peace; but pride stepped 
in— pride suggested that one alone 
should drink; they fought; fought 
for a long hour, burning with thirst 
the whole time; then, covered with 
wounds, they stopped, and each dragged 
himself half dead to thestream. Alas, 
during their combat, the stream had 
dried up! 

How singularly appropriate both the 
fable and the moral ! 

Vous lisez votre histoire, 

Malheureuse insensés, dont les divisions, 

L’orgueil, les fureurs, la folie, 
Consument en douleurs le moment de la vie! 
—— Hommes, vous étes ces lions,— 

Vos jours, c’est l’eau qui s’est tarie! 

I cannot tell you (adds M. Souvestre) 
what an effect was produced by this fable, 
whose application was so immediate and 
direct. At first a slight murmur arose, 
then a louder cry. Those two hundred 
auditors, immovable and dumb just before, 
looked at each other, murmuring out the 
last verses. In every eye, in all voices, 
were traces of emotion which could not 
be concealed. When I went out, I found 
under the portico the crowd talking with 
a painful degree of vivacity—minds were 
open to reasonable views, and sympathy 
was re-awakened in their hearts. I re- 
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gained my own rooms, less sadly traversing 
the dark and disturbed faubourg; the 
ground still seemed to tremble under my 
feet, but I felt that some hearts at least 
had righted themselves again.* 

We trust this was no delusion on 
the part of the reader; for among the 
least agreeable characteristics of our 
own time we are disposed to rank the 
small and very momentary influence 
of even the most striking passages from 
books. Generally speaking, although 
the social atmosphere in which we live 
is full, even to oppressiveness, of book- 
ishness in all its forms, we fear there 
never was a time in which the best 
thoughts, in which the greatest beauties 
of our very best thinkers and writers, 
were more thrown away for all prac- 
tical purposes. People, young or 
middle aged, do not seem thoroughly to 
know even the books they most praise. 
For the literature of the day, they 
searcely look upon it as really meant 
to be read, but only run through, in 
order to see how the book is put to- 
gether, and whether it is something to 
be talked about as bad or as good; but 
if the latter, who is the better for it ? 
Critics and readers form a chain con- 
ducting the notion, perhaps, the actual 
form, of the book from one to another ; 
but it seems to stop nowhere; on it 
goes, travelling from hand to hand, the 
next member of the reading society 
forwards it to the next; or one of 
Mudie’s vehicles for its circulation 
calls week by week to deposit the new 
book and remove the (by that time) 
old one. So one’s powers both of en- 
joyment and understanding get weak- 
ened, and that which Milton has put into 
the mouth of Him who “ spake as never 
man spake,” becomes a deep truth, 
worthy even of such an utterer— 

—— who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep vers’d in books, and shallow in himself.t 


With regard to older literature, we 
fear the case is more serious still. Even 
Shakspere—even Milton —are there 
many among Englishmen who have 
time todigest their exquisite beauties— 
to turn over and over again their pro- 
found thoughts ? We hope rather than 
believe that it may be so; but, how- 





* Pp. 26, 7, 8. 


{ Paradise Regained, book iv. 
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ever this may be, we are always glad 
to be recalled to what is most worthy 
of remembrance in past literature, 
whether of native or foreign growth, 
by the voice of the lecturer. People 
who have been too little accustomed to 
search for themselves, will sometimes, 
at the bidding of a Coleridge, a Schlegel, 
and a less learned Campbell or Sou- 
vestre, think it worth turning back 
to the works of an older time; and it 
is refreshing to believe that in this way 
they get glimpses of life and thought 
of quite another sort from that which 
surrounds them. One can hardly con- 
ceive of a modern audience, made up, 
as probably that of M. Souvestre, for in- 
stance, was, of moderately informedmen 
and women, hearing through his analy- 
sis (which, far inferior to Schlegel’s, 
is yet interesting and animating,) of 
the great Trilogy of Eschylus, the 
depth of symbolical meaning, the con- 
version of the Furies into the Eume- 
nides, the preparation for the sub- 
lime Gana of love and forgiveness 
—then the grand fable of Prome- 
theus, with its vast meanings—with- 
out picturing to oneself a certain 
heightening and refreshing of the spi- 
rits. It is not so much an amount of 
positive information as a quickening of 
the mind. 

Again, when such an auditory has 
listened in succession to sketches of the 
lives of ancient orators and historians, 
there is a consciousness of what man 
has done under a variety of social 
aspects, worth much more than the 
perusal of our easily constructed mo- 
dern books. The lecturer, if full of 
his theme, and imbued with the spirit 
of what he teaches, has a power which 
no mere writer can possess. 

When M. Emile Souvestre arrives 
at length at the age of the Cesars, he 
utters words which we scarcely think 
could have been ventured in I’rance 
itself, so impossible docs it seem to 
evade their meaning. 

The era of the Cesars! A sort of ver- 
tigo seems to have come upon every man 
who arrived at the dignity of empire; 
power produced upon him the effect of 
some magic potion; reason was dis- 
turbed, he lost the consciousness of his 
humanity, he fancied himself a God. 
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And what a God! The world, given 
up to his passions, is like a field in which 
he is the mower; but one being hence- 
forth pervades the empire; others are 
his instruments, his means of pleasure. 
Inevitable consequence of arbitrary power ! 
Man, a vacillating incomplete creature in 
himself, never can with impunity be 
trusted without checks. If he can do 
whatever he wills, sooner or later he will 
wish to do evil, through the imperfection 
of his own nature. To limit his power is 
not to throw peculiar suspicion upon him, 
it is simply to treat him as a man, thatis, 
as corruptible. Omnipotence is fit only 
to belong to Omniscience, and Omnisci- 
ence is God’s alone. Let those who 
doubt the dangers of arbitrary authority 
re-read the history of the successors of 
Augustus. They will see how the mad- 
ness of empire gained insensible sway, and 
blinded and rendered them deaf to all 
beside. All the Cesars began like angels, 
and ended as monsters.* . . . 

Again, speaking of Tacitus— 

Besides the Pope, who scattered his 
ashes to the wind, we may cite Linguet, 
who has heaped as many reproaches upon 
him as if he had been his contemporary ; 
and the Emperor Napoleon, who, impa- 
tient of his revelations concerning the 
Cesars, treated him as a foulmouthed 
writer. 

Do you know how he justified such an 
expression? By what Tacitus says of 
Nero. According to him, the Latin his- 
torian calumniated the son of Agrippina; 
he did not understand that, after all, 
this Emperor had helped to consolidafe 
the unity of the Roman power ; he forgot 
how, at the death of this supposed mon- 
ster, certain provinces had lamented over 
him and erected altars to Nero. 

As to the alleged calumny, we beg to 
say that, if it was so, it did not proceed 
from Tacitus only, but from all who wrote 
the history of that reign; and it would be 
very strange if all voices concurred to re- 
peat the same lie. And are not the facts 
there? Who poisoned Britannicus ? who 
made Seneca open his veins? who assas- 
sinated his own mother? Did the unity of 
the Roman empire require these crimes ? 

Is it true to say that the establishment 
of the empire constituted the unity of 
Rome? Is it not from this point that we 
may date the revolt of the Legions, the 
double and triple nominations of Emperors, 
which enabled the provinces to attack 
Rome, and detached them by degrees from 
her ?T 





* Vol. ii. pp. 315, 316. 


+ Well says a writer of British birth, when speaking. of Tacitus: ‘‘ I am inclined 
to look upon his work as one of the most stupendous efforts of truly moral greatness 
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“There are modern pedants else- 
where,” observes M. Souvestre, “* who 
by dint of habitual correction of 
Latin exercises have thought they 
understood the Latin language better 
than Tacitus, and have declared that 
he does not belong to a good school.” 
Well, in reply to such, does he dwell 
“sur son admirable concision, qui 
semble cristaliser la pensée, et -I’en- 
chisser dans le recit comme une 
pierrerie étincellante. Ce qui est 
moins connu (he adds) c’est la sou- 


Tu es donc heureux, Agricola, non- 
seulement d’avoir vécu avec tant de gloire, 
mais aussi d’étre mort a-propos. 

Ceux qui ont assisté 4 tes derniers en- 
tretiens disent que tu as subi ta destinée 
sans regret, comme si tu eusses voulu par 
ton courage absoudre l’empereur. Mais 
pour moi, pour ta fille, ce n’est pas assez, 
de l’amertume de ta perte; il faut encore 
qu’d notre tristesse s’ajoute la douleur 
de n’avoir pu assister 4 ta maladie, sou- 
tenir ta vie défaillante, nous rassasier de 
ta vue et de tes embrassements. Ah / 
pourquoi n’avons-nous pas recueilli tes 
volontés et tes paroles, pour les fixer au 
fond de notre coeur! C’est la notre 
regret, notre blessure, Forcés d’étre ab- 
sents, nous t’avons perdu quatre années 
avant ta mort. Sans doute, 6 le meil- 
leur des péres, gréce au dévouement de la 
plus aimée des ¢pouses, rien n’a manqué 
& tes honneurs suprémes; mais il a 
manqué des larmes A tes restes, et tes 
yeux, dans les derniéres lueurs de la vie 
ont dd desirer quelque chose. 

S’il est un asile pour les manes des 
hommes vertueux; si les grandes &mes, 
comme les sages aiment 4 le penser, ne 
séteignent pas avec le corps :—repose en 
paix, et rappelle-nous de nos regrets im- 
puissants et de nos plaintes efféminées, 
nous qui sommes ta famille, 4 la contem- 
plation de tes vertus, qu'il n’est point 
permis de pleurer. C’est par notre ad- 
miration, par nos louanges ¢éternelles ; 
c’est en te ressemblant, si nous en avons la 
force, que nous honorerons dignement ta 
mémoire. Tel est la véritable hommage, 
le pieux devoir de ceux qui te sont unis. 
J exhorte ta fille, et ta femme a rendre ce 
culte au souvenir de leur pére et de leur 
époux. Qu’elles aient toujours présentes 
toutes tes actions, toutes tes paroles! 
Il vaut mieux qu’elles contemplent ta 
gloire dans l'image de ton Ame que dans 
celle de ton corps. 


plesses onctueuse de son style lorsque 
l'attendressement le gagne.” 

From the concluding sentences of 
that exquisite composition, the life of 
Agricola, we are here strongly 
tempted to place, by way of compa- 
rison, the French translation and that 
of Davanzati, in Italian. Our readers 
will do justice to the pains-taking 
Frenchman while they appreciate the 
immeasurable advantages of the lan- 
guage of Italy :— 


Beato te, Agricola, che vivesti si chiaro, 
e moristi si a tempo! Abbracciasti la 
morte, come contano quei ch’ udirono i 
tuoi ultimi detti, con forte cuore e lieto: 
quanto a te, quasi scolpandone il prin- 
cipe. Ma, a me e alla figliuola tua, oltre 
all’ acerbezza dell’ aver perduto un tanto 
padre, scoppia il cuore che non ci sia 
toccato ad assistere nella tua malattia, aiu- 
tarti mancarti, saziarti d’abbraciare, ba- 
ciare, affissarci nel tuo volto: averemmo 
raccolti pure precetti e detti da stamparli 
ne’ nostri animi. Questo é il dolore, il col- 
tello al nostro cuore. Gid quattro anni 
prima, per esser stato assente, sei morto 
anoi. Senza dubbio, o ottimo padre! per 
la presenza della moglie tua amatissima ti 
soverchiarono tutti le cose al farti cuore: 
ma tu se’ stato reposto con queste meno 
lagrime: e pure alcuna, cosa desiderasti 
vedere al chiuder degli occhi tuoi. 

Se le sante anime sono in alcun luogo, 
se gli spiriti magni (come i savi vogliono), 
non muoiono insieme col corpo, riposati 
in pace, e retira noi, famiglia tua, del vano 
desiderio e donnesco pianto, al contemplar 
le tuoi virttii: per le quali non convien 
piangere né percuotersi, ma adornati pid 
tosto di maraviglie e laudi che durino, 
e se natura tante forze pud darei, imitarti. 
Questo 6 l’onor veroe la pieta de’ congiun- 
tissimi: cos) a’ tuoi figliuola e moglie 
imporrei venerar la memoria del padre e 
del marito: rivolgersi per la mente tutti 
suoi fatti: abbraciar’ la sua fama e la figura 
dell’ animo pit che del corpo. 





that we know of. I allude especially to the triumph of self-sustaining energy it mani- 
fests. In most other biographies of nations there are magnificent materials to work 


upon; Tacitus had worse than none. .. . 


He had a civilised desert for his landscape ; 


a moral graveyard for his scene. The conflict of political powers was over and past ; 
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M. Emile Souvestre terminates the 
course of lectures with one on Dante; 
and once more he gives it a political 
turn, and, of course, one not favour- 
able to the present successful rule in 
his native land. He points to Dante 
as a memorable instance of a man 
grandly free in all his general views 
and intentions, but failing through 
succumbing to a present expediency. 
In his “Treatise on Monarchy,” he 
says Dante wishes to exalt the em- 
peror in order that the restoration of 
the Roman empire and the glory of 
Italy may follow. The law of might 
is advocated as the law of right—a 
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fatal patriotic error, upon which 
Austria may comment with sword and 
staff. 

The concluding passages are ex- 
tremely beautiful; we only wish our 
space allowed us to insert them here ; 
but we close the volumes with a feel- 
ing of regret that a voice lifted up in 
behalf of adherence to duty and prin- 
ciple, and advocating the noble dic- 
tates of Christian morality rather than 
the “positivisme aride,” which too 
much prevails in the political world is 
now silent, and will declare itself no 
longer except through the medium of a 
transcript of its genial utterances. 


REMAINS OF MEDLEHVAL LONDON. 


MEDLEVAL LONDON, or the 
physiognomy of the metropolis during 
the Middle Ages, is now almost as 
much matter of recondite investiga- 
tion, as that of London under the do- 
minion of the Romans. The Great Fire, 
sweeping as it did from east to west, 


left but little of the elder features, the 
historic marks of civic story, whereby 
we could recall one of the most ancient 
cities of Europe. What the fire spared 
time and improvements have gradually 


removed from our sight. Old gabled 
houses with their projecting stories, 
bow-windows, and quaint decorations, 
one by one yield to the destroyer, 
where they served as landmarks to in- 
dicate the boundary of the ruthless 
element, which inflicted in a few days 
such an extraordinary catastrophe on 
our city. The general aspect of London 
is modern; it is not like Paris, or 
Cologne, or Frankfort, and other con- 
tinental towns and cities, whose vene- 
rable spires and cathedral towers give 
so much picturesqueness, and convey 
to the mind so much food for reflec- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, London in 
its general character does not carry 
the spectator beyond two centuries. 


The casual - visitor might wander 
throughout the town for weeks with- 
out meeting with any memorial which 
gave him an appearance of antiquity 
beyond the time of Elizabeth, ail not 
often the opportunity of seeing any- 
thing so early even as that. I do not 
mean that he would not see here and 
there a relic of greater antiquity, as 
in the abbey of Westminster and the 
Tower, but these are exceptional 
cases, and do not tend to alter the 
general idea conveyed. 

However, a hundred years since it 
was somewhat different. At that 
time many medieval characteristics 
remained, and with them, one might 
say, institutions of the middle ages. 
But an immense revolution has taken 
place. In 1755 there were ancient 
grumblers, who thought the constitu- 
tion in danger because we did not take 
a week between London and York, 
and had given up the waggon for a 
stage-coach. But the glories of the 
latter, with its prancing four horses, and 
its blithe, red-faced, j olly coachman, had 
not been yet developed to their fullest 
extent. The innovation was a luxury 
as great then, as breakfasting in Lon- 





the cataract had worn itself down. 


No man dreamed any more of a democracy—no 


man imagined the restoration of an aristocratic commonwealth was possible... . . 


Think what it was to have the heart to write at all at such a time. 
was for one, whose soul was untainted by his time, to write of it. 


Think what it 
Think what the 


strength of that spirit must have been to produce a work like his, and that despite the 
oppressive consciousness that he should never live to see the day when it could be 
appreciated, possibly without any distinct hope that it should ever be so.”—M’Cul- 


lagh’s Lectures on History. 
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don and dining at Liverpool now. 
These changes have wrought others ; 
and in pone more is the contrast seen 
than between the inns or hotels near 
the great railway termini, and the old- 
fashioned, caravanserai-looking places, 
such as are the old metropolitan com- 
mercial inns, where they preserve their 
pristine appearance. ‘These inns are 
chiefly found in Holborn, Bishopsgate 
Street, the Borough, and Aldgate, 
these being formerly the chief outlets 
to the metropolis, and taking the 
position that the great railway termini 
do at the present time. They con- 
sist in general of three sides of a 

uadrangle, or rather paralellogram, 
the fourth side having the gateway, 
beneath which the inn is approached, 
Galleries are formed all round, from 
which the bed-rooms open, and so that 
the inmates could issue therefrom and 
look down upon the starting coach or 
waggon, either to see to their property 
being forwarded, or to prevent it start- 
ing off without them. For protection 


they were shut in by large gates, with 
a wicket entrance, and guarded by a 
porter or watchman all night. 


I speak 
of them in the past tense, not that they 
do not in many instances still exist, 
but because the principles that sup- 
ported them are gone, and now they 
are relics only, which are disappearing 
very fast, and are, in some instances 
where they remain, extensively modi- 
fied. I will enumerate a few of those 
which yet bear some of the ancient 
characteristics. In Holborn, the Old 
Bell and the Black Bull; in Bishopsgate 
Street, the Green Dragon, Four Swans, 
and Bull; in Aldgate, the Bull, Blue 
Boar, and Saracen’s Head; in the 
Borough, the King’s Head, White 
Hart, Talbot, Queen’s Head,- and 
others. 

Ihave named but a few scattered 
instances, and these not all bearing 
the same appearance. Some are more 
modified than others, and some of more 
importance. There are also a great 
number from which  stage-coaches 
started, not having the arrangement 
or accommodation of the older inns, 
but yet of good standing. There are 
also scattered about in the same vici- 
nities as those I have named, inns for 
carriers, and extensive accommodation 
in stabling, which recall to us the days 
of ae travelling chapmen, when much 
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of the commercial business of the 
country was conducted by mounted 
horsemen and packhorses. All this 
belongs to a medieval development, 
and has only vanished during the last 
half century. It is not that these inns 
have left behind them actual buildings 
of a medizval time, and it is quite an 
error to suppose even that the Tabard 
in Southwark is the same structure as 
that in which the Canterbury Pilgrims 
were lodged; but the arrangement is 
unquestionably the same. It is also one 
of the most picturesque we possess, 
and perhaps the earliest in date that 
can be found in London, and doubtless 
preserves much of the character of 
that which it superseded. But re- 
mains of much older inns yet exist in 
some country towns, and at Gloucester 
there is still a portion of the New Inn 
standing, which was erected in the 
fifteenth century. A curious and in- 
teresting account of English inns, 
written in the sixteenth century, is 
somewhat illustrative of the arrange- 
ment :— 

These townes that we call thorowfaires 
have great and sumptuous innes builded 
in them, for the receiving of such travellers 
and strangers as pass to and fro. The 
manner of harbouring wherein is not like 
to that of some other countries, in which 
the host or goodman of the house doth 
challenge a lordlie authoritie over his 
guests, but clean otherwise, sith every man 
may use his inne as his owne house in 
England, and have for his monie how great 
or little varietie of vittels and what other 
service himself shall thinke expedient to 
call for. Our innes are also verie well 
furnished with naperie, bedding, and ta- 
pisserie, especialle with naperie; for, be- 
sides the linnen used at the tables, which is 
commonly washed dailie, is such and so 
much as belongeth unto the estate and 
calling of the guest, ech commer is sure 
to lie in clene sheetes, wherein no mau 
hath beene lodged since they came from 
the landresse, or out of the water wherein 
they wer last washed. If the traveller 
have an horse, his bed dooth cost him no- 
thing, but if he go on foote he is sure to 
paie a penie for the same; but whether 
he be horsemen or footemen, if his chamber 
be once appointed, he may carie the kaie 
with him as his owne house so long as he 
lodgeth there. If he lose ought whilst he 
abideth in the inne, the host is bound by 
a generall custome to restore the damage, 
so that there is no greater securitie anie 
where for travellers then in the gretest 
innes of England... . . Inall innes we 
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have plentie of ale, beire, and sundrie 
kinds of wine, and such is the capacitie of 
some of them that they are able to lodge 
200 or 300 persons and their horses at 
ease, and thereto with a verie short warn- 
ing make such provision for their diet as 
to him that is unacquainted withall may 
seeme to be incredible. 


Thus much saith Master Harrison. 
Mr. Britton states that at the beginning 
even of the present century, “it was a 
common practice at the travellers’, now 
called commercial, inns, to charge six- 
pence or a shilling for the guest who 
either walked or travelled by stage, 
whilst the bagman or farmer who had 
a horse was exempt from bed charge.” 
But our habits have wondrously 
changed: travelling horsemen passed 
out of date when ‘the stage-coach be- 
came a fast and comfortable convey- 
ance all over the country, and bagmen 
and farmers indulged in the luxury of 
a gig on springs. The inns changed a 
little, or were adapted to the innova- 
tion; but now a greater bas taken place, 
and all is changing together, through 
the development of railway travelling. 
The stage-coach is a rarity, or a mere 
ghost of a departed principle; the old 
ponderous waggon, covered with dust, 
and driven by dusty, awkward, and 
self-willed countrymen, has disappeared 
altogether ;* and these changes, effected 
in the last half-century, have done more 
to break a connecting link with -me- 
dieval manners and customs, than the 
whole time that elapsed between the 
reign of Elizabeth and the accession of 
George III. The result of it will be 
to gradually efface all the remnants of 
such inns as Harrison describes with 
so much unction. 

The old Angel inn at St. Clement 
Danes, Strand, near the corner of Wych 
Street, had until recently quaint gal- 
leries round the court-yard, which have 
been lately removed as alterations are 
now taking place to suit the new habits 
which have arisen. This inn nearly two 
centuries ago was that where the coaches 
to Cheltenham and the west of England 
started from. The changes which the 
removal or reconstruction of our old 
coach inns, the old carriers’ inns, and 
stabling effect, may not appear to alter 
features to a casual observer, but to 
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the curious visitor they are much, and 
indicate a social change of great im- 
portance. The old inn is connected 
with commercial habits and intercourse 
now quite out of date, when fairs were 
not merely ene of idle resort, but 
large annual markets for such wares 
as could not easily be procured from 
great distances, and when the chapmen 
were a most important class inour com- 
munity. Both these and the bagmen 
travelled with horses and pack-saddles, 
and the inn was developed for their 
accommodation, as well as for those 
travellers of a miscellaneous kind, who 
found the stage coach a luxurious con- 
veyance in comparison with the slower 
and humbler waggon, which, however, 
still maintained its ground with those 
whose poverty was a bar to the quicker 
and more pretending vehicle. 

The oldest inns yet remaining in 
London are those of the Borough, and 
they are ranged on the east side of the 
street from London Bridge, which, be- 
fore the destruction of the old bridge, 
contained anumber of most picturesque 
dwellings, that gave a quaint charac- 
ter to the approach. All of these inns 
have undergone great modifications, 
but with all this they are exceedingly 
interesting. There is a marked feature 
in them which is worth noting, viz. that 
they are all situated at the end of a 
long gateway, and consequently at a 
distance from the street. This arrange- 
ment, which is more or less the case 
with all old inns, was a suggestion of 
convenience and safety; for when tra- 
vellers carried about with them their 
money, and did not as now pass it 
through a banker's hands, it might often 
happen that these inns contained a rich 
booty for the expert and daring thief: 
but these avenues shut in by gates, and 
the approach always commanded by 
the bar of the inn, must have rendered 
it very difficult for a marauder to make 
an attempt. As we arrive from the 
city, the first we come to is the King’s 
Head, of which perhaps but a small 
part of the original inn remains; butit is - 
nevertheless exceedingly picturesque, 
a large portion of it being constructed 
of wood, with galleries on the south 
side, having a row one above the other. 
It does not seem to be much older than 





* Acts of Parliament in 1767 contain curious details on the required structure of 
these waggons. 
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the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but this refers to its externals, 
which may be merely alterations: the 
inn stands on a great depth of ground. 
The next is the White Hart, whose 
plan is a long oblong; it has a double 
tier of galleries all round, that is, on 
three sides of a square. It has also a 
quadrangle behind the house of great 
depth, and yet possesses some windows 


which may belong to the latter part of 
the sixteenth century or beginning of 


the seventeenth, and a very high gabled 
roof. The George is the next, and is 
remarkable for its very spacious = 
mises, which extend back a very long 
way. Its plan is like the last, an ob- 


long, and it has a large quadrangle of 


stabling behind the house, and even 
premises in the rear of this. Its cha- 
racter has undergone great changes, 
and, although enough remains to show 
its claim to be ranked among the rest, 
yet is there less in this than in the 
others. But the most famous of all 
these, not the less from its present ap- 
pearance than from its connection with 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, is the 
Talbot, formerly called the Tabard. 
This inn is not only the most pictu- 
resque of the group, but it is probably 
the most so of any of our old metro- 
politan structures. It has a more 


obvious claim to antiquity than any of 


the others, though there is nothing to 
connectit with the identical condition it 
was in when the Canterbury Pilgrims 
issued forth from its gates. But, never- 
theless, we may console ourselves that 
the changes are not radical, but chiefly 
in detail. Like the others, it is placed 
in a retired court-yard at a distance 
from the street, and is reached by a 
gateway. Of this court-yard it occu- 
pies but two sides, forming one angle, 
and this appears to be the old arrange- 
ment; but it may have been larger. 
It is not a lofty structure, and has but 
one row of galleries, which hang over, 
supported upon brackets, though here 
and there with the addition of a 
pillar. The gables are high, and 
have windows constructed within them, 
and the whole has a very quaint air, as 
much so as if an old lady with Eliza- 
bethan ruff and farthingale walked 
amongst modern fashion in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. As I lately saw it, with 
carriers’ waggons being unloaded, 
packages lying here and there, and 


other appurtenances of an inn yard, it 
seemed as if purposely arranged for an 
artist’s sketch; and the sunlight played 
over the whole, casting this into shade 
and bringing out thatinto relief, making 
a perfect picture. The present struc- 
ture cannot be older than the sixteenth 
century, though possibly some portions 
of an earlier edifice may remain: it has 
spacious premises at the back, accord- 
ing to an arrangement that seems to 
govern all these establishments. The 
Queen’s Head is the last of these, and 
has suffered a great deal from changes. 
The inn is a modernised building at 
the end of the gateway, and there is 
on the north side a portion of its gal- 
leries remaining, but they are appro- 
priated to other purposes, being occu- 
pied by a hop merchant. The premises 
are very spacious. Besides these, there 
are the Half Moon and Catherine 
Wheel, which possess characteristics of 
the old inn. 

On the city approach to the bridge, 
many old inns have passed away. 
The Cross Keys in Gracechurch 
Street has been pulled down and re- 
built for oflices. The Spread Eagle 
yet remains, but is in no way remark- 
able. In Cullum Street the Ipswich 
Arms was an old inn with galleries 
all round, and was pulled down last 
year. In Mark Lane is an old inn 
which was not embraced in the all- 
devouring fire of 1666, but it has for 
many years been let for a hemp and 
flax warehouse: its sign was the Golden 
Key. The Bull in Leadenhall Street 
is now in process of transformation, 
and its old galleries destroyed; and 
the Blue Boar in Aldgate is very 
dilapidated. The Saracen’s Head, 
near Aldgate pump, yet retains some 
marks of antiquity, and has not 
yet followed in the wake of so many 
of its fellows. But in some instances, 
where the inn is retained for its 
legitimate purpose, a modification has 
taken place, as in the Four Swans, 
Bishopsgate Street, where the galleries 
are now glazed in. This inn is a good 
example of the arrangement, having 
undergone few alterations. The plan 
is oblong, with galleries of a double tier 
around the three sides: it is rather 
narrow across, not at so great a depth 
from the street as many others, nor are 
the premises so spacious; but the ar- 
rangement is very complete, and the 
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bar is conveniently placed for observ- 
ing all that goes on in the yard. The 
Green Dragon and Bull have both re- 
ceived extensive alterations; the latter 
is large and has a spacious quadrangle. 
In Holborn, the Bellis the most re- 
markable, and preserves its old galleries 
and arrangement. The Black Bull is 
an old inn, but modified. Close to Day 
and Martin’s blacking manufactory is 
an extensive range of galleried dwell- 
ings at the end of a yard, which was 
part of an oldinn. ‘The public-house 
at the corner of the gateway has for 
its sign the Angel, but it is an ordinary 
tavern of low class. These were some 
of the principal inns that formerly re- 
ceived the metropolitan traveller: 
most of them were of early origin, and 
indeed the signs alone are a mark of 
their antiquity, as they are for the 
most part the heraldic cognisances of 
great families, and these particularly 
carry us back to the Middle Ages. 
But in the last century we have lost 
the most interesting features of me- 
dieval London, that is, the whole of the 
City Gates, and the entire Wall, with 
its towers. As regards the former, 


they were indeed of comparatively 
modern construction, the chief of the 
city gates having been destroyed, or 
nearly so, by the Great Fire of 1666. 
But their very existence in od shape 
wasa reminiscence of the Middle Ages, 
and some no doubt had their -first 


foundation even in Roman times. As 
regards the wall, it was for the main 
part a construction of our Roman con- 
querors, probably, however, late in 
their occupation of this island. We 
may find it delineated with accuracy in 
some maps of London. In that of 1710, 
it is particularly clearly defined, but it 
occurs in those of a much later date, 
though not always well drawn out. In 
the earlier maps it appears kept nearly 
free from dwellings, especially on the 
inner side ; and if we make the tour of 
its demarcation now, we shall perceive, 
by the character of the dwellings on 
its site, that they are none of them 
earlier in construction than the date of 
the destruction of the gates, 1760, and 
many are much nearer our time. The 
first innovations on the integrity of the 
wall were made by openings through 
it at the end of streets, which was par- 
ticularly necessary on the north side ; 
accordingly breaches were made at 
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the end of Broad Street, Coleman 
Street, Basinghall Street, and Alder- 
manbury. Bethlehem Hospital was on 
the outside, having its front towards 
Moorfields, whilst its back rested on 
the wall; and when this was pulled 
down and removed to St. George's 
Fields, the wall which remained at 
that part was removed too, and the 
_— range of dwellings between 
foorgate Street and Bloomfield Street 
erected: which change has been ef- 
fected in the last forty years. At this 
ye the agger is perhaps traced by a 
slight elevation of the soil on which 
these houses stand. Proceeding east- 
wards we come to the church of All- 
hallows, where some faint traces of the 
wall can still be seen: the church itself 
is modern, and can claim to be consi- 
dered as ugly a structure as any in 
London. The wallran at the back of the 
houses on the north side of Wormwood 
Street, which probably conceals remains 
of it, and when we arrive at Bishops- 
gate Street, the site of the gate will be 
found indicated on a house at the 
corner of Camomile Street. The latter 
street also continues the line, the houses 
on the north side having been con- 
structed after it was destroyed; they 
are all of a recent character, as well as 
its continuation, Bevis Marksand Duke 
Street, formerly called Shoemakers’ 
Row; and here again the agger can be 
traced by the rise of the ground at 
Castle Street, which crosses into 
Houndsditch. This brings us to Ald- 
gate, and on crossing over, the line is 
imperfectly continued by Jewry Street 
being between it and the Minories, and 
it is probable that in this neighbour- 
hood many remains of the wall may 
yet be found. Continuing on towards 
the Tower, which cannot be done by 
any continuous street, we shall find 
large portions of the wall yet standing 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Postern Row, greater part of which 
would long since have been destroyed 
but for the energy of Mr. C. Roach 
Smith; but it is to be regretted that 
this portion is, after being many years 
visible, now hidden by new buildings. 
A short time since, a portion of a 
buttress or tower was discovered in 
this vicinity. It was of medieval con- 
struction. 
I will now return to view the western 
side from Moorgate, between the site 
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of which and that of Cripplegate large 
warehouses for carriers have been con- 
structed, which must have rendered it 
necessary to throw down what remained 
of the wall; but a small portion of it is 
preserved within an inclosure nearly 
opposite Sion College. It offers no- 
thing very remarkable, and the line 
continues by Hart Street to the ex- 
treme angle inclosing Lamb’s chapel, 
anciently a hermitage, of which the 
crypt remains, but the superstructure 
is modern. It is so secluded a nook, 
even now, that it might well be selected 
for retirement from the world, although 
in the midst of its hurried and fevered 
struggle ; for the original arrangement, 
being just without the operation of the 
great fire, remains, and is a bar to any 
active thoroughfare. Portions of this 
angle of the wall with semi-circular 
bastions are yet to be seen in Cripple- 
gate church-yard, the church being 
without the old walls. The line of the 
wall hence is obscure, and not well 
defined by the line of the streets; but 
Monkwell Street and Noble Street, 
the back of whose houses rested on the 
wall, carry us to Aldersgate, and from 
thence it proceeded to Newgate, em- 
bracing the monastery of the Grey 
Friars, now Christ’s Hospital, but leav- 
ing on the outside the priory of Saint 
Bartholomew. Passing thence by the 
street known as the Old Bailey—a 
term which belongs to ancient fortifi- 
cation—it reaches Ludgate Hill close to 
St. Martin’s church, the site of the gate 
being a little to the east of the ter- 
mination of the former street ; and by 
crossing to the court opposite we find 
a portion of wall remaining, in a nar- 
row court leading down to Bridge 
Street, where a portion of a tower has 
recently been discovered. Hence it 
went straight down to the side of the 
Fleet, and followed its course to Black- 
friars. 

But this latter part from Ludgate 
was not the Roman boundary, which 
went direct to the castle of Montfichet, 
which stood near where is now the 
Times office, and terminated at Castle 
Baynard. King Edward the First 
made the alteration in 1277, and it is 
probable the term “ Old Bailey ” might 
then be applied as distinguishing the 
old from the new work. 
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The wall was flanked or defended 
by towers at irregular distances, the 
arrangement being determined by the 
defence required. In 1734 an author 
tells us* that they were fifteen in 
number, and at that time they must 
have been in tolerable preservation. 
In 1760 another writer saysf that 
fifteen towers remain; but it appears 
from his account that only a few exhi- 
bited their ancient condition. One he 
speaks of as “inhabited by a baker 
about the middle of Houndsditch, over 
against the end of Gravel Lane, but 
having its entry from Shoemakers’ 
Row.” It was twenty-six feet high, 
but appears to have been much de- 
cayed. Another, eighty paces nearer 
to Aldgate, twenty-one feet high: and 
a fragment of one on the west side of 
the Minories, a piece about eight feet 
high, serving as a basement to a new 
building of three stories, in front of 
which, on a large stone, is this in- 
scription :— 

Gory BEE To Gop ON HIGH! whowas 
gratiouslie pleased in a wounderfull manner 
to preserve the lifes of all the people in 
this house, 12 in number, when the ould 
wall of this bulworke fell downe three 
stories high, and so broad as two cartes 
might enter a brest, and yet without harme 
to anie of their persones. 

The Lord sanctifie this his great provi- 
dence unto them all, Amen and Amen. 

It was on Tuesday the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1651. 


We have here a date of the destruc- 
tion of one of these defences; and it 
is most probable that many were in a 
state of decay, or only maintained in 
repair when they could be converted 
into use as dwellings or for other pur- 

oses. Encroachments on the wall 

ad been made chiefly between Ald- 
gate and the Postern or Tower-hill, 
and again at the western part of the 
wall between Cripplegate and Black- 
friars. Externally they appear more 
general, the consequence of filling up 
the ditch and making a street along 
its site, as at Fore Street and Hounds- 
ditch: and the town ditch is marked 
in a map about the date of 1738, be- 
yond the angle at Cripplegate church ; 
but it was doubtless only a name given 
to the spot where it had remained 
longer than elsewhere. 
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Several of the towers and portions 
of the wall have been laid bare by the 
pulling down of houses: one at Lud- 
— in 1792, after a destructive 

re; it is figured in Smith’s Remains 
of Ancient London. A piece of the 
wall, of Roman work, was more re- 
cently discovered when the opening 
was made for the Blackwall railway. 
In that neighbourhood there yet re- 
main many fragments of the wall in a 
perfect condition, although concealed 
by warehouses, especially at Coopers’ 
Row, where one part of the parapet is 
well preserved. 

The distribution of the fifteen towers 
or bulwarks was as follows: between 
the Postern by the Tower and Aldgate, 
three; all of which I think have had 
their remains laid bare at different 
times, and destroyed. Between Ald- 
gate and Bishopsgate were also three ; 
but only one between the last gate and 
Moorgate ; for it must be remembered 
that, as the large fen or moor went 
quite up to the city wall at this part, 
it formed of itself a military protec- 
tion, and rendered any additional bul- 
wark unnecessary. Between this and 
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Aldersgate there were four, perhaps 
two between each gate. Between 
Aldersgate and Newgate, two. And the 
same number between Newgate and 
Ludgate. I think this enumeration 
must be taken with some reserve, for it 
leaves a portion of the wall from Lud- 
gate tothe FJeet Ditch without that pro- 
tection ; then again it must be recollect- 
ed this portion was of a later date, and 
was perhaps a mere wall for inclosing the 
city, and of no great strength as com- 
pared with the more ancient construc- 
tion. The height of the old wall has 
been given at twenty feet, and ten feet 
in thickness, and the towers about fort 

feet in height. In 1477 (17 Edw. IV. 

it underwent a repair at the charge of 
the different companies, to which work 
the executors of Sir John Crosby con- 
tributed, and it was completed in one 
year during the mayoralty of Ralph 
Josceline, who, with his company of 
Drapers, was at the charges of that 
a between Bishopsgate and All- 

allows-in-the- Wall. 
J. G. Watter. 


(To be continued.) 





LIFE OF P. T. BARNUM. 
Written by Himself. 


BIOGRAPHY is doubtless a.very 
delightful branch of literature, but we 
have always considered that to render 
it amusing or instructive there must 
be some interest attached to the hero 
of the work, or he must have moved 
amongst persons of note, or the book 
itself must have literary merit; an im- 
pression which is not removed by the 

erusal of this work. “ Barnum the 

howman,” as he (with republican 
plainness, or, as we think, with a touch 
of “the devil's darling sin, the pride 
that apes humility,”) delights to call 
himself, belongs to a class which cer- 
tainly holds an important place in the 
view of persons of a certain age, but 
that age is unfortunately one at which 
reading is rather a trouble than a de- 
light. We well remember when we 
thought Wombwell must be a very 
great man indeed, and when Richard- 
son held a place in our estimation little, 
if at all, inferior to that of the glitter- 
ing monarch whom the tall man of his 


company represented; but we confess 
to having somewhat changed our opinion 
about such celebrities, and this may 
esa a account for the fact that this 

iography does not interest us by 


virtue of the greatness of its hero. 


Barnum’s private friends, Uncle Sam, 
Esquire Hoyt, and a host of others, 
are not interesting persons on paper, 
and we even doubt whether we 
should appreciate their society if we 
were within the range of the practical 
jokes which pass for fun in America. 
The persons with whom Barnum has 
been connected in his public capacity 
of showman are likewise singularly un- 
interesting, Jenny Lind alone excepted, 
and of her nothing new of any interest 
or importance is told. The only person 
with whom he associated in England, 
whose name is known to the public, is 
his friend Albert Smith, whom at that 
time he seems rather to have looked 
down upon, as being merely an “au- 
thor, dramatist, and dentist ;” but whom 
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he warmly congratulates on having at 
last attained to the “dignity of a show- 
man.” It is plain, therefore, that 
the society in which Mr. Barnum has 
moved does not give interest to this 
book; most of his friends are, in fact, 
only not so bad as himself. To literary 
merit the work does not aspire; it is 
fair, however, to state that it does not 
betray any remarkable lack of know- 
ledge of the English language. But 
why should such a book be published ? 
We know that Dogberry was desirous 
to be written down an ass; his object 
was, however, to have evidence of the 
absurd slander in black and white; but 
why should a man who has acquired 
more than a competence write a book 
to guard the public from falling into 
the mistake of supposing that it was got 
byreputablemeans? ‘Lhislong puzzled 
us. The large sale, which we fear was 
too justly anticipated, did not to our 
minds furnish a satisfactory explana- 
tion. The palpable blind conceit of 
the hero (we apologise for the expres- 
sion) helped us a little, but we were 
not quite satisfied till it struck us that 
even we, who have had the misfortune 


to be born on English ground, and do 
not pretend to be up to Yankee tricks, 
had hit upon the real object. The book 
is an advertisement, an elaborate spe- 


cimen of “the puff oblique.” The 
wonderful museum, its great additions, 
its gradually improving returns, its 
500,000 specimens; Hadaway, the 
popular actor at the said museum; 
the great Asiatic menagerie; the Pe- 
quennock Bank, which has been for- 
tunate enough to obtain a person of 
Barnum’s position and character as 
president; the favourite speculation of 
the new city of East Bridgeport; the 
copper mine at Litchfield; and alas! 
another book, “The History of Hum- 
bug,” which the relentless Barnum 
threatens to inflict, are all duly he- 
ralded. The author admits that he 
built his house after the model of the 
Pavilion at Brighton, as an advertise- 
ment, for he thought “that a pile of 
building of a novel order might indi- 
rectly serve as an advertisement” of 
his various enterprises; and now he 
has concocted a book of a novel order, 
which not very indirectly advertises all 
his favourite schemes and also himself 
and family. 

Mind your pockets, gentlemen! We 
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fear that Barnum will soon be here to 
reap the fruits of his advertisement, 
with some valuable curiosities from his 
museum; possibly with some of his 
much-advertised family, should any of 
them display any talent for balancing, 
rope-dancing, or any other arts valu- 
able te a showman; or, perhaps, it may 
happen that this lucky man’s grand- 
child, Miss Frances Barnum Thomp- 
son, may not grow at all, or may grow 
as tall as O’Brien, or as fat as Lam- 
bert; in which case the pockets of her 
Majesty and the aristocracy first, and 
then of the whole community, will 
suffer. 

As a biography this book has the 
great fault of not profiting by the 
caution contained in Fielding’s life of 
that other hero Jonathan Wild the 
Great, “that as greatness consists in 
bringing all manner of mischief on 
mankind, and goodness in removing it 
from them, it seems very unlikely that 
the same persons should possess them 
both; yet nothing is more usual with 
writers who find many instances of 
greatness in their favourite hero [as 
Mr. Barnum clearly does in himself], 
than to make him a complement of 
goodness into the bargain, and this 
without considering that by such means 
they destroy the great perfection of 
uniformity of character.” Into this 
error our showman falls. He says in 
effect, I am a very great man; I have 
become so by lying and deceit, and I 
glory in the fact. Religion is and has 
been the great consolation of my life, 
and I “have been a public benefactor, 
to an extent seldom paralleled in the 
history of professed or professional 
philanthropists.” Surely his assumed 
goodness is inconsistent with his great- 
ness. Mr. Barnum’s success appears 
to have been in great part fortuitous ; 
but he is a clever showman in his ap- 
preciation of the power of the press or 
the art of advertising, and in this line 
his entire and professed disregard of 
truth gives him a great advantage, as 
we hope, over most of his brethren. 
If any interest attached to the book it 
would be in the light it throws upon 
this system of advertising, but we do 
not find anything in this line which 
does not come under the classification 
of our old friend Puff, in the Critic, of 
“the puff direct, the puff preliminary, 
the puff collateral, the puff collusive, 
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and the puff oblique, or puff by impli- 
cation,” and certainly that gentleman 
illustrates the system far more happily 
than the pages before us. Perhaps 
the best mode of guarding our readers 
against being beguiled into perusing 
this much-advertised and much-adver- 
tising trash will be to give them a 
sketch of the author, reduced from the 
picture drawn by his own morally 
suicidal hand. 

Phineas Taylor Barnum was named 
after his maternal grandfather, and 
most worthy progenitor, who “ would 
go further, wait longer, work harder, 
and contrive deeper to carry out a 
practical joke, than for anything else 
under heaven.” In return for the 
honour conferred on him by having 
his name so honourably perpetuated, 
this grandfather achieved one of his 
most brilliant sallies in settling “Ivy 
Island” on his namesake, keeping up 
the joke by talking to his grandson of 
his landed estate till that youth was 
twelve years old, when he discovered 
“ Ivy Island” to be an inaccessible 
swamp. The portentous birth took 


place in the year 1810, immediately 


after the roaring of the cannon on 
Independence Day had ceased, which 
circumstance the author improves by 
confessing to one of the great qualities 
that go to form his character, namely, 
cowardice; assuring us, with a feeble 
attempt at a joke, that “if he were 
forced to go to war the first arms he 
should examine would be his legs.” 
Bethel, the place of birth, was a kind 
of Yankee paradise, as its population 
employed themselves principally, if not 
entirely, in taking each other in, either 
commercially or by practical jokes, 
which to a certain extent were also 
matters of business, as all American 
jokes appear to end in pecuniary gain to 
the wags who perpetuate them. Page 
after page is filled with therecital of these 
practical jokes, and dreary indeed is 
the perusal of them. 

Mr. Barnum began to trade at a very 
early age as a pedlar selling molasses 
candy on training days, and he was 
shortly afterwards, on account of his 
dislike to work, installed as assistant in 
a store or general shop, in which 

It was dog eat dog—tit for tat. Our 
cottons were sold for wool, our wool and 
cotton for silk and linen: in fact nearly 
everything was different from what it was 
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represented. The customers cheated us 
in their fabrics : we cheated the customers 
with our goods. Each party expected to 
be cheated, if it was possible. Our eyes, 
and not our ears, had to be our masters. 
We must believe little that we saw, and 
less that we heard. Our calicoes were all 
fast colours, according to our represen- 
tations, and the colours would generally 
run fast enough, show them a tub of 
soap-suds. Our ground coffee was as 
good as burned peas, beans, and corn 
could make, and our ginger was tolerable, 
considering the price of corn-meal. The 
tricks of trade were numerous. If a 
pedlar wanted to trade with us for a box 
of beaver hats worth sixty dollars per 
dozen, he was sure to obtain a box of 
*« conies,’’ which were dear at fifteen dol- 
lars per dozen. If we took our pay in 
clocks warranted to keep good time, the 
chances were that they were no better 
than a chest of drawers for that purpose 
—that they were like Pindar’s razors, 
made to sell, and if half the number of 
wheels necessary to form a clock could be 
found within the case it was as lucky as 
extraordinary. 

Mr. Barnum relates with great glee 
as one' of his early feats how he ma- 
naged to pay a pedlar with whom he 
bartered some articles “with unsale- 
able goods at exorbitant prices.” Sell- 
ing lottery tickets was an important 
source of profit to our showman in 
those days, and, as he now resides in a 
part of the country where lotteries are 
illegal, he exposes the system on which 
these affairs were conducted, and gives 
the public very good advice to avoid 
them. 

After embarking in various other 
schemes and making some little profit 
by practical jokes, for one of which he 
admits he might have been success- 
fully prosecuted for swindling and ob- 
taining money under false pretences, 
Mr. Barnum set up a newspaper, which 
he edited for three years, during which 
time he was three times prosecuted for 
libel. On one occasion he was fined 
several hundred dollars, and on another 
was (of course by a partial judge who 
took pleasure in the sentence) con- 
demned to pay one hundred dollars 
and be imprisoned for sixty days in the 
common gaol. If Mr. Barnum was, as 
he represents, found guilty under the 
rule “ the greater the truth the greater 
the libel,” as he asserts, we can only 
say he was very unfortunate; there 
are sins of an opposite kind to which 
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we should have thought him more 
addicted; and if this indeed be so, we 
think he should have been let off on 
the schoolboy’s plea of “first fault.” 
His release from imprisonment was a 
triumph, as we learn from the most 
satisfactory authority—the report of 
that event in his own newspaper. Mr. 
Barnum shortly afterwards -sold his 
journal. 

Our showman’s father, who was a 
farmer, tailor, and tavern-keeper, had 
previously died utterly insolvent. Lot- 
teries had been put down in Connec- 
ticut; Barnum’s business as a store- 
keeper and vender of porter had not 
been remunerative, and he removed 
to New York, with his wife (a certain 
tailoress) and family, to seek his for- 
tune. Here his genius was for a time 
obscured in the unworthy office of 
drummer or touter to various shops, 
but the clouds rolled away and it 
broke forth in all its brightness. He 
made his first attempt as a showman 
by the hire of an old impostor, known 
as Joice Heth, a negress, who pre- 


tended to be one hundred and sixty 
years old, and to have nursed the great 


George Washington. Evidence of these 
pretensions there was none; a docu- 
ment was shown, which, if authentic, 
proved that one Joice Heth had been 
sold by a member of the Washington 
family, and from the date of this do- 
cument, and the description of the 
slave, it appeared that the subject of 
that sale must be one hundred and 
sixty years old, if living. The truth 
of the circumstances alleged by the pro- 

rietor of the old woman to prove her 
identity could easily have been tested ; 
Mr. Barnum, however, good easy man, 
with a simplicity quite refreshing, 
though unworthy of his birth and pa- 
rentage, made no inquiries, but tells 
us the account seemed satisfactory. 
He hired her for one year, and favours 
us with a verbatim copy of the agree- 
ment, which would be most useful as a 
precedent, if the habit of taking old 
women on lease were more common 
than, according to our experience, it 
is. When the interest of the public 
began to fail, it was revived by a pre- 
tended discovery made by a newspaper 
correspondent (not Barnum, of course, ) 
that the negress was a beautiful piece 
of machinery, and the exhibitor a ven- 
triloquist. The poor wretch died, and 
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a post-mortem examination proved 
that her age was not extraordinary : 
but Mr. Barnum seems to be still 
puzzled to account for the fact that 
she knew more of Washington’s his- 
tory than he did, and was well ac- 
quainted with very old church music, 
and asks triumphantly, “ Who taught 
her these things? I did not.” Now, 
whatever might be the showman’s 
skill in history, we cannot see why 
an old woman who had lived in the 
time of the war of independence, and 
may very likely have seen the great 
general's nurse, should not know more 
about Washington’s private history 
than Mr. Barnum; or why one who 
had lived eighty years, and been in 
the hands of another showman, should 
not know anything but what Barnum 
had taught her. Her knowledge of 
old music was about on a par with that 
of an elderly clergyman who visited 
her, and any proof of old age drawn 
from it would apply as much to one 
as to the other. 

Mr. Barnum’s next speculation was 
in an Italian juggler, named Antonio, 
whom he first saw in New York, 
and whom (having changed his desig- 
nation to that of Signor Vivalla) he 
pressed upon an incredulous manager, 
with this honest argument, “ My dear 
sir, [should never have imported Signor 
Vivalla from Italy unless I had au- 
thentic evidence that he was the only 
artist of the kind who ever left that 
country.” The most remarkable in- 
cident in this engagement was a public 
trial of skill between him and a rival 
juggler, which was what our sporting 
men call “a cross,” got up by and 
for the benefit of Mr. Barnum. The 
Signor afterwards figures as the butt 
of a practical joke, carried out at Mr. 
Barnum’s instigation, by some of his 
company, dressed as Indians, who rob 
and bind him. The narrative reminds 
one strangely of the invention of 
another genius, in which an increasing 
body of “men in buckram suits,” to- 
gether with some “knaves in Kendal 
green,” are said to have borne a part. 

Our author now became a partner 
with the proprietor of a travelling 
circus, one Turner, said to be an ori- 
ginal genius ; and certainly, ifa genius, 
he was of a very original order, for in 
return for a joke(?) through which 
Barnum was nearly killed by a mob, 
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he poses the genius with such trash as 
the following :— 


Suppose, said I, a man is thirty years 
of age, and he has a child one year of age, 
he is thirty times older than the child. 
When the child is thirty years old, the 
father, being sixty, is only twice as old as 
the child. When the child is sixty, the 
father is ninety, and therefore only one- 
third older than the child. When the 
child is ninety, the father is only one hun- 
dred and twenty, and therefore only one- 
fourth older than the child. Thus you 
see, gentlemen, the child is gradually, but 
surely, gaining on the parent, and as he 
must certainly continue to come nearer 
and nearer, in time he must overtake him. 
The question, therefore, is: Suppose it 
was possible for them to live long enough, 
how old would the father be when the 
child overtook him and became the same 
age? 

This sorely puzzles the original 
genius, who is convinced that the son 
must in time overtake the father, and 
the joke of course ends in a bet of a 
dozen of champagne, which Turner 
has to pay. His connexion with these 
travellers leads Mr. Barnum into some 
the wonderful 


self-glorification on 
escape he has, in his own opinion, had 
from becoming a “loafer and a vaga- 


bond.” We quite agree with the 
spirit of these reflections, in consider- 
ing that he is not as other men are, at 
least on this side of the water. . 

Getting tired of the travelling busi- 
ness, he entered into partnership with 
a German in selling a concoction of 
his own, as German Cologne water, 
under labels copied from the German 
ones, bear’s grease made of hog’s lard 
and tallow, and other valuable compo- 
sitions. We cannot regret that he was 
swindled by his partner in this attempt 
to deceive the public. 

After this an unsuccessful specula- 
tion in the sale of Bibles, during which 
he also conducted, under another 
name, the Vauxhall Saloon, made Mr. 
Barnum “ about as poor as he should 
ever wish to be,” when it happened 
that the American Museum at New 
York was for sale, and the manner in 
which he acquired this property is 
too characteristic to be passed over 
without especial notice. ‘The museum 
was in the hands of an administrator 
as trustee for the children of the late 
proprietor. The building in which it 
was shewn belonged to one Ormstead, 
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a retired merchant. Mr. Barnum ap- 
plied by letter to Ormstead, explaining 
that tact and experience were alone 
wanting to make the show, which had 
previously been a losing affair, a very 
profitable one, thereby securing the 
payment of Ormstead’s rent. He then 
suggested that Ormstead should pur- 
chase the collection, undertaking to 
allow Barnum to become the owner of 
the property on repayment of the 
purchase-money by instalments, with 
rent for the premises in the meantime. 
An interview followed, and a request 
by Ormstead to have some security 
from Barnum for his payments was 
met by him with an offer of a mort- 
gage on “Ivy Island,” described as 
five acres of land in Connecticut, free 
from all lien or incumbrance, whieh, 
on the supposition of its being, as 
Ormstead said, “doubtless valuable,” 
was accepted. Barnum asserts that, 
as Ormstead’s agent, he obtained a 
verbal promise for sale of the museum 
for twelve thousand dollars, but no 
legal contract was entered into. Sub- 
sequently, however, the administrator 
received a better offer, and sold the 
collection to the directors of Peale’s 
Museum for fifteen thousand dollars, 
one thousand of which were paid 
down, and the residue was to be paid 
on the 26th of December, or the de- 
posit forfeited. Barnum then ob- 
tained a promise from the adminis- 
trator that if the company failed in 
their payment he should have the 
museum for twelve thousand dollars, 
and it was agreed that this arrange- 
ment should be kept secret. Our 
showman then sect to work to destro 

the credit of the company, so that their 
stock being valueless, it should not be 
convenient to them to meet their pay- 
ment, and this he did by a series of 
newspaper attacks, to which his 
“good friends” the editors readily 
lent their columns. The company, 
well knowing whence these squibs 
came, sent for Barnum, and offered 
him the place of showman to the 
exhibition, when purchased, which he 
accepted, at a salary of three thou- 
sand dollars per annum, giving them, 
on their stating their expectation that 
no more newspaper attacks would 
appear, an assurance that “ he ever 
tried to serve the interest of his em- 
ployers.” The —* knowing that 
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no other opponent was in the field, now 
felt perfectly secure of their purchase, 
did not pay on the 26th, and on the 
27th, at half-past nine o'clock in the 
morning, Barnum reaped the fruits of 
his dirty tricks, the directors losing 
their purchase and their deposit. 

Soon after this triumph of “ma- 
nagement” Mr. Barnum fell in with a 
mermaid, apparently a novelty to him 
and to his naturalist, albeit, as it seems 
to us, in all probability the same “ ab- 
surd fabrication” laughed at by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and by him declared 
to be “the head and bust of two dif- 
ferent apes fastened to the lower part 
of a kipper salmon.”* It is hardly to 
be doubted that Barnum’s description 
of his “ ugly, dried-up, black-looking, 
and diminutive specimen,” and the 
description given in a letter published 
in the Evangelical Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1822, apply to the selfsame 
mermaid. In the mermaid Mr. Bar- 
num never pretends to have believed. 
Had it been genuine it certainly would 
have supported Sir Thomas Browne’s 
theory, that “the syrens which tempted 
Ulysses were of another description, 
containing,” as he asserts, “ no fishy 
composure, but made up of man and 
bird.”"{ Anything less tempting than 
the Fygee mermaid it is not easy to 
imagine. Mermaids not being very 
rare articles (in American museums 
at least), it was necessary to puff her 
with no common care and ingenuity. 
Barnum’s man Lynam became “ Dr. 
Grifliths, of the London Lyceum of 
Natural History,” who kad purchased 
the mermaid in China, and was jour- 
neying with his prize to London. That 
convenient class, the newspaper cor- 
respondents, called attention to the 
facts, or rather fictions, of the case, in 
a series of articles written by Barnum, 
and sent by him to be posted by ac- 
complices at the place and time of 
date. The public curiosity being 
raised, the Doctor was induced to per- 
mit his treasure to be exhibited for 
one week only, which was of course 
prolonged till the mermaid ceased to 
draw, when it joined the other valu- 
ables in the museum. 
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We now come to that most success- 
ful little humbug General Tom Thumb. 
“He was only five years old, and to 
exhibit a dwarf of that age might pro- 
voke the question, how do you know 
that he is a dwarf? Some licence might 
indeed be taken with the facts,” and 
accordingly he was announced as “a 
dwarf of eleven years of age, just 
arrived from England ;” where he had 
never been. As a specimen of Bar- 
num’s ethics, we will quote his obser- 
vations on this advertisement. 


This announcement contained two de- 
ceptions. I shall not attempt to justify 
them, but may be allowed to plead the 
circumstances in extenuation. The boy 
was undoubtedly a dwarf, and I had the 
most reliable evidence that he had grown 
little, if any, since he was six months old ; 
but had I announced him as only five 
years of age, it would have been impossible 
to excite. the interest or awaken the cu- 
riosity of the public. The thing I aimed 
at was to assure them that he was really a 
dwarf, and in this at least they were not 
deceived. 


We need hardly point out the obli- 
gation that the public are under to 
Mr. Barnum for thus striving to save 
them from error, even at the expense 
of his own veracity. He does not how- 
ever say that the General has not since 
grown ; it would be painful to find that 
Barnum’s self-sacrifice had only the 
effect of leading the public into error 
and filling the showman’s pocket. The 
pages devoted to Tom Thumb’s travels, 
with the stories of the stupidity of 
Mr. Stratton (the General’s father), 
and a day with Mr. Albert Smith at 
Stratford, Coventry, and Warwick 
(on which Mr. Barnum is charitably 
sparing in his remarks), appear to us 
to be curiously dull. At Stratford, 
however, Mr. Barnum met with a 
fabulous animal, in whom it would be 
far more difficult to believe than in his 
Fygee mermaid, in the shape of a 
young gentleman who, when his father 
said “ Edward, this is Stratford, let us 
go and see the house where Shakspere 
was born ;” replies, “ Who the devil is 
Shakspere?” The history of the suc- 
cess of Tom Thumb in England is not 








* Salmonia, p. 287; where may be seen another story of a mermaid, who turned out 
to be a young gentleman bathing, who was viewed by some ladies at such distance that 
they mistook “ both genus and gender.’’ 

+ Sir Thomas Brown’s Works, edited by Wilkin, vol. iii. p. 143, and see note. 
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an agreeable subject with us, although 
we were not among those who were 
taken in; we all remember how roy- 
alty led the way, how the aristocracy 
followed, and the people rushed after 
them, to gaze at a show which, to sa 
the least, was by no means of a high 
order. The facts suggest to our show- 
man various sneers at our love of 
fashion and at the forms and ceremo- 
nies of the court, some of which per- 
haps are fair enough. Other remarks 
have their rise in the vulgarity of the 
author; for instance, we are not sur- 
prised that he could not distinguish 
between the gentlemen and the servants 
at Baroness Rothchild’s, and think it 
possible that the mistake might be 
mutual, and that neither the gentle- 
men nor the servants there recognised 
in our author “the private American 
gentleman” he in another place re- 
fers to. 

In the autumn of 1849, the negotia- 
tions for Mr. Barnum’s great specula- 
tion—his engagement with Jenny Lind 
—were commenced through an agent, 


who found Jenny not apparently much | 


disposed to cross the Atlantic; the en- 
gagement was, however, effected in 
January, 1850, and the public was 
assured that money was not her prin- 
cipal object, but she was determined to 
visit America from admiration of the 
country and its institutions. The con- 
tract as finally concluded was for one 
hundred and fifty concerts, with an 
option to Jenny Lind to terminate the 
engagement with the one hundredth 
concert on payment to Barnum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. ‘The 
reception of Jenny by the Americans 
was enthusiastic beyond precedent; in- 
deed our cute transatlantic friends 
appear to have made themselves more 
ridiculous than the people of any other 
country. She was serenaded and way- 
laid everywhere. It was with difficulty 
that Mr. Barnum could prevent the 
“beau monde and fashionables of New 
York” from monopolising her ; crowds 
awaited her at the quays and stations, 
and our showman was forced once to 
pass his daughter for Jenny Lind, and 
on another occasion Jenny Lind for his 
daughter, to obtain a free passage for 
her. Mr. Barnum represents that 
Jenny was very fond of him, and various 
simple remarks by her, with Barnum’s 
awkward attempts at jokes in reply 
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(intended to represent conversation), 
are reported at length. The fact, how- 
ever, appears to be, that at the end of 
the ninety-third concert Jenny could 
bear the company of her contractor no 
longer, and made what we should sup- 
pose to be a good bargain to get rid 
of him at once, on. payment of one 
thousand dollars for each of the seven 
remaining concerts of the one hundred, 
at the same time, of course, paying the 
twenty-five thousand dollars according 
to the agreement. The gross receipts 
of the ninety-five concerts (two were 
given under a different arrangement) 
are stated to have been, seven hundred 
and twelve thousand one hundred and 
sixty-one dollars (£142,432); Jenny’s 
net receipts were one hundred and 
seventy-six thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, and Mr. Barnum’s 
gross receipts after paying Jenny Lind 
were five hundred and_ thirty-five 
thousand four hundred and eighty-six 
dollars. 

Mr. Barnum has been concerned in 
various “ side shows,” amongst which 
a certain woolly horse bought from an 
exhibition at Cincinnati, and adver- 
tised as having been caught by Colonel 
Fremont in the rocky mountains, is 
conspicuous. This seems to have 
failed; for a relation of the Colonel, 
being aware of the falsehood, caused 
Barnum’s agent to be arrested for ob- 
taining money under false pretences ; 
he failed in his prosecution, but seems 
to have succeeded in exposing the 
trick. Another notable device was 
the purchase of some young calf buf- 
faloes, about a year old, and very 
tame, with which, at the suggestion of 
the newspaper correspondents, a buf- 
falo hunt was got up, and one of Bar- 
num’s men suddenly became “one of 
the most daring and experienced 
hunters of the West, arrived thus far 
on his way to Europe, with a herd of 
buffaloes captured by himself near 
Santa Fé:—” 


Precisely at two the buffaloes emerged 
from a shed in the centre of the enclosure, 
my man French having previously admi- 
nistered a punching with a sharp stick, 
hoping to excite them to a trot on their 
first appearance. He immediately followed 
them, painted and dressed as an Indian, 
mounted on a fiery steed, with lasso in one 
hand and a sharp stick in the other, but 
the poor little calves huddled together and 
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refused to move! This scene was so 
wholly unexpected and so perfectly ludi- 
crous that the spectators burst into un- 
controllable and uproarious laughter. 


This show was gratuitous, and Mr. 
Barnum’s profit was the receipts of the 
ferry which the people had to pass, to 
get to the place of exhibition. His 
name did not, of course, appear in this 
affair, otherwise he would probably 
have returned home in tow of his own 
ferry boat, unless he be right in what 
he seems to suggest, namely, that the 
American people rather like being 
cheated. 

The attempt to purchase Shakspere’s 
house, for removal to America or re- 
sale to us, fortunately failed, and so did 
eedb-comaubenshelienat to pass off 
Harvey Leach, alias Signor Roxsie 
Nano, alias the Gnome Fly, as that 
wonderful animal the “ What is it?” 
Mr. Barnum represents himself as 
merely an accessory before the fact; 
but perhaps this may be modesty, for 
we believe unsuccessful attempts at 
fraud are disgraceful even according 
to a showman’s morals. 

We must not forget to refer to what 
appears to us to be Barnum’s two most 
impudent pieces of humbug; his becom- 
ing chairman of a banking company and 
of an agricultural society. His fitness 
for the former may be judged of by the 
foregoing narrative, and if this appoint- 
ment is a fair specimen of the disre- 
gard of moral character in America, 
we are the less surprised that, as Mr. 
Barnum tells us, “ Statistics reveal the 
astounding fact that sixty-seven out 
of every hundred retail merchants in 
the city of Boston fail in business, and 
that ninety-three in every hundred 
wholesale merchants become bank- 
rupt!” Of his unfitness for chairman 
of an agricultural society he gives a 
pretty fair proof in the statement that 

e cut all the grafts from some young 
trees, mistaking them for noxious 
shoots. 

We have now mentioned the prin- 
cipal schemes in which this worthy has 
been concerned; they are all either 
directly fraudulent or supported by 
falsehoods, which he indeed asserts to 
be innocent, or extenuates by such 
reasoning as we have quoted in the 
case of the ‘Tom Thumb advertisement. 
He has another curious theory; that, 
if a person be induced to visit his mu- 
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seum by the hope of seeing a real mer- 
maid or a “great model of Niagara” 
(in fact 18 inches high) and, being dis- 
appointed in these objects, has the rest 
of the museum to fall back upon, which 
in Barnum’s estimate is well worth the 
admission money, he has nothing to 
complain of; by the same reasoning a 
man would be fairly treated who, hav- 
ing purchased a leg of mutton, had the 
value sent home in tenpenny nails. 

This book before us abounds in little 
bits of piety, (which look as appropriate 
in this work as a Bible would for the 
sign of a gin palace,) and in assertions 
of the strong influence which religion 
exercises over the author’s mind, and he 
even gives us an extract from a sermon 
which he preached. Now whether the 
poet be right or wrong in his celebrated 
lines— 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
Ilis can’t be wrong whose life is in the right— 
the reverse of that proposition, namely, 
that his can’t be right whose life is in 
the wrong, will be admitted by all; at 
least we presume that no one will assert 
that a man can systematically indulge 
in deceit, seek his own interest by 
every means, if necessary the most in- 
direct, and yet be a religious man; in 
fact, a man cannot be a Christian and a 
rogue at once. In the most charitable 
view, these passages show an extraor- 
dinary amount of self-delusion. We 
trust they will not blind that large and 
respectable class of readers, (already 
impressed in favour of American books, ) 
who have lately arrived at the stage of 
convalescence after the Uncle Tom 
fever, to the general immorality of this 

biography. 

Mr. Barnum likewise represents him- 
self as a teetotaller, and ascribes his 
very high state of moral preservation 
to having taken the pledge. We by 
no means underrate the value of the 
teetotal movement to those who have 
not sufficient self-control to avoid ex- 
cess. No doubt Barnum was one of 
this class, for we learn from his own 
pen, that his wife shed tears when she 

eard of his taking the pledge, and 
confessed “that she had passed many 
a weeping night, fearing that his wine- 
bibbing was leading him to adrunkard’s 
path,” a fear that she had never dared 
to express from apprehensions of his 
anger. Probably, then, Barnum was 
quite right to take the pledge, though 
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the public would have gained had he 
quietly followed his wine-bibbing in- 
stead of publishing the mischievous 
trash before us. But should not the 
reverend gentleman who saved our 
author from the bottle have carried his 
instructions a little further? Should he 
not have explained to him that he be- 
longed to another temperance society 
which he entered by baptism? That 
the rules of this society extend beyond 
the mere regulation of the appetites, 
and teach that those things which pro- 
ceed from man defile him? Truly, the 
reverend gentleman performed but a 
small part of his duty, and left his dis- 
ciple a striking proof, if any were want- 
ing, of the absurdity of the theory of 
some of the extreme teetotallers, that 
the pledge is the panacea for all moral 
disease and infirmity. 

We do not think it necessary to 
apologise for devoting so large a space 
to a book which belongs toa class which 
it is generally better to pass by in 
silence. The name of Barnum has 


struck the public ear, the book is pub- 
lished in the cheapest form, and will 
probably be read by thousands. It 


will no doubt speedily be forgotten, 
but we fear that the great doctrines of 
Mr. Barnum’s faith, that cheating is 
smartness, that lies are innocent figures 
of speech, and that a great number of 
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transactions to which harsher names 
might be applied at the Old Bailey are 
to be classed under the easy name of 
Humbug, will remain on the minds of 
many when the practical jokes and 
wonderful stories of Mr. Barnum’s 
friends, and his own vapid attempts at 
wit, are forgotten. The man who is the 
subject of a biography becomes a hero 
worthy of imitation to the unthinking 
vulgar, though that book be little more 
than a forestalling of those recitals 
which are generally kept for a last 
dying speech and confession. To others 
success is the criterion of merit. We 
would suggest to these a cause for such 
success in the words of Lord Bacon, 
who says, “that mixture of falsehood 
in man’s nature is like alloy in coin of 
gold and silver, which may make the 
metal work the better, but it embaseth it.” 

In conclusion, we must express our 
regret that this book has appeared 
in the cheap literature of the day. 
These publications are engines of enor- 
mous force for good or evil; they have 
great influence on the public mind of 
the present day, and may be expected 
to go far towards forming the opinions 
of a great part of the rising generation. 
Such books as the present “trouble the 
silver spring where England drinks,” 
and are equally disgraceful to the 
author and publisher. 


LETTER OF SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


WE are enabled to present our 
readers with a curious and very cha- 
racteristic epistle of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough, hitherto we believe un- 
published. 

It relates to her town residence in 


Pall Mall, still known as Marlborough 
House. That mansion had been erected 
in the years 1709 and 1710, upon a 
site in close proximity to the palace of 
St. James’s.* We have her Grace’s 
own assertion in the letter before us 





* Mr. Cunningham, in his Hand-Book of London, has quoted a Treasury Docquet 
of the 10th June, 1709, as showing that Marlborough Hotse was built on ground 
which had been previously used for keeping the royal pheasants, &c. and on a garden 
which had belonged to Mr. Secretary Boyle; and Mr. Timbs, in his recent “ Curiosities 
of London,”’ repeats this statement, with others evidently copied from Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s book. But on consulting the document in question we find that its import was 
somewhat mistaken by Mr. Cunningham. The house was not built on the site of the 
Pheasantry, which had been granted for the purpose in Oct. 1708, but which was in 
fact surrendered to the Crown in June 1709; when the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
trustees, in consideration of the sum of 2,000/. paid to the trustees of her late Majesty 
Queen Catharine, for their surrender of a lease, and of a covenant on their own part 
to lay out 8,000/. in new buildings, received a fresh grant of “All that house, yards, 
gardens, curtilages, ground, and buildings, and other the premises, which were demised 
by the late King Charles the Second in trust for Queen Catharine,’’ to hold for the 
term of fifty years, at the old rent of 5s. yearly ; and at the same time a grant of ‘* that 
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that it had cost 44,000/., the architect 
employed being Sir Christopher Wren, 
instead of Vanbrugh, with whom the 
Duchess had quarrelled at Blenheim. 
There were, it appears, various tene- 
ments, described in the present docu- 
ment, which obstructed a free access 
to the new mansion. The palace of 
St. James’s was surrounded by all 
manner of private encroachments, 
which one hungry courtier or another 
had from time to time found his oppor- 
tunity to make, and of which some 
idea may be conceived from the ap- 
earance which the other side of the 
alace, towards the west, continued 
to exhibit until within these few years. 
It was, like the Tower of London, a 
little town of itself. Her Grace of 
Marlborough’s view was open to the 
ark; but her access to the street was 
edged in, and from that side it ap- 
peared as if Marlborough House was 
driven into a corner. The present 
Letter shows that more than twenty 
years after the mansion was built and 
occupied, it was still elbowed by neigh- 
bours of the lowest class: and that it 
was in the power of a discarded servant 
to thwart the owner’s wishes, and main- 
tain a very disagreeable annoyance. 
Unfortunately the address of the 
Letter is lost; though possibly other 
documents may be in existence, from 
which the name of the party might be 
ascertained. If that should be the 
case, within the knowledge of any of 
our readers, we shall feel obliged by 
the information being imparted to us. 
We find that Mr. Cunningham, in 
his Handbook of London, has quoted 
from a contemporary newspaper a pas- 
sage which relates to the same busi- 
ness, and at nearly the same date: 
“Yesterday her Grace the Duchess 
dowager of Marlborough viewed several 
old houses in the Friery, St. James’s, her 
Grace being about to purchase them in 
order to be pulled down, for making the 
entrance to her house more spacious and 
commodious.” Daily Journal, Jan. 6,1733. 
And Mr. Cunningham adds, on the 
authority of Dodsley’s London, that 
the Duchess was busily trying to effect 
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the necessary purchases, when Sir 
Robert Walpole, wishing to vex her, 
stepped in and bought the very leases 
she was looking after. 


Tunbridge Wells, Aug. 12th, 1733. 

Sir,—I believe you will wonder at this 
Address from one that is so much a 
stranger to you; but the extraordinary 
good character I have hear’d of you makes 
me believe, that you will assist me in a 
matter, because J] am sure I should be 
glad to serve you in the same Thing, if it 
had happen’d to be your Case, as it is 
mine: But to shew you the Reasonableness 
of what I am going to desire, I must beg 
you would have the Patience to read a 
very long Account, because I cannot 
make you sensible of it without giving 
you That Trouble. I have been told, that 
Mr. Hughes is a Servant of Your’s, and 
that he has a Right to a short Lease of 
Houses in the Pall Mall from his marriage 
with Mr. Arnold’s daughter: Who, as I 
understand, took a Lease of them from 
Mr. Jackson, who has now only the 
Ground Rents. This Mr. Hughes’s 
Father serv’d me many years. At first, 
he was under Mr, Wise, who kept my 
Garden at Windsor Lodge by the Great : 
He allow’d him but £30 a year for all his 
Labour: And he had a Wife and two 
Children to support. This I thought too 
little, considering how much Mr. Wise 
was allow’d to keep those Gardens. And 
for many years I was very kind to him, 
and allow’d him several things in my Park 
that were of use towards his living. And 
when his Children were sick of the Small 
Pox, I sav’d this Mr. Hughes’s Life by 
carrying him myself Cordials, And if I 
had not been very kind to Mr. Hughes for 
many years, he cou’d not have supported 
his Family with so small an allowance: 
After this, I took Mr. Hughes to be my 
Gardiner at Blenheim, and I gave him a 
House to live in, that many Gentlemen 
would have been glad of, in the Park, 
Where he had other advantages that made it 
like a smal] Farm. And besides this, I 
gave him an uncommon Salary: Which I 
believe was never given by any Subject to 
a Gardiner. I allow’d him £100 a year 
in clear mony for wages, and paid all his 
accounts relating to the keeping the Gar- 
dens: Which he by degrees brought to so 
extravagant a Sum Yearly, that I made an 
Agreement with him to look after them by 
the Great. And he continued some Time, 





piece of garden ground taken out of St. James’s Park, then in the possession of Henry 
Boyle, one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State,’’ for which they were to pay 


a yearly rent of 13/. lis, 


MS. Harl. 2264, art. 26. 


Mr. Cunningham states that the great Duke died at Marlborough House in 1722, 
but the Biographia Britannica says “ at Windsor Lodge.” (Second edit, 1784, iii. 557.) 
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I don’t remember how long, doing my 
Business in that manner; but he was so 
very covetous, that he could not part with 
Mony that was in his own Power, and 
let the Gardens run to Ruin, and I was 
fore’d to part with him, and was put toa 
very great Expence in puting my Gardens 
into Order again, after he had broke his 
Contract with me, and receiv’d a great 
Sum of Money for keeping these Gar- 
dens, tho’ he did it in a very scandalous 
Manner. In the Time he liv’d with me 
Inever refus’d to give him any Recom- 
mendation to advance his Children: Some- 
times they succeeded, and sometimes not. 
And his Son, who is a Clergyman, I 
always intended to give him a good Living, 
as soon as it was in my power. So much 
I say to shew how much his Children 
have been oblig’d to me. But I have 
liv’d too long to think there is any Thing 
to be expected from Gratitude. And 
therefore I will now come to the Reason- 
able part; and shew You that what I 
desire is as much for Mr. Hughes’s Ad- 
vantage as for mine. And I think more ; 
because all that I want is what I can ob- 
tain by Law. 

Queen Anne gave me a Grant for the 
House and Ground that was Queen Dowa- 
ger’s, and the Way into that House is ina 
Plan annex’d to my Grant. Some time 
after her Death, finding the Neighbours 
had committed many Trespasses that made 
it uneasy and disagreeable to get into my 
House, I sent to Mr. Lowndes of the 
Treasury, who had drawn my Grant, 
to ask him what I should do? Upon 
which he examin’d the old Leases, I 
believe of Mr. Jackson’s, and measur’d 
the Ground, and told me, it was plain the 
Builders had incroached Eight Feet be- 
yond the Lease. And that it was no matter 
which end the Incroachment was on, for 
the Crown could take it. And that it was 
most likely to be taken from the Passage 
into Queen Dowager’s House, because the 
other end was so near the Gate of St 
James’s Palace, that it cou’d not be there. 
Notwithstanding this, I had no mind to 
make a Dispute; but endeavour’d by an 
extravagant Price to have bought the 
Corner House in the passage, which is a 
miserable, small, and rotten House. And 
by that means, I shou’d have been able to 
get into my House well enough, and shou’d 
have been contented to let all the other 
Encroachments stand : But this I couldnot 
obtain. And since this, the Neighbours 
have made many new Incroachments, by 
building Sheds and Cellars upon my 
Ground. Which Mr. Jackson, the first 
Proprietor, has own’d I may pull down. 
This, I think, could not be done without 
Mr. Arnold’s Direction, who had the first 


respecting Marlborough House, St. James's. 
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Lease from Mr. Jackson: And who, I 
suppose, did it to make his Houses lett 
better, tho’ it made it difficult for me to 
get into a House that cost me of my own 
Mony £44,000. 

This put me upon a thing, that other- 
wise I should never have thought of. 
Which was, to get a Grant of the Rever- 
sion after Mr. Jackson, of four very little 
Houses. And I paid the Fine and Fees to 
the Crown for it. And there is now but 
six or seven years remaining of the Old 
Leases. And when this Term is out, these 
Houses are mine for as long a Term as 
the Crown cou’d grant. The Corner 
House (which would have been down be- 
fore now, if it had not been propp’d upon 
my Ground) is all I want for my Pur- 
poses to be quiet. An old Frenchman, 
who took it of Mr. Arnold or Mr. Hughes 
I don’t know which, was with me lately, 
and told me that his Lease was out, and 
said he could not pay his Rent to his 
Landlord, unless I would speak to the 
Board of Green Cloth to continue his 
Licence to keep an Ale-house: which I 
have found means to get taken away, it 
being a great nuisance, they putting out all 
manner of Nastiness in the way that I 
must go by to my House. And besides, it 
was very disagreeable to have an Ale- 
house so near for under-servants to be at. 
This French-man told me that he must 
leave his House, if I would not obtain 
this Favour for him, for he could now lett 
it for nothing for any other use. And if 
you sent any body to view it, you would 
see that for any thing but an Ale-house, 
nobody would give £10 a year for it. 
However T have lately offer’d £200 down 
for the whole term of this miserable Place : 
Which I am told is a prodigious Price for 
such a Thing, Which the Landlord has so 
short a Time in, and is oblig’d by his Lease 
to leave it in Repair. 

I believe, S', that you are a very good 
Judge, what the real value of it is. And 
consequently will see, whether ’tis not 
much better for Mr. Hughes to take what 
is offer’d, and avoid a chargable Lawsuit. 
For tho’ I have submitted twenty years 
to what I needed not have done, I can 
bear it no longer. And as Mr. Hughes 
is your Servant I suppose you have a just 
Influence upon him. I do assure you 
upon my Honour that all the Facts which 
I have related in this tedious Account are 
true, that I desire you to do nothing in 
this matter but what is just and Reason- 
able, and whatever you do towards con- 
tributing to my Ease, I shall always 
acknowledge as an Obligation done to, 

r 


Ss 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
S. MARLBOROUGH. 
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SONNET ON THE OBITUARY. 
(FOR THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.) 


Tuese are the thrillings of the mind’s repose— 
While mute attention pauses o’er each tale, 
The flush is deepen’d, or the cheek grows pale, 

The gasp is breathless, and the eyelid flows : 

Whether with infant hush’d at mother’s breast, 
Or bounding freely from the guiding arms, 

Or beaming bright in full resplendent charms, 
Or with grey locks, upon the pillow’d rest,— 
Whate’er the ties which may have sever’d been, 

Widely around there still hath been bereaving 

As this list tells, much sorrow and sad leaving, 
Or in tumultuous or in quiet scene— 

Here shew, as passing now before the eye, 

Those on Life’s road who long since have gone by. 


March 17th. C. V. L. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
Comments on the Biography of Jeremy Taylor—The Complutensian Polyglot—The Stanley Memorial 


Window in Norwich Cathedral—House Drainage in Early Domestic Architecture—Memorial Buf- 
fetings ; Norman Privilege of Retractation, and Character for Uncertainty; Custom of Smiting a 
Jew at Easter—Touthill, or Totehill, Tothill Fields—Mile End ; Huscarl’s Manor at Stepney and 


Mile End—St. Armill’s Chapel, Westminster. 


CoMMENTS ON THE BrioGRAPHY OF JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the following pages 

I purpose to offer some comments upon a 

ortion of the elaborate biography of 
Suse Taylor written by Bishop Heber, 
and lately re-edited by the Rev. C. Page 
Eden. The life as well as the writings 
of Taylor must be of interest to all 
lovers of English literature. Not only 
are we glad to meet with any notices of 
him during the troublous years in which 
he wrote the greater number of his works, 
but we are also curious to learn something 
more than is generally known of his man- 
ner of life during his early days at school 
and college, in which the foundations of 
his future greatness must have been laid. 
And if we cannot see him as a school-boy 
and an undergraduate, we shall not deem 
it lost time to learn only the dates of the 
turning points in his life. 

That Jeremy Taylor was born in Cam- 
bridge, that he was at school and at col- 
lege there, are facts well known ; but as to 
the date of his birth and the time he 
passed within the walls of Caius College, 
his biographers are not agreed. Bishop 


Heber speaks with hesitation, and his 
recent editor has added very little to our 
information on these points. For the 
little we have learnt since Heber wrote we 
are indebted to the elegant biography by 
Mr. Willmott, which is quoted by Mr. 
Eden, and which had been enriched from 
sources of information supplied by Mr. 
Smart Hughes’s research—sources to 
which the latest editor appears not to have 
resorted. 
' 1. Bishop Heber, in the Life by him (p. 
xi. Ed. Eden, 1854), states that « Jeremy, 
third son of Nathaniel and Mary Taylor, 
was born in Trinity parish, Cambridge, 
and baptised on the 15th of August, 1613.” 
In what parish he was born will be 
doubtful till it can be determined in which 
of two houses his father and mother 
lived at the time. According to tradition 
(and on such a point tradition may be 
worthy of trust), he was born in the house 
which is now the Wrestlers’ Inn, though 
this does not stand in Trinity parish, but 
in St. Andrew’s.* But, not to spend time 
and space upon discussing this question, 





* In the Rev. J. J. Smith’s Cambridge Portfolio, 4to. 1840, is an interesting article 
on the Old Houses, and particularly the old Inns, of Cambridge, written by the Editor. 
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we may make one of two suppositions, 
either that Jeremy Taylor was born in the 
Wrestlers’ Inn, and baptised in the neigh- 
bouring church, where his grandfather had 
been warden and his parents were married, 
and that at a subsequent period before 
1621 his parents moved to Trinity parish, 
occupying the house which was the Black 
Bear (not the Bull, as the biographers 
have it), and in which, perhaps, his grand- 
father Edmond Taylor had resided ; or we 
may suppose that he was born in the parish 
in the church of which. he was baptised, 
and that some years afterwards (after 
1621) his parents went to live in the house 
now the Wrestlers’ Inn, and that after 
Jeremy had become famous people began 
to point out the house in which his parents 
had dwelt and died as the place of. his 
birth, However this question may be 
settled, we must pass on to one of more 
personal interest, and this is the date of 
Jeremy’s birth. 

2. Towards the determination of this 
question there exist :— 

I. The documentary evidence of his 
baptism in the register of Trinity parish, 
which is given correctly in note (a) to 
Heber’s biography. From this we learn 
that he was baptised on 15th August, 
1613, his brother Nathaniel having been 


baptised on 8th December, 1611, and 

his brother Thomas on 21st July, 1616. 
II. The no less authentic document of 

his admission to Gonville and Caius col- 


The Wrestlers’ Inn, Cambridge. 
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lege, which is given correctly in a note on 
pp. 3, 4 of Bonney’s Life. 

This document is not to be confounded, 
as it has been by Heber (p. xiv.) with the 
memorandum inserted on a page of the 
Annales Collegii. The volume containing 
** Caius’ Annals,’’ with the continuations 
of William-Moore and others, is quite dif- 
ferent from the ‘‘ Admission Book,’’ or, 
as it is commonly called, the ‘‘ Matricula- 
tion Book,’’ which has been continued re- 
gularly by the successive registrars of the 
college to the present day. 

The memorandum in the Annals may be 
inaccurate in another of its statements ; 
but the evidence of Jeremy Taylor’s age 
does not rest upon such a document, for 
it is the formal and authentic entry in the 
admission book that we have now to con- 
sider. In this entry it is stated that he 
was admitted 18th August, 1626, “ anno 
setatis suze 15°;’’ that is, he was fourteen 
years old, but not fifteen. According to 
this statement, the date of his birth will 
be after 18th Aug. 1611, and before 18th 
Aug. 1612: hence, at his baptism (15th 
Aug. 1613), he may have been a year old, 
or nearly two. This statement well agrees 
with the suggestion given by Mr. Eden in 
his note (4) to p. xiii. 

Bishop Heber, supposing him to have 
been baptised shortly after his birth, 
goes on to state that—‘‘ At three years 
of age, Jeremy Taylor is said to have 
been sent to the grammar school then 


_ ares 9 eee _ bia sate 


The Wrestlers’ Inn stands in the street called the Petty Cury, and was built in 1634, 
The street front has fallen a victim to.the modern taste for plain brick and mortar : 
but the adjoining house is still ane of the most interesting examples of domestic archi- 
tecture in Cambridge. ‘‘ If the observer penetrate beyond the surface, in the Inn Yard 
he might imagine himself living in another age of building. Here he beholds portions 
advanced like oriels, and rising aloft, having the whole breadth of each face occupied 
by windows, and terminating in pediments which are either surmounted with minarets 
of wood carved in some fantastic shape, or support, at the vertical angle, pendants of 
similar character. On another side a gallery runs between the basement and upper 
story, into which all the rooms of this floor open. The front is intersected by beams, 
and presents a surface of plaister worked in a hexagonal pattern. Between these 
timber studs the bricks, when first they were brought into use, were laid obliquely, as 
may be seen in this and a few other cases in Cambridge and the neighbourhood. The 
undefended staircase invites the curious to investigate the internal distribution of this 
antiquated structure; but there is nothing within to gratify his expectation.”’ 

The spirited etching of The Wrestlers’ Inn which we have now the pleasure to 
present to our readers, was made by a very talented young artist, the late Mr. John 
Barak Swaine, from his own drawing: and, whether the tradition that Jeremy Taylor 
was born within its walls be well founded or not, we consider it will be acceptable as a 
specimen of the ancient architecture of Cambridge. Epir. 


* But he does not note that ‘‘ Postea Episc. D.” is in another hand, an omission which 
might allow the inference that the entry was of a date long subsequent to that of the 
admission, 

Gent. Mag, Vou. XLIII. 3C 
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recently founded in Cambridge under 
the will of Dr. Stephen Perse, and kept 
by one Lovering.’’ This statement (p. 
xiii.), made on the authority of Bonney 
(p. 3), may, after what has been said 
above, be thought inaccurate. In the 
entry of admission before referred to is 
the statement that he was “literis in- 
structus in schola publica sub M' Love- 
ring per decennium.’’ Now, this phrase 
per decennium may denote a period of but 
little more than nine years, and might 
have been used if young Jeremy had made 
his first appearance in school after the 
Midsummer holidays of 1617, being then 
nearly six years of age, a young scholar of 
the new school. Heber, however, goes on 
to repeat, on the authority of Rust’s Fu- 
neral sermon, that Taylor was but thirteen 
years old on his admission to Caius Col- 
lege. That his friend and encomiast Bishop 
Rust should have fallen into error on this 
point is not very surprising, at least is not 
so improbable as that his age should have 
been misrepresented to his tutor Bach- 
croft. Indeed, it may not be uncharitable 
to suppose that so warm an encomiast as 
Rust,* and one so fond of rhetorical effect, 
may, with the remembrance of Wolsey 
and Francis Bacon, have sought, by under- 
stating his age, to heighten the effect of 
the picture he proceeded to draw of him 
who, ‘‘had he lived among the ancient 
pagans, had been ushered into the world 
with a miracle, and swans must have 
danced and sung at his birth; and he must 
have been a great hero, and no less than 
the son of Apollo, the god of wisdom and 
eloquence. He was a man long before he 
was of age,’’ &c.} 

Against the rhetorical assertion of Rust 
may be weighed the more deliberate and 
sober statement of Sir James Ware, who, 
in the catalogue of Irish bishops, has sup- 
posed Taylor, at the time of his death, to 
have been two years older than, according 
to Heber’s view (see note v), he really 
can have been. 

As to the supposition in note (p), that 
“it is probable that his parents, in order 
to facilitate his becoming a member of the 
university, represented him as older than 
he really was, and having attended school 
longer than he could have done with any 
advantage,’’? we may remark that in 1633 
we find one Landisdale admitted ‘‘ annum 
agens 14™;” and Nicholas Ferrar was 
easily admitted to Clare Hall in his thir- 
teenth year, according to the two biogra- 
phies of him lately edited in a very ad- 
mirable manner by Mr. J. E. B. Mayor. 
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3. Next, as to the amount of profit which 
he derived from Lovering’s instructions, 
we need not form a depreciatory opinion, 
because Taylor himself (in a letter no 
longer extant) wrote to the head of Caius 
that he was ‘ solely grounded in grammar 
and mathematies’’ by his father. What 
little is known of Lovering does not indi- 
cate an incompetent master. It appears 
from the Admission Book that whilst he re- 
mained master of the Perse School many 
of his pupils were admitted to the college, 
often after five or six years’ instruction by 
him; that he subsequently removed to 
the school at Norwich, and, among other 
pupils, instructed literis grammaticis, for 
seven years, “Thomas Bacon, filius Fran- 
cisci Justiciarii de Banco Regis.’’ 

4. We come now to the dates of Taylor’s 
career at college. We have seen that ac- 
cording to the college Admission Book, 
which still remains, he was ‘‘ entered’’ on 
18th August, 1626; and from the uni- 
versity registrar’s book we find that seven 
months later he was ‘‘ matriculated,’’ viz. 
on the 17th March, 1626. 

If we were to follow Heber in the ac- 
count he has given of the duties and posi- 
tion of a pauper scholaris or sizar in 
Taylor’s time, or examine the picture he 
has drawn of the state of learning in Cam- 
bridge and the studies of the place, we 
might tire out the patience of our readers, 
and certainly exceed the limits of an ar- 
ticle. But, though these subjects may be 
devoid neither of interest nor instruction 
to us in these days of historical inquiry 
and university reform, we must pass on to 
a dry statement of facts and dates, drawn 
from the books of the college, which may 
well be proud to have cherished the 
genius of Jeremy Taylor. It is not un- 
necessary to produce the following evi- 
dence, when we find Bishop Heber writing, 
and his editor (p. xvi.) unable to contradict 
with authority, the statement respecting 
Jer. Taylor, that ‘‘ whether he received any 
emolument or honorary distinction from 
Cambridge is doubtful.” It will appear 
that he was first a sizar, or “ pauper scho- 
laris,’’ for nearly two years; then a scholar 
on the foundation of Dr. Perse for five 
years, and afterwards a fellow for above 
two years, and as such taking pupils and 
receiving stipend from about Michaelmas, 
1633, till Lady-day, 1636. He was thus 
a member of Caius college for above nine 
years. 

Taylor having been admitted as a “ pau- 
per scholaris,’’ or sizar, did not obtain a 
foundation scholarship at once as those did 





* See Heber’s opinion of Rust (p. xvi.) 


: ‘ Less anxious to discover the truth than 


to relate whatever reports were likely to raise the character of his hero.” 


+ Funeral Sermon. 
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who were admitted in commeatum schola- 
rium, but waited, as other sizars appear to 
have done, for about eighteen months or 
two years before he received the scholar- 
ship, and thereby vacated his sizarship. 
His name therefore does not appear till 
Michaelmas 1628, either on the lists of the 
Master, Fellows, and Scholars contained in 
the volume entitled, “ Lib. Exit. et Red. 
ab Ann. 1619 ad Ann. 1677,’’ or in the 
college account books, ‘ Liber Bursarii,’’ 
or “ Liber Computus,’’ &c. 

I. This “ Exit. & Redit. Book ”’ sup- 
plies the following information :— 

Under the date ‘‘ Mich. 1628” is a 
list of the Master, Fellows, and Scholars, 
wherein as sixth and last of the scholars 
‘* Ex fiidat. Drs Perse’? appears “ Taylor 
Jun.”? The ‘‘ Taylor Sen.’’ whose name 
is fourth on this list was the Thomas 
Taylor, educated also at the Perse school, 
and admitted, at the age of 16, im com- 
meatum scholarium, in the same year as 
Jeremy Taylor, at the age of 14, became 
pauper scholaris. The name of the elder 
Taylor appears from the date of his ad- 
mission on the lists of Perse Scholars. 
(N.B. The elder, not the eldest, for there 
was another Taylor, Richard, admitted 
15 Dec. 1624, a Frankland Scholar.) 

In the account * A festo Michael. 1628,” 
of the “ Exit. & Red.’’ occurs the entry 
in its proper place, 

“Taylor Jun. Exijt 17° Octob. Redijt 
22° ejusdem. Exijt 27 Decemb. Redijt 
3° Januar.”’ 

Such like entries occur every half year, 
the last being in the account “A festo 
Mich. 1635,’’ : 

‘“*M® Taylor Redijt 13° Octobr. Exijt 
14° Octobr.”’ 

Ten days afterwards Abp. Laud wrote 
the letter by which Taylor, after nine 
years’ residence in Caius College, was 
transferred to All Souls’, of which he was a 
Fellow for about three years, residing but 
little at Oxford. 

II. From the Liber Computus it appears 
that Taylor received his stipend as Scholar 
for ten half years from Annune. i629 to 
Mich. 1633, and as Fellow for the next 
five half years to Annunc. 1636, and also 
that he remained in debt to the college 
four years after he had ceased to be a 
member thereof. 

III. In the Admission Book occur the 
following entries of Taylor’s Pupils :— 

P. 234 a. ‘* Henricus Eve filius Roberti 
annos natus 16, admissus 
est pauper scholaris Maij 31, 1634, fide jus- 
sore M’ Taylor, solvit pro ingressu.. xij 

P. 235a. ‘‘ Johannes Angier filius Ed- 
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vardi Jurisconsulti, natus Cantabrigiz, et 
ibidem literis instructus in schola funda- 
tionis D's Perse sub Mre Lovering per 
novennium, annos natus 16, admissus est 
pensionarius minor in com. scholarium 
Julij 3, 1634, fide jussore M'° Taylor, 
solvit pro ingressu . . . . iijs iiij’’”’ 

On the other side of the leaf— 

P. 235 b. “ Julius Bedell filius Francisci 
Jurisconsulti Huntindoniensis...... 
annos natus 16, admissus est.... in 
com. scholarium Aprilis 7°, 1635, fide 
jussore Mro Taylor.”’ 

The accounts in the “ Liber Compu- 
tus,’’ relating to Taylor’s debts to the 
college, shew also that he had the charge 
of other pupils; and among these were 
Martin Perse, and his future brother-in- 
law Edward Landisdale. 

5. ‘Adm. Book, p. 231 a. 

* Edvardus Landisdale filius Gervasij ge- 
nerosi, natus in Holborne, London, literis 
instructus Cantabrigise in schola publica 
sub Mro Lovering per biennium, admissus 
est pensionarius minor in commeati scho- 
larium, anni agens 14"" Octob. 1™°* 1633, 
fide jussore D'e Bachcroft Custode hujus 
collegij, solvit pro ingressu . . . iij’* iiij**” 

Landisdale or Lansdell * was a scholar 
on the Frankland foundation till Annune. 
1636. Though entered under Bachcroft, 
he appears to have been under Taylor’s 
tuition ; at least Taylor was made respon- 
sible in the accounts for his debt to the 
college. 

May it not be that Landisdale’s father 


‘died in 1634 or 1635, and thus his means 


were so reduced that he left in debt and 
without taking a degree? Or did he follow 
Taylor to Oxford? 

Now his biographers tell us that on the 
27th of May, 1639, Taylor married a 
Phoebe Landisdale, daughter of a widow. 

Thoresby, in his History of Leeds (fol. 
1715), gives, at p. 29, the following in- 
scription :— 

‘* Edward Langsdale, D' of Physick, 
was born Nov. 244, anno 1619, and here 
interred Jan. the 7'", 1683." See also 
Appendix, p. 570, for the statement that 
he was brother-in-law of Jeremy Taylor. 

From a comparison of the foregoing 
entry in the Admission Book respecting 
Edward Landisdale, and the inscription on 
the tomb of Taylor’s brother-in-law, it 
appears to be certain that both documents 
relate to the same person. And hence we 
may obtain some information respecting 
the family of Taylor’s first wife, Phoebe 
Landisdale. We learn that on her brother’s 
admission to Caius college in 1633, her 
father Gervase was probably alive; that 





* For the name, see Bonney, p. 14—15; Heber, xxiij.; Hughes, xv.; Willmott, 
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he was ‘‘generosus,”’ one who could claim 
that “grand old name of gentleman :’’ 
perhaps that he still lived where his son 
was born, in “ Holborne, London.” There 
is also some ground for supposing that the 
widow continued to reside in London, 
and was not living at Uppingham, though 
her daughter was married there. Nay, if 
we may be permitted to trifle by specu- 
lating on Taylor’s courtship, we will not 
suppose that he went down to Upping- 
ham and there first fell in love with the 
widow’s daughter. His attachment was 
of an older date. Did he not go up to 
London sometimes to preach for his college 
friend Risden at Paul’s Cross? Did he 
not meet the fair Phoebe on those occa- 
sions? Perhaps he had lodgings not far 
off. Had she not a brother two years at 
Cambridge school, and afterwards under 
Taylor’s tuition at college? But to return, 
we said there was some reason for suppos- 
ing that his mother-in-law continued to 
reside in London. The reason is grounded 
on the allusions in the letter addressed to 
his brother-in-law and written in London, 
and which has been hitherto printed as the 
earliest letter that has reached us. 

6. Passing over the allusions, we have 
something to say about the received date of 
this letter, which is signed Jer. TayLor, 
and addressed 
*¢To my very deare Brother Dr. Laugsdale, 

at his Apothecaryes house in 
Gainsborough.”’ 

Its date is given by Bonney, pp. 15—16 
(1815); by T. S. Hughes, pp. xxiii.—iv. 
(1831) ; by Heber, p. xxii. (1822) ; and 
by Eden, pp. xxv.—vi. (1854) as Novem- 
ber 24th, 1643; but I believe it ought to 
be 1653. 

The original letter, it is well known, is 
preserved in the British Museum, and ap- 
pears, on reference to the MS. (No. 4274, 
§ 125), to have been dated “ Novemb. 24, 
1653,’”’ in the same somewhat faded ink 
as the body of the letter. But on the 5 
has been written 4 in darker ink. Was 
this a correction made either by Taylor or 
Langsdale, or an alteration by a later 
hand ? 

In support of the latter view there is 
some evidence derived from the volume 
containing the letter. The volume was 
one of those collected by the industrious 
Thoresby, and contains a “ Catalogue of 
Original Letters and other Autographs, 
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In this catalogue is the 


written in 1929,” 
entry— 

1653. Bp. Jer. Taylor (aft™ Bp. of 
Down and Connor) to his Brot D* Langs- 
dale (his dauter M'* Potter’s gift).’’ 

From this it appears that Thoresby read 
the date 1653. Has it been altered since? 
If so, for what object? However, if 1653 
be adopted as the true date, the difficulty 
which has puzzled his biographers is re- 
moved, and there is in it nothing ‘‘ at va- 
riance with Wood’s statement.”’ (p. xxvi.) 

It is probable that by “your little 
cozens” Taylor, according to what was 
then the usual way of designating rela- 
tives, meant his two boys, who in 1653 
must have been about 12 and 13 years 
old. The ‘‘ little Mally’’ was Langsdale’s 
daughter, who afterwards became Mrs. 
Mary Potter. (See a letter of condolence 
to her from Archbishop Marsh, in the 
same volume as this letter of Taylor’s.) 

7. Concerning Taylor’s rude successor at 
Uppingham (see Eden’s note / to p. xxiv.) 
our Admission Book gives us a little infor- 
mation. It is remarkable that his son be- 
came a member of the college to which 
Taylor had belonged, within 18 months of 
the latter’s expulsion from Uppingham, 
and it is likely that the puritanic father 
had resided some years in the neighbour- 
hood. I subjoin a copy of the entry on 
p- 269 a. 

“ Edmundus Massey filius Isaaci minis- 
tri natus apud Ayston in com. Rutland, 
literis institutus apud Uppingham in eo- 
dem com. sub M'° Johnson per 5envium, 
dein. sub M'? Mears per 5e¥ium, annos 
natus 18" admissus est in Coll. n’r’m pen- 
sionarius minor in com. scholarium 28° 
Octobris, 1645, fide jussore M'® Moore, 
solvit . . . . iij* 44’ 

If we were to pursue our examination 
of the college books, additional facts could 
be produced to illustrate Taylor’s life, and 
we should find that on the return of 
brighter days he looked to his old college 
and to Cambridge for fit and proper men 
to be his deans and chaplains, 

Perhaps an expression of regret that the 
few facts which have been stated above 
were not ascertained, as they might easily 
have been, by the latest editor of Jeremy 
Taylor’s life, may be allowed to 

Yours faithfully, 
A Caius Man. 

March 12th. 


Tur CoMPLuUTENSIAN PoLyGLot. 
Vetus testamentu’ multiplict lingua nue primo impressum [1514—1517.] 


Brighton, March 1. 
Mr. Ursan,—You will rejoice to hear, 
I am sitting with the veritable Complu- 
This advantage I owe 


tensian before me. 


to Messrs. Bagster, to whom our biblical 
literature is already so much indebted. 
‘¢ The importance to you of having a copy, 
where you can easily consult it at the 
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present time, induces us to spare our copy 


for your service.”’ I record their own 
words, that I may publicly testify my 
sense of such exemplary kindness and 
liberality. 

The typographical aspect of this Poly- 
glot has been so often and so minutely 
described (especially by De Bure), that it 
were needless to enter into many particu- 
lars. But there is one fact which should 
be always distinctly remembered, that the 
Jifth vclume, containing the New Testa- 
ment, was the first printed.* Its whole 
typographical execution is distinguished 
from the other volumes. Even its title- 
page is somewhat peculiar. It has the 
same curious Latin tetrastic,- surmount- 
ing the Cardinal’s cap and arms, divided 
into fifteen squares. These, in the fifth 
volume, are uncoloured, whilst in>the 
others they are alternately red and white. 
This tetrastic evidently puns on the fifteen 
years, during which the work had been 
carried on. But the main distinction con- 
sists in the differeut arrangement of the 
text. In the Old Testament, the pages 
are divided into three columns. The outer 
contains the Hebrew, in large and hand- 
some characters, with the roots in the 
margin ;—the middle is narrow, consist- 
ing of Jerome’s Vulgate. Each Hebrew 
word has a letter to correspond with the 
same word in the Latin. The vacant 
spaces, between the verses, are filled up 
with waving lines—o ®o. In the third 
column, we have, in small characters, an 
accented interlinear of the LXX, witha 
literal Latin interpretation, like the well- 
known editions of Montanus. The Chaldee 
paraphrase, with a Latin version, consti- 
tutes the base. But, in the New Testa- 
ment, the columns are only two, the Greek, 
and the Latin Vulgate. The Greek type 
represents the MSS. of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and is memorable for being imitated 
by that noted imposture, the Codex Ra- 
vianus. It is accented, but is without the 
circumflex, or the iota subscript. Here, 
also, letters are placed to mark the cor- 
responding words, and the spaces in the 
Latin filled up with similar serpentines. 

From this account, it will be at once 
apparent, that the editors were scrupu- 
lously exact in nailing attention to the 
corresponding words of the original and 
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the version. ‘‘ It shows’’ says Michaelis, 
‘that it was not their intention to alter 
the Greek text, to make it correspond 
with the Vulgate; for they have taken 
pains to render the difference as conspi- 
cuous as possible.”—Vol. ii. p. 435. In 
this respect, they exhibit a striking con- 
trast to the editors of the Roman LXX, 
1586, in which there is no distinction of 
verses, no Latin version, where chasms, 
interpolations, and transpositions are alike 
devoid of index. They enjoy also another 
advantage ; they never affect to take read- 
ings from patristic quotations ; they con- 
fine their text exclusively to MSS. Who- 
ever considers the perils and uncertainties 
of second-hand quotations, will be at no 
loss to estimate the value of this distinc- 
tion. 

The following is the title of the fifth 


volume, SLOUUIN testamtentune 
grece et latine in academia complutensi 
nobiter impressum.—The date at the end 
of the Apocalypse is a.p. 1514, Jan. 10.— 
The Complutensian Greek Testament pre- 
ceded that of Erasmus, of which the first 
edition appeared at Basil, 1516; but, as 
the Complutensian was not published till 
1522, the edition of Erasmus is usually 
styled Editio Princeps. 

The cause of this long delay it is not 
difficult to ascertain. Ximenes expired 
Nov. 8th, 1517, just before the comple- 
tion of the work, and with him its imme- 
diate momentum was suspended. In that 
same year commenced the conflict between 
Luther and Tetzel. The angry elements 
foretold the approaching struggle,—The 
wind and ithe storm fulfilling HIS word. 
In 1519, Leo excommunicated the monk 
of Wittemberg, who burnt the papal bull 
before the University. In this crisis, it 
could scarcely be expected that his Holi- 
ness should welcome this Complutensian 
monster—TZhe Old Testament in Hebrew 
and Greek, the New Testament in Greek 
and Latin—not edited by some neutral 
Erasmus, but by a Cardinal-Archbishop 
of wide-world celebrity. 

True it is, that Leo had originally en- 
couraged the enterprise,—that he had fos- 
tered it with MSS. from the Vatican, and 
had gloried in its dedication ; but what a 
change had come over, in the interval! 





* Imprimis Novum Testamentum Greco Latinoque sermone excudendum curavimus, 


Deinde verd Vetus Testamentum, &c. Prolog. tom. i. fol. 1. 


cussione Novi 
lingua excudi fecimus.—Ibid. 


Consummata itaque ex- 


Testamenti—tandem divino auxilio Vetus Testamentum multiplici 


T Dace tibi pentadecas tetragonon respicit Mud 
Wospitium petri ct pauli ter quingue Dierum. 
Pamg; instrumentum betus hebdoas tnnuit: octo 
Hex nova siqnatur. ter quing; receptat utrung3. 
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Ximenes was dead, Luther alive, Bembo's 
wit unavailing. ‘* Doubts were started,’’ 
says the cautious Michaelis, ‘‘by the 
Church of Rome, whether it was proper 
to bring it into general circulation ; for 
though the whole Polyglot was finished 
10th July, 1517, it was not till 22d March, 
1520, that Leo X. gave permission for its 
publication, and copies were not distri- 
buted before 1522,” vol. ii. p. 432. The 
time of doubling had doubiless already 
passed away. The young Hercules would 
have been strangled in his cradle, had it 
been practicable to suppress the Complu- 
tensian. But the honour of the Spanish 
court, and pride of the Spanish nation 
were at stake. Thousands and tens of 
thousands had been expended, and the 
literati of Europe were expecting its 
advent. 

If ever the finger of Providence may be 
traced, surely it was visible in the order 
of these conflicting, yet concurring, events. 
That a Cardinal-Archbishop, the friend 
and advocate of the Inquisition, should 
conceive and execute the project of print- 
ing and publishing the Holy Scriptures in 
their original tongues,—that the conqueror 
of Oran and Regent of Spain should de- 
vote his revenues to casting Hebrew and 
Greek types, to the collection of MSS., 
and the assemblage of scholars,—that he 
should prevail on Leo to assist him with 
the treasures of the Vatican* and the 
prestige of the tiara,t—that he should 
just finish his work and expire, when 
the Protestant reform began,—that an 
Augustinian monk should then start up 
to confront the papacy,—that Leo should 
then strive in vain to suppress the work 
he had previously favoured, and that, after 
five years of suspense and imprisonment, 
this Polyglot should come to light at the 
crisis,—whether the Bible was for the 
many or the few, whether the Vulgate 
Latin was of the same authority as the 
originals,t—this is indeed such a mar- 
vellous combination of events, apparently 
independent and adverse, that we may well 
appeal to it, as the nodus vindice dignus 
of superhuman solution. 
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You must pardon me, Mr. Urban, for 
indulging in these general reflections on a 
subject, which has been usually treated as 
an affair of curious bibliography—a ques- 
tion of readings and MSS. which had 
little interest, save to biblical scholars 
and critics. When Goeze, Wetstein, and 
Semler were quarrelling, in the last cen- 
tury, about the merits of the Compluten- 
sian text, not a word was said or whis- 
pered, respecting its extraordinary claims 
to our veneration and esteem. When 
grammarians dispute about questions of 
state, says Johnson, they usually turn it 
into a controversy about the parts of 
speech. No wonder, then, that these 
learned critics should confine their atten- 
tion to such microscopic inquiries. Nor 
could they be blamed, if the most atro- 
cious calumnies had not blackened their 
disputes. But Wetstein and Semler had 
the malignity to suggest, that whenever 
the Complutensian text filled up a chasm, 
or supplied a defect, its editors had devised 
the Greek from the Latin Vulgate—thus 
charging Ximenes and his associates with 
a base conspiracy of imposing their own 
inventions, as translations of the LXX. 

Whoever would see a fair and candid 
statement of this controversy should read 
the twelfth chapter of Michaelis, who 
honourably acknowledges his error, in 
having given credit to the aspersions of 
Wetstein. ‘* Though I was of a different 
opinion, when I published the second edi- 
of this Introduction,§ I am thoroughly 
persuaded at present, that Goeze is in the 
right, nor do I consider it any disgrace to 
acknowledge an error, for want of having 
seen the edition itself. Dr. Semler is 
of different sentiments. With respect to 
Wetstein, though he is a declared enemy 
of this edition, yet it has frequently excited 
my astonishment, that the readings which 
he has preferred to the common text, in 
most cases, are found in the Compluten- 
sian Greek Testament. He degrades it, 
therefore, in words, but honours it in 
fact.’’ These observations, though imme- 
diately relating to the Complutensian New 
Testament, apply with equal force to the 





* Atque ex ipsis (evemplaribus) quidem Greca Sanctitati tue debemus; qui ex istd 
Apostolica Bibliotheca antiquissimos tum Veteris tum Novi Testamenti codices per- 
quam humane ad nos misisti, qui nobis in hoc negocio maximo fuerunt adjumento. 


Prolog. i. 


t Ad sanctissimum ac clemeniissimum Dominum nostrum D, Leonem Decimum divina 
providentia Pontificem Max.—Francisci Simenii de Cisneros—Cardinalis Hispania, 
Archiepiscopique Toletani—in libb. Vet. & Nov. Test. muitiplici lingua impressos, 


Prolog. 


} Ad primam Scripture originem recurrendum est, ita ut librorum Vet. Test. syn= 
ceritas ex Hebraicé veritate, Novi autem ex Grecis exemplaribus, examinetur.— 


Prolog. iii. 


§ Mr. Prescott has fallen into an error on this account, by representing Michaelis as 
deciding in favour of Wetstein.—Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. iii. p. 304, note. 
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Complutensian Septuagint, so far as the 
character of its editors is involved. 

Had there been any truth in these sus- 
picions, it would not have been reserved 
for Wetstein or Semler to have first 
divulged them. Morinus and the Jesuits 
would long ago have brought them for- 
ward. But no such charge is even hinted 
at, by the editors of the Roman edition of 
1586. Ximenes is styled by Nobilius, 
incredibili virtute ac pietate vir. The 
utmost they venture to insinuate is, that 
the Hexapla readings were blended with the 
more ancient text («ov}), and patristic 
readings selected most in accordance with 
the Hebrew. While they commend this 
conduct in reference to the Hebrew text, 
they condemn it, as deviating from a strict 
adherencetothe LXX. Quod quidem eorum 
consilium nos minimé reprehendimus—at- 
que,utlaudandum sit, omnino tamennon ad 
LXX. Interpp. editionem constituendam, 
sed ad novam quamdam ex multis per- 
mistam excudendam, videtur pertinere. 
Such objections, it will be observed, are 
totally distinct from the charges of Semler 
and Wetstein. They are questions still 
open to discussion ; but the moral charges 
should be totally withdrawn. 

Much also has been said, respecting the 
comparative worthlessness of the Complu- 
tensian MSS., that they were modern, 
and of little value; yet we have not only 
their own assertions, that they were the 
best and most ancient the Vatican could 
furnish; but these assertions are corrobo- 
rated even by their rivals and antagonists. 
Nobilius thus characterises the efforts of 
Ximenes :—‘“‘ Velustissimis oplimisque ex- 
emplaribus undique accuraté conquisitis, et 
Romd usque acceptis, ductissimisque homi- 
nibus accersitis, citim Biblia Compluti im- 
primenda curasset. 'The MSS. which they 
employed in forming their New Testament, 
were so excellent, that Mill was of opinion, 
it should form the standard; that Wet- 
stein, as we have noticed, largely borrowed, 
while he abused it ; that Michaelis prefers 
it to Wetstein’s, and strongly recom- 
mends it for republication. “I think 
that a real service would be rendered to 
those who are engaged in sacred criticism, 
if a new edition both of the Greek and 
Latin Testament were published, which 
was an exact copy of the Complutensian.”’ 
(i. p. 443)—A higher tribute of praise, or 
from a higher quarter, could not be paid 
to the learning, integrity, and judgment of 
the Complutensian editors. 

It is the perfection of plan, which has 
attracted the aspersions of their oppo- 
nents—the success of execution, which 
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has roused the envy of their inferiors. 
During fifteen years, they were collating 
and scrutinising MSS. to fill up the 
chasms, and rectify the dislocations of the 
text. “After the labours of the day,’’ 
says Prescott,* “these learned sages 
were accustomed to meet, in order to 
settle the doubts and difficulties, which had 
arisen in the course of their researches ; 
in short, to compare the results of their 
observations. Ximenes, who was an ex- 
cellent biblical critic, frequently presided, 
and took a prominent part in these delibe- 
rations. ‘ Lose no time, my friends,’ he 
would say, ‘in the prosecution of our 
glorious work, lest, in the casualties of 
life, you should lose your patron, or J 
have to lament the loss of those, whose 
services are of more price in my eyes, than 
wealth and worldly honours.’’—Are we 
now to credit the suspicions of Wetstein 
and Semler, that these men were conspi- 
rators and traitors ? 

No doubt it was the genius, not less 
than the wealth of Ximenes, which im- 
parted life and energy and success to this 
great design. There is nothing like a 
practical man of business, coming amongst 
the secluded, the abstract, the quiet 
habits of the clergy. Perhaps, I may be for- 
given a brief contemporary illustration.— 
It is now somewhat more than forty years, 
since I first became acquainted with the 
late Joshua Watson. It was the project 
of parochial libraries, which brought us 
together. He had just resigned large and 
lucrative commercial engagements, for the 
purpose of devoting his time, talents, and 
fortune, to reanimating and reinvigorating 
the sleeping energies of our ecclesiastical 
Societies. He brought with him the acute- 
ness of Mark-Lane, the accuracy of the 
Bank, and the comprehension of the India- 
House. With the most calm and unpre- 
suming manners, he soon acquired an in- 
fluence over the highest dignitaries. He 
became the life and soul of our Church in- 
stitutions. His carriage throughout the 
day drove from one association to another. 
He was not much of a spokesman, but 
his eye and intellect were everywhere felt 
and recognised. The tardy were quick- 
ened, the timid encouraged, jobs defeated, 
and things worn-out, renovated. How 
much do the Christian-Knowledge So- 
cicty, the Gospel-Society, the Church- 
Building and the National- School So- 
ciety, owe to that devoted man! As I 
owe to him the little pittance of devo- 
tion I possess, this tribute of esteem and 
gratitude may be pardoned—His saltem 
accumulem donis, et fungar tnani munere. 





* Ferdinand and Isabella, vol, iii. p. 302. He refers to original authorities—Quin- 


tanilla and Gomez. 
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Even so, it was the Cardinal’s practical 
habits, as a statesman and military com- 
mander, which infused life and energy into 
his associates. Such menas Vergara, Deme- 
trius Cretensis, or Antonius Nebrissensis, 
were diligent and plodding scholars; but 
without Ximenes they had never planned 
or worked out the Complutensian Poly- 
glot—nay, they could never have accom- 
plished the Complutensian Septuagint. 
Look at the Roman, the Aldine, the 
Grabian editions, and then you will per- 
ceive the difference between genius and 
learning, between Erasmus and Budeus. 
It is this very difference which has brought 
mere scholars to dispute and undervalue 
the Complutensian text. In their happiest 
moments, they cannot imagine ‘any text 
superior to that which Origen compiled 
and injured, or which Jerome, by turns, 
exalted and defamed. 

Ximenes had the good sense to re- 
member, that the Septuagint is a transla- 
tion, and that, as a translation, it should 
accord with the original; that, whatever 
might be the accidental confusion of its 
MSS. there exists an antecedent proba- 
bility, that those readings, which retain the 
best and nearest sense of the Hebrew, are 
the genuine and original renderings of the 
translators. He had the good sense to 
believe, that they would never have left 
chasms in their own version, never devised 
transpositions, or created interpolations. 
On these premises, he acted throughout ; 
the hiatus were supplied, the transposi- 
tions rectified, the interpolations expelled. 
To mere pedants and adorers of ancient 
defects, this conduct seemed monstrous, 
nay, almost heretical. They denounced 
it, as disrespectful to the memories of 
Origen, Jerome, and Lucifer Calaritanus. 

It is surprising how little common sense 
sometimes mingles with scholastic re- 
search. During the last 250 years, we 
have been printing and reprinting Septua- 
gints, which would disgrace a schoolboy. 
The University of Oxford, itis true, nobly 
assisted Grabe, about a century and a- 
half ago, in publishing his splendid edi- 
tion of the Alexandrian MS. of which the 
hiatus are supplied by the Complutensian 
text. But this was only a solitary visit to 
Alcala. So jealous are they now of retain- 
ing the errors and blunders of the Ro- 
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man edition of 1586, that they decline 
even the emendations of its own editors. 
To the present hour, they persist in print- 
ing and patronising this imperfect and mu- 
tilated text, striped with piebald patches 
from the Alexandrian. In vain,the learned 
Dean of Christ Church laments their 
sloth and inactivity. Nothing less than a 
parliamentary commission will renovate the 
commissariat of the Clarendon, or mode- 
rate its demands.* 

How superior to this official gout and 
academic lethargy—this preposterous and 
obsequious attachment to acknowledged 
error, was that daring and adventurous 
genius, who grasped the invention of the 
Polyglot, who arranged the disorder of 
MSS., who compelled chaos and confusion 
into light and regularity! There it stands 
in solitary glory, whilst all around is still 
unillumined by its lustre. Nearly three 
centuries and a half have passed away, 
and yet the plan of Ximenes remains 
unrivalled, It is the solitary Pharos of 
Alexandria. Our present Septuagints are 
as dark and disordered, as though the 
Complutensian had never existed. Whilst 
professing to admire the Vatican, we con- 
template the ruins of the Coliseum. 

If professed scholars and critics will not 
assist in this work of renovation, we may 
appeal to the members of Bible and Mis- 
sionary Societies, whether it be seemly or 
expedient, to leave the Greek Old Testa- 
tament in this ruinous and deplorable con- 
dition? How can we expect a learned 
Mahommedan, or Hindoo, to look with 
reverence on the writings of Moses and 
the Prophets, while we suffer the most 
ancient of all versions to appear, like so 
much wreck and rubbish? Listen to 
some Jew or infidel thus muttering to 
himself,—‘‘ These Christians cannot feel 
much reverence for their pretended Scrip- 
tures, since they leave the version, so often 
quoted by Jesus and his Apostles, just 
as if it were unworthy of their notice.’’ 

And now, Mr. Urban, I have said my 
say—I have discharged my duty—Adsolvi 
animam meam. It was once my intention 
to have adduced numerous illustrations of 
the excellence of the Complutensian text 
of the LXX.—its superior punctuation— 
its beautiful arrangement of chapters 
dislocated, and verses omitted; but I have 


* The charge for the Collations of Holmes and Parsons looks enormous, especially 


as the outfit was originally aided by munificent subscriptions. 
sisting of about 50 or 60 leaves, is charged 1/. 


Each fasciculus, con- 
The four books of Kings, consisting of 





four fasciculi, therefore, cost 4/.—But they are open to a far more serious indictment. 

They have tampered with that Roman edition which they profess so scrupulously to 

Jollow. Whoever will compare pp. 675—677 of the last edition, 1848, with the 

previous edits. 1805 and 1817, will find, they have violated the Vatican order, by 

confounding the 2nd and 3rd of III. Kings. See also Deut. 31, 32.—This is a direct 

breach of editorial integrity, and as such we may exclaim, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
6 
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already obtruded too long on your atten- 


tion. Nor can I conclude in a more 
appropriate manner, than by adopting the 
conclusion of the Complutensian Preface, 
‘‘remembering,” as Michaelis observes, “ it 
was written, just before the Reformation.”’ 
Vos autem, litterarum studiosi, hoe divi- 
num opus noviler excussum alacri animo 
suscwpite ; et si Christi Opt. Max. secta- 
tores videri vultis, et esse ; nil jam restat 
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quod causemini quominis sacram Scrip- 
turam adeatis. Non mendosa exemplaria, 
non suspecte translationes, non inopia 
textés originalis ; soltim animus et pro- 
pensio vestra expectatur. Que si non 
defuerit, fiet proculdubid ut litterarum 
divinarum suavitalem degustantes, reliqua 
studia omnia contemnatis. Valete et om- 
nia boni consulite. 
E. W. GrinFIebp. 


Tue STANLEY MEMORIAL WINDOW IN NorwicHu CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—I will not occupy much 
of your space in replying to your cor- 
respondent ‘‘ A. T.”’ 

He touches but on three of the points 
in my paper—1, the date of the glass ; 
2, the size of the figures ; and 3, the choice 
of subjects. 

With respect to the first point, he 
answers himself—‘‘ As a general rule, it 
may be preferable to make a subject con- 
form to the mullions.” No doubt it 
would, and it would be more in confor- 
mity with precedent, for, in spite of his 
positiveness of assertion, and his extended 
continental experience, he cannot produce 
a ‘‘ spreading picture,’ a picture where 
the mullions impale and amputate the 
JSigures, of earlier date than 1500. What 
did the committee mean by resolving that 
“the style of architecture should govern 
the style of the glass?’’ It looks likea 
restriction to 1450. 

2. With respect to the size of the 
figures, A. T. omits in his citation from 
my paper to state, that my observations 
referred to glass prior to the 16th century, 
which will probably exclude the St. Omer 
Glass, that sclitary specimen of his in- 
dustry in the way of illustration. His 
measurement, too, is considerably less 

- than that furnished me. 

3. In the choice of subjects, as on other 
points, I took what appeared to be the 
general rule. I am not aware, however, 
of any exceptions; and as A. T. does 
not furnish us with a hint of where his 
supposed exceptions are to be seen, we are 
unable to test the value of his statement, or 
the extent of his ingenuity. 


House DRAINAGE IN EARLY 


Mr. Urnsan,—Notices of early domestic 
architecture, and of other matters illustra- 
tive of the habits and manners of our an- 
cestors, are so rarely to be met with, that 
even the slightest fact connected with these 
subjects, if well attested, excites interest. 
It is for this reason that I communicate 
an order from King Henry III. to his 
mason or architect, directing that the 
chimney of his chamber at Westminster, 

Gent, Maca. Vou. XLII. 


He objects to my reading the subjects 
in “ heraldic order!’’ I will read them 
any way he pleases, and it will come to the 
same thing inthe end; there is no con- 
nection between them. The original inten- 
tion, which was a good one, was burked, 
and A. T. very probably knows the reason 
why. 

But, Sir, he cannot accede “ to the 
notion that no Scriptural allusion is 
tolerable which is not taken from some 
medizeval precedent!” Neither can I; 
I never thought so—never saidso. My 
exception to his pet ‘ Scriptural allusions’ 
was on the ground of good taste and 
Christian feeling, and would have been 
equally strongly taken if there had been 
medizeval precedent for them. 

I have not thought it of importance to 
inquire how many members of our Nor- 
folk Society agreed with me, and how 
many did not; but, as I may be pre- - 
sumed to know the opinions of those 
members of it ‘‘ whose judgment best 
deserves consideration,’’ I will venture to 
assert, that those persons do not agree 
with A. T. in his unqualified praise. 

They, and I, and I believe all who 
have seen the window, will however agree 
with him, that it is vastly superior to the 
wretched productions previously placed 
in the Cathedral, and that the execution 
reflects high credit on the artistic abilities 
of Mr. Hedgeland. 

I look with much interest for further 
works from his hand, ana am, 


Yours, &c. Henry Harrop, F.S.A. 
Norwich, March 22. 


Domestic ARCHITECTURE. 


which threatened to fall, should be repaired 
and the conduit that communicated water 
from underground to his lavatory or bath 
and to other places should be amended ; 
and that a drain should be made between 
the royal kitchens and the river Thames, 
by which the filth of those kitchens should 
be made to flow off into the Thames, be- 
cause the noisome smell of the dirty water, 
which was carried away through the royal 


e 
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apartments, was highly prejudicial to or 
affected the health of the persons resorting 
thither, and that the other royal houses or 
apartments should be repaired. I subjoin 
the order in the very words of the record :— 

«Rot. Claus. 43 H. IIIL.,’mem., 9.] De 
operationibus Regis Westm.’ — Rex in- 
junxit Magistro Johanni de Glouc’ Cemen- 
tario suo quod caminum camere R’s apud 
Westm’ qui minatur ruinam reparari, et 
conductum aque que sub terra ducitur 
ad lavatorium Regis et ad alia loca Westm’ 
emendari faciat ; et quod inter coquinas 
R’s et Tamisiam quendam conductum fieri 
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faciat quo sordes coquinarum illarum de- 
fluere possint usque in Tamisiam; quia 
fetor aque sordid que per aulas n’ras 
deportatur corrumpit hominesconversantes 
in eisdem: et quod defectus aliarum do- 
morum R’s Westm’ reparari faciat repara- 
tione qua necessarie indigant. Mandatum 
est Johanni de Crachal Thesaurario quod 
heec omnia facienda Marcio de Chaunfleur 
clerico Recepte eidem Johanni denarios 
habere faciat. Et cum Rex sciverit quan- 
tum ei liberaverit breve de liberate inde 
sibi habere faciat. T. ut supra [30 April]. 
Yours, &c. =. BF. 


Memoriat Burretincs.—NorMAN PriviteGe or RETRACTATION, AND CHa- 
RACTER FOR UNCERTAINTY.—CustoM OF SMITING A Jew AT EASTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—There is, or was, within 
the memory of persons now living, a prac- 
tice of giving a box on the ear, when the 
bounds of neighbouring parishes were 
settled, to some lad among the bystanders. 
The reason given was, that he might be 
able to point out the spot, in case of being 
afterwards required to give evidence about 
the bounds. Sometimes, if it proceeded 
from a friendly hand, it was accompanied 
by the gift of a shilling, to make the cir- 
cumstance better remembered. 

M. Licquet, in his ‘* Histoire de Nor- 
mandie,’’ 1835, has given an early in- 
stance of a similar practice, at the founda- 
tion of an abbey, about the year 1030. 
** Honfroy, seigneur Normand, venait de 
fonder un monastére 4 Préaux. .... La 
cérémonie religeuse accomplie, il restait, 
si je puis m’exprimer ainsi, un acte civil a 
rediger: on le fit, en donnant a chacun 
des jeunes seigneurs un grand soufflet sur 
la joue, 0b causam memoria: et, comme 
Richard de Lillebonne demandait a Hon- 
froy pourquoi il lui avait donné un si 
grand soufflet, le pieux fondateur lui ré- 
pondit gravement, ‘ Parce que tu es plus 
jeune que moi, que tu me survivras selon 
toute apparence, et que tu peux main- 
tenant, au besoin, témoigner de ce qui 
vient de se passer.* Ainsi, au onziéme 
siecle, en Normandie un soufflet était 
consideré comme puissant véhicule de la 
mémoire.” (Vol. ii. p. 32-3.) Préaux 
is a small village in the department of 
Lower Seine, arrondissement of Rouen, 
and canton of Darnetal, with a popula- 
tion of 759 inhabitants, but containing 
nothing remarkable. 

I have been disappointed in seeking for 
illustrations of this memoria technica in 
writers on “ Popular Antiquities,’”” and in 
collections of proverbs, but other contri- 


butors may be more fortunate. The 
‘** Dictionnaire des Proverbes Frangais,’’ 
published by Treuttel and Wurtz, in 1821, 
contains some sayings connected with the 
word ‘ soufflet,’’ but none that relate to 
this practice. As, however, the aforesaid 
instance is Norman, it is not uninterest- 
ing to remark that Honfroy, by thus pro- 
viding witnesses, disclaimed the usual 
power of retractation which formerly pre- 
vailed in that province, supposing, at 
least, that it existed in his time. The 
proverb, ‘‘ Un Normand a son dit et son 
dédit” (saying and unsaying), is thus ex- 
plained:—‘‘ On a reproché comme un 
manque de parole ce qui n’était qu’une 
liberté laissée aux contractans par la 
vieille coutume de Normandie, d’annuler 
ou de ratifier un contrat dans les vingt- 
quatre heures de son signature.’’ (Dict. 
p. 333, art. Normand.) Connected with 
this saying, and perhaps a result of that 
privilege, is another, ‘‘ Répondre en 
Normand,” the explanation of which is, 
‘* C’est avoir recours 4 des periphrases au 
lieu de donner une réponse positive.’’ 
(Ibid.) 

2. There formerly existed (but happily 
exists no longer) a cruel practice of the 
‘* soufflet,’” which formed a part of the 
common persecution of the Jews. It is 
narrated in M. Dulaure’s ‘‘ Histoire de 
Paris,’’ 1821 :—‘* Dans les temps ordi- 
naires, les Chrétiens étaient en usage, 
pendant la Semaine-Sainte, ou le Jour de 
Paques, de les poursuivre 4 coups des 
pierres dans les rues. Svils se réfugiaient 
dans leurs maisons, on jetait des pierres 
contre leurs portes et leurs fenétres ; il est 
méme des villes ot: l’on faisait, dans ces 
jours saints, venir un Juif dans 1l’église afin 
de lui appliquer solennellement un vi- 
goureux soufflet.” (Vol. ii. p. 326.) In 








* “ Suscepit etiam alium colaphum Richardus de Lillabonna. .. . . 


suscepit etiam 


tertium colaphum Hugo filius Walerani comitis.’’—Charta pro monasterio Pratellensi 


Hist. de France, t. xi. p. 387. 


s 
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the same page, the following shocking in- 
stance is given ina note :—* Adhémar de 
Chabanne, dans sa Chronique, sous l'année 
1018, rapporte qu’Aimeric, Vicomte de 
Rochechouard, ayant fait un voyage 4 
Toulouse, le chapitre de Saint-Etienne, 
pour lui faire honneur, chargea Hugues, 
chapelain de ce vicomte, de donner le 
souffiet au Juif, 4 la féte de Paques, comme 
il avait toujours ¢té d’usage. Il ajoute 
que ce chapelain s’acquitta avec tant de 
zéle de cette commission, et porta un coup 
si violent au malheureux Juif, que sa 
cervelle et ses yeux en jaillirent par terre, 
et qu'il expira surlechamp. Les Juifs de 
la synagogue de Toulouse vinrent enlever 
son corps, et lenterrérent dans leur ci- 
metiére.” Although the circumstances 
seem rather exaggerated, there appears no 
reason to doubt the main fact, that the un- 
fortunate Hebrew’s death was caused by 
this ferocious blow, which, perhaps, was 
given by a hand encased in a glove of iron. 
Without this defence it would hurt the 
giver as much as the sufferer; for Cato, 
when exasperated by the removal of his 
sword, struck his servant such a blow on 
the mouth, that he hurt his own hand, and 
could hardly accomplish his purpose of 
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self-destruction afterward, on account of 
the inflammation caused by it. (Plutarch, 
vol. iv. p. 379.) 

M. Michelet alludes to this indignity, 
with some variation, and assigns a parti- 
cular reason. ‘At Toulouse they had 
their ears boxed three times a-year, to 
punish them for having formerly delivered 
up that city to the Saracens: they claimed 
relief from this degradation from Charles 
the Bald, but unsuccessfully.”* (Hist. of 
France, b.v.c.3). M. Hallez, in his his- 
torical work, “ Des Juifs en France,” 1845, 
alludes generally to the circumstance, as 
“le soufflet de Toulouse.’”?” M. Michelet 
sententiously adds, “‘ Made freemen by the 
invention of bills of exchange, they are 
now free, they are masters; from buffets 
to buffets they are now on the throne of 
the world.” Pope’s description of the 
stupendous effects of paper-credit might 
be quoted appropriately here. 

Yours, &c. J.T. M. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
learned that the ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Pro- 
verbes ’’ was compiled by M. de la Mé- 
sangére, author of the ‘‘ Galerie Frangaise 
des Femmes Célebres,” 1827. 


TouTHILt, oR ToreHILL, ToTHILL Firtps.—MiLe Enp; Huscaru’s MANoR AT 
STEPNEY AND MILE Enp. 


Mr. Ursan,~—Since I last addressed 
you (Jan. p. 55) upon the locality of Tot- 
hill, near the abbey church of West- 
minster, an old friend has mentioned to 
me that his memory carries him to a 
‘* Gooseberry Fair’? which was formerly 
held in Tothill Fields. f 

It is extremely probable that this 
‘* Gooseberry fair’’ (which, with many 
other meetings called fairs would be put 
down by an Act made early in George 1V.’s 
reign, as affording opportunities for de- 
bauchery and crime, but which also in 
numerous instances dated their origin from 
disused chartered fairs,) is to be referred to 
one of the fairs anciently possessed by the 
Abbey of Westminster, and which was 
holden at Tothill. It was one of these 
fairs which lasted for fifteen days, com- 
mencing ,on the feast of St. Edward the 
Confessor; and as there is no record of 
this fair previous to the 34 Hen. IIL, it 
probably dated its origin from the founda- 


tion of the abbey. The notice of this fair 
that occurs on the Patent Roll of that 
year is very brief but significant. The 
king granted to the abbot and monks of 
Westminster that the fair which had been 
accustomed to be holden in their church- 
yard at Westminster on the feast of St. 
Edward, on the quindisme of St. Michael, 
and for fifteen days after that feast, from 
thenceforth should be every year at Tot- 
hull. 

The more modern fair had its origin in 
a charter of the same king, who in the 
41st year of his reign granted to Richard 
Abbot of Westminster, and to the convent 
of the same place, that they might have 
one market at Touthill on Monday in 
every week, and one fair at the same place 
in every year, to last for three days, that 
is to say, on the eve, and on the day, and 
on the morrow of St. Mary Magdalen, 
unless that market and fair be to the hurt 
of the neighbouring markets and fairs.t 





* M. Charles Malo, in his ‘‘ Histoire des Juifs,’’ 1826, suggests that this charge was 


a later invention, to justify the indignity (p. 193). 


The story was, that they had in- 


voked the aid of the Saracens ‘‘ contre la tyrannie de l’évéque de Toulouse.’’ 


+ Pat. 34 H. III. mem. b.1. R. omnibus salutem. 


Sciatis quod concessimus pro 


nobis et heredibus n’ris Abbati et Monachis de Westm’ quod illa feria que consuevit 
esse in eorum cimeterio apud Westm’ in festo S’c’i Edwardi, quod est in quindena 
S’c'i Michaelis, et per quindecim dies post illud festum, de cetero sit singulis annis 


apud Tothull. In cujus, &c. 


T. R. apud Westm’ xxiiij: die Octobr’. 


+ Cart. 41 H. III. m. 14. R. Archiepiscopis, &c. salutem. Sciatis nos concessisse 
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Considering that the saint to whom the 
chapel was dedicated and the saint in 
whose honour the fair was to be holden 
were one, it is highly probable that this 
free chapel had been recently built upon 
the foundation of a more ancient hermit- 
age, and was in great measure dependent 
upon the offerings of those who came to 
the fair. Indeed, those who look into the 
habits and customs of our ancestors will 
find that all licensed concourses of people 
brought with them offerings to the convent, 
or favourite shrine at the place of meet- 
ing. Jocelin de Brakeland, in his Chro- 
» nicles of St. Edmundsbury,* remarks, that 
because the Londoners did not resort to 
St. Edmund’s fair for two years, in conse- 
quence of some disagreement about the 
tolls exacted, that fair sustained great 
loss, and the offerings belonging to the 
sacrist were extremely diminished, a sub- 
ject that is feelingly spoken, of by this 
conventual chronicler; so that we may 
conclude that the name of St. Armill, the 
religious devotee or hermit, not having 
sufficient credit to obtain offerings, was 
associated with St. Mary Magdalen, for 
the purpose of increasing the offerings, 
which in their turn were to be augmented 
by the fair. 

Totehill was also one of the ancient 
fields, or camps, or uninclosed grounds 
around the metropolis, up to compara- 
tively recent times. The word campus, 
in records as well as in more augustan 
Latin, is always descriptive of an open field 
or uninclosed even ground ;} and here and 
at Mile-end Green military reviews or 
musters used to take place, as Withert re- 
marks :— 

And though they have seene 

No other warres but those at Mile-end greene 

Or Tutle-fields, great Mars himself of these 

May learn to be a souldier, if he please. 

Of Mile-end (Mr. Urban) allow me to 
remark, that of the early history of this 
hamlet or division of Stepney parish, little 
seems to be known, and for that little we 
are indebted to Lysons’s ‘‘ Environs of 
London.” Under ‘ Stepney”’ he notices, 
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that, ‘‘in the year 1290, Hugh of Cres- 
singham granted to John Huskarl and his 
wife Alexandra the Manor of Stebynhyth 
Huscarl, with remainder to their son 
Humphry, and his heirs. (Claus. 18 Ed- 
ward I., m. 18 dorso.) In 1393 Adam 
de St. Juon being indebted in the sum of 
£600 to Thomas Newenham, an estimate 
was made of his landed property; 
amongst other estates was a messuage 
called Huskarls, in Stepney, with certain 
lands and rents of assize. In 1443 the 
daughter and heir of John Huskarl re- 
leased to John Stopyngdon and others 
her claim in all manors or lands in the 
parishes of Stepney and Hackney.” He 
then proceeds to state that the Manor of 
Aschewys or Mile-end appears to have 
been the property of John Hadeley; but 
from the following deed or grant in fee 
farm, which, from internal evidence, is of 
the early part of the reign of Henry III., 
it is evident that one Roger Huscarl was, 
at that time or previous thereto, chief lord 
of the land therein mentioned, which lay 
within the vill of Stebenhee, and that such 
land, in fact the Manor of Huscarl, was 
also situate at Mile-end, is plain from the 
indorsement on the deed, in a very an- 
cient yet later hand, which may be re- 
ferred to the time of Edward III., viz. 
Cart’ vet’ del milhend. So that it may 
be concluded that the conveyance in 
1290 was not a new grant, but probably 
a regrant of the land holden under Roger 
Huscarl, as lord paramount, after a for- 
feiture on mortgage, or a similar trans- 
action, by Hugh of Cressingham to one 
of Roger Huscarl’s descendants. The 
grantor, in the following deed, appears 
himself to have been a landholder of no 
small importance, by his having a some- 
what large seal inscribed with his name, 
viz. :— 

Sciant presentes et futuri, Quod ego 
Silvester filius Radulfi, Dedi et concessi 
et presenti Carta mea confirmavi Waltero 
de Haldstede ferroni Totam terram cum 
pertinentiis, Quam tenui de Rogero Hus- 
carll in villa de Stebenhee, scilicet, Qua- 








et hac carta n’ra confirmasse dilectis nobis in Christo Ric’o Abbati Westm’ et ejusdem 
loci Conventui quod ipsi et successores sui imperpetuum habeant unum mercatum 
apud Touthill singulis septimanis per diem Lune. Et unam feriam ibidem singulis 
annis per tres dies duraturam videlicet, in vigilia, et in die, et in crastino Beatee Marie 
Magdalene nisi mercatum illud et feria illa sint ad nocumentum vicinorum mercatorum 
et vicinarum feriarum. Quare volumus, &c. cum omnibus libertatibus et liberis consue- 
tudinibus ad hujusmodi mercatum et feriam pertinentibus. Nisi, &c. sicut predictum 


est. Hiis Testibus, Ric’o dé Clare Com’ Glouc’ et Hereford [&c., &c., at Windsor, the 
5th November]. 

—_ Jocelini de Brakelonda, printed by the Camden Society. Lond. 1840, 
p. 56, 

t+ Concessio ad firmam Rad’o Scryvener xi. acr’ et iij. rod’ prati abuttan’ supe 
Campum de Toothill in Com’ Midd’ pro xxi annis. 

¢ Britain’s Remembrancer, 1628, p. 182. 


Pat. 14 Eliz. p. 6. December 24 
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Salvo Servicio Do- 


qui vocatur Wylegripescroft, Et unam mini Regis quantum pertinet ad tantum 


acram terre cum pertinentiis in campo 
qui vocatur Karlesneweland, Et duas 
solidatas redditus de mesuagio cum perti- 
nentiis Quod Robertus Parons tenuit 
de me, Scilicet Quicquid in predicta 
terra et in predicto Redditu habui, In 
longitudine et latitudine et in rebus cunctis 
cum omnibus pertinentiis suis Integre: 
Habendum et tenendum eidem Waltero 
et heredibus suis vel cui ipse terram illam 
dederit vel assignaverit de me et here- 
dibus meis In feodo et hereditate, Libere, 
Quiete, Integre et finabiliter Reddendo 
nide Annuatim mihi et heredibus meis pro 
omni servicio et exactione et rebus cunctis 
Quinque solidos, et sex denarios, et dimi- 
diam libram Cymini, Ad quatuor termi- 
nos anni, Scilicet Ad Pascha xvjd. et 
obolum, Ad Nativitatem Sancti Johannis 
Baptiste xvjd. et obolum, Ad -festum 
Sancti Michaelis xvjd. et obolum, Ad 


de libera terra in eadem villa. 


of * a * ® 


Pro hac quidem donatione et concessione, 
et warantisione, et acquietacione, et escam- 
bio si evenerit, predictus Walterus dedit 
mihi Silvestro Decem marcas argenti In 
Gersuma. Hiis testibus, Willielmo de 
Pontefracto, Roberto de Pinkeni, Hu- 
gone Belebarbe, Daniele filio Salomonis, 
Hamone filio Humfredi, Roberto de 
Brambele, Roberto filio Radulfi, Adam 
filio Alsi, Godmundo Ferrone, Roberto 
Bret, Johanne Blundo, Richardo del 
Chesne, Herveo Ferrone, et multis aliis. 

To this deed is pendant a seal of green 
wax, without armorial device, on the circle 
of which is §, SEGVESTRE FIL 
RADVEFI. +. . 

Indorsed in an ancient, though later 
hand: ‘* Cart’ vet’ del milhend.’’ 


Nativitatem Domini xvj d. et obolum, et 


predictam dimidiam libram Cymini vel j d. Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


Sr. Armiti’s CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your correspondent Having fallen into decay, it was pulled 
T. E. T. whom I thank for his kindly down at the beginning of the eighteenth 





mention of my name, will find a notice of 


St. Mary Magdalen Chapel in my Memo- 
rials of Westminster, pp. 289, 290. 
adjoined Cornelius Van Dun’salmshouses, 
and was granted to the abbey at the time 
when King Henry VIII. made West- 
minster a bishopric ; it was confirmed to 
the dean and chapter by Queen Elizabeth. 


“cc It 


century.” 

In the churchwardens’ books of St. Mar- 
garet’s for 1497 appears this entry :—Rec’ 
of Brownyng, for the rent of a tenement 
that he holdeth upon the hill, x.s.’’ 

In the preceding year it is called “ Ar- 


milles Hill.’’ 


Yours, &c. MAcKENzIE WALCOTT. 
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Anniversaries of the Geological and Statistical Societies—Lectures by the Rev. Henry Christmas on 
the Domestic Life of our Ancestors, and by Mr. Scharf jun. on Christian Art—The Assyrian 
Excavation Fund—Discoveries of Greek Sculpture at Argos—Mr. C. Roach Smith’s Museum of 
London Antiquities—Sale of Mr. Bernal’s Collection—Sale of Lord Rutherfurd’s Library—Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambrian, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, and Norfolk Societies—The Royal Institute 
of British Architects—Hotel de Ville at Hamburgh—The Universal Exhibétion at Paris—Industrial 
Museum of Scotland—Personal Literary News—Mr. Halliwell’s folio Shakespeare—New Stained 
Glass Windows in Ely and Canterbury Cathedrals—Church Restorations. 


The annual meeting of the Geological 
Society was held on the 16th Feb. W. J. 
Hamilton, esq. President, in the chair. 
The President announced the award of the 
Wollaston Palladium medal to Sir H. T. 
De la Beche; and in the absence of Sir 
Henry, on account of ill-health, placed it 
in the hands of Sir R. I. Murchison. 
Having briefly alluded to the geological 
writings of Sir H. De la Beche, he dwelt 
more fully upon his having been the 


chief author and promoter of the establish- 
ment of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
and of a School of Mines, on an enlarged 
and liberal scale, and also particularly 
alluded to the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and- Ireland, based on the Ord- 
nance Maps, and of which Sir Henry had 
the superintendence ; mentioning the skill 
and impartiality Sir Henry had shown in 
the choice of an able staff of naturalists, 
geologists, paleontologists, chemists, and 
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mineralogists, who had assisted him in this 
great national work. The President also 
alluded to the success attending the esta- 
blishment of lectures in that museum, for 
the purpose of teaching the application of 
geology and the kindred sciences to agri- 
culture and other purposes. The balance 
of the proceeds of the Wollaston Donation 
Fund are awarded to MM. G. and F. 
Sandberger, of Wiesbaden, eminent geo- 
logists and paleontologists. 

At the anniversary meeting of the S/a- 
tistical Society, held on the 15th March, 
the report noticed the increasing circula- 
tion of the Society’s Journal, as evidenced 
by an increase of sixty-five per cent. in 
the sales of the last year as compared 
with those of the previous year; and 
alluded to the success which had attended 
the publication of a General Index to the 
Society’s Journal. The expense of com- 
piling and printing an Index, which had 
analysed every paragraph of the Journal 
from its commencement, has been con- 
siderable; nevertheless, it has not only 
defrayed the expense of its publication, 
but has created a new source of income to 
the Society. An Alphabetico-Classified 
Catalogue of the Library has just been 
completed by Mr. Wheatley, by whom 
the Index was prepared. The principles 
upon which it has been compiled are 
similar to those of the Catalogue of the 
Library of the Institute of Actuaries. The 
library contained 2,000 distinct works, 
exclusive of Blue Books. 

The Rev. Henry Christmas, the new 
Professor of British History and Arche- 
ology in the Royal Society of Literature, 
has commenced a series of eight lectures, 
given in the afternoon of successive Tues- 
days. Their subject is the Domestic Life 
of our Ancestors, and they will treat suc- 
cessively of the houses, furniture, do- 
mestic economy, diet, cooking, costume, 
ornaments, amusements, arts, and learn- 
ing of old times in England. At the in- 
troductory lecture, held on the 6th of 
March, the chair was occupied by the 
Earl of Carlisle, who intimated his inten- 
tion to resign the chair of the society, in 
consequence of his removal to Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant. 

An interesting course of eight lectures 
is announced to be delivered at the Royal 
Institution, commencing April 19th, by 
Mr. George Scharf, jun., on Christian 
Art, from the earliest period, a.p. 300, to 
the period of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
at the close of the fifteenth century. The 
subjects are divided as follows: .1. The 
Catacombs of Rome and Churches of Raven- 
na; 2. Sicilian Mosaics and Architecture ; 
3. Assisi; 4. Campo Santo at Pisa; 5. San 
Marco at Florence; 6. The Carmine at 
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Florence ; 7. Walls of the Sistine Chapel; 
8. The Vatican. From Mr. Scharf’s known 
skill as a draftsman, the lectures will doubt- 
less be well illustrated. 

The Committee of the Assyrian Exca- 
vation Fund, having exhausted their 
finances, and seeing little hope in the 
present aspect of public affairs of getting 
them replenished, called a general meeting 
of the subscribers on the 6th March, with 
the view of winding up their affairs. With 
the funds at their disposal, about 2,7002., 
the committee despatched Mr. Loftus, with 
a very competent artist, Mr. Boutcher, 
who commenced their labours at Wurka, 
in South Babylonia. Subsequently Mr. 
Loftus was induced, at the request of 
Colonel Rawlinson, to join the agents of 
the British Museum at Nineveh, and Mr. 
Loftus proceeded with the excavations 
there. Aboutthe beginning of August he 
lighted on the remains of a building on a 
level twenty feet lower than the palace 
which was then being excavated by Hor- 
muzd Rassam, on account of the trustees 
of the British Museum, and which, conse- 
quently, he had every reason to believe 
was an entirely independent building, but 
which now proves to be a lower story or 
terrace, more carefully elaborated and in 
better preservation than those previously 
discovered in these ruins. The Govern- 
ment has declined, in the present state of 
political affairs, to continue the grant to 
the Museum, and the explorers are all now 
on their way home. Some exquisite draw- 
ings and photographs of slabs were exhi- 
bited at the meeting, but no hopes are 
entertained of getting any of the slabs 
home. Mr. Loftus is expected to bring 
home with him as many small antiquities 
as he can conveniently find means of con- 
veyance for. It is to be considered that 
the Assyrian Excavation Society is not 
dissolved, but that its operations are sus- 
pended until better times. 

It has been announced, on apparently 
good authority, that an important disco- 
very of ancient Greek sculpture has been 
made in the course of excavations on the 
site of the Temple of Juno at Argos. The 
Government has taken charge of the works, 
and it is confidently hoped that the ex- 
plorations will bring to light valuable 
relics of ancient art. Pausanias records 
that in his time, towards the close of the 
second century, many temples and statues 
were at Argos, and though some objects 
may have been destroyed or removed, 
there is every probability that the re- 
searches of antiquaries will be amply re- 
warded on the sites of the Argive temples, 
which were adorned by the greatest sculp- 
tors of Greece. 

In the Literary Gazette of the 3d March 
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appeared a series of letters addressed to 
the Editor, relative to the offer to the 
British Museum of the Collection of 
London Antiquities formed by Mr. C. 
Roach Smith, Among others, Mr. Smith 
himself, Mr. ‘Thomas Wright, the Rev. 
Henry Christmas, and the Rev. Dr. Col- 
lingwood Bruce, express their sentiments 
upon the subject. Upon the interest and 
usefulness of the museum in illustration 
of the manners and arts of our ancestors 
all parties are agreed, and also gn regard 
to our present deficiency in this depart- 
ment of the national collection. A ques- 
tion has arisen upon the money value of 
Mr. Roach Smith’s stores, which have 
been estimated by himself at 3,000/., and 
those who have known him and them 
longest and best, give their opinion that 
he has fixed the estimate as nearly as pos- 
sible at their cost price, without taking 
into account his expense of time and 
labour. It is rumoured, however, that the 
Trustees consider that sum excessive, 
although they have nof yet given a definite 
answer. The purchase is also under the 
consideration of the Guildhall Library 
Committee, who recently sent a sub-com- 
mittee to inspect and report upon it. We 
hope that one or other of these public 
bodies may secure its possession to the 
Metropolis, to which it properly belongs, 
otherwise we should not be surprised to 
see this London collection carried away 
from Liverpool-street to the town of Liver- 
pool, where the Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
from Kent, known as the Faussett Collec- 
tion, recently took refuge under the shel- 
tering wing of Mr. Mayer. 

The Bernal sale is exciting more general 
interest than any event of the kind since 
the dispersion of the famous Strawberry 
Hill collection. The prices have generally 
been high, and at the same rate of compe- 
tition the aggregate price at the close of 
the sale will much exceed any sum named 
as a valuation for national purchase. 
Many of the articles bring ten times the 
amount given by Mr. Bernal; and in one 
instance thirty times the last price was 
obtained. The Marquess of Bath has 
given 4657. for a porcelain cabaret, for 
which Mr. Bernal only gave 65 guineas. 
Some of the best specimens of porcelain 
have been secured for Marlborough House. 
It is rumoured that rival agents for Marl- 
borough House and the British Museum 
have in several cases bid up against each 
other, a piece of reckless mismanagement 
which we can scarcely credit, after the ex- 
treme principles of economy acted on by 
Government in regard to education and 
art. We shall notice some of the most 
remarkable articles of the collection in 
detail next month. Meanwhile, we may 
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mention that Mr. J. H. Burn has an- 
nounced that, immediately after the termi- 
nation of the sale, he will publish the whole 
of the prices and purchasers’ names, to be 
appended to the Catalogue, price 7s. 6d.; 
to non-subscribers 10s. With a similar 
view, Mr. Henry G. Bohn has purchased 
the woodcuts which decorate the Cata- 
logue, in order to republish a descriptive 
account of the more remarkable articles in 
one of his 5s. volumes. i 

The Library of the late Lord Ruther- 
Jurd, which is the largest ever submitted 
to auction in Scotland, has been sold in 
Edinburgh by Mr. T. Nisbet, on the 22nd 
March and ten following lawful days. It 
consisted of upward of 2,500 lots, all in 
fine condition, and ranging in the several 
departments of literary history, the Greek 
and Latin classics, antiquities, philology, 
history, belles-lettres, mathematics, the 
fine arts, privately printed books, law, and 
general literature. Immediately after the 
library will be sold his lordship’s plate and 
wines, in which he is said to have been 
not a little curious, and a collection of 
objects of vertu, marbles and bronzes, rare 
antique Sévres, Dresden, and Oriental 
china, Buhl and mounted clocks, a power- 
ful reflecting telescope, and a few choice 
pictures by ancient and modern masters. 

A Third Series has been commenced of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, of which the 
First Number was published on the Ist 
March, commencing the tenth volume of 
the whole collection. No. II. comes out 
on the Ist April, and thenceforward it 
will be contjnued Quarterly, under the 
Editorship of the Rev. W. Longueville 
Jones, who has resumed that post. The 
Cambrian Archeological Association, of 
which this periodical is the organ, had 
lapsed into a state of some torpidity, when 
at the meeting at Ruthin last autumn its 
original friends and promoters effected 
a change in its management, and infused 
some new spirit into its frame. Since that 
time they have greatly increased its num- 
bers, have appointed many new Local 
Officers, and have taken measures which 
have raised the affairs of the society to a 
state of prosperity and vigour. The Jour- 
nal will not in future be sold to non- 
Members, until the volume is completed 
at the close of the year. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, the re- 
port of the curator of antiquities, the Rev. 
C. Wellbeloved, mentioned the recent dis- 
covery in York of an inscribed monument 
of the Emperor Trajan (fully described 
in our last, p. 295), probably the oldest of 
the kind that has been found in Britain ; 
the discovery of a Roman pavement in the 
neighbourhood of Collingham, presented 
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to the society by the trustees of Lady 
Hastings, and removed to the museunt; 
and the still more recent one of a pave- 
mient more beautiful in pattern, and more 
highly finished than any previously disco- 
vered in that neighbourhood, on the estate 
of the late Sir George Wombwell, near the 
line of the Roman road from Malton to 
Isurium. Permission to remove it, when 
the season should be favourable, had been 
obtained from the laté owner; and a hope 
was expressed that either the improved 
state of the society’s finances or the liber- 
ality of the public would afford the means 
of displaying this and the other remains 
of the same kind in an appropriate build- 
ing. Donations of coins, from Mr. Davies, 
Mr. Procter, and the curator himself, were 
also recorded; and acollection of draw- 
ings of the encaustic tiles of Jerveaux 
Abbey, from the Rev. John Ward, of 
Wath. 

The.committee of the new Archilec- 
tural and Archeological Society for Lei- 
cestershire held a meeting in the Town 
Library at Leicester on the 26th February, 
and arranged to meet in future once in 
every two months. The general meeting of 
the Society will be held in the autumn. In 
the mean time it is arranged that a conjoint 
meeting of the Societies for Northampton- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
Cambridge, shall be held at Peterborough 
on the 23d and 24th of May. 

The annual meeting of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Sociely was held 
on the 8th March at the Guildhall, Nor- 
wich, Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. in the chair. 
Sir W. Ffolkes, Bart. was elected President 
for the ensuing year, and it was arranged 
that, at the usual summer excursion, the 
churches in the marsh-land district near 
Lynn and Wisbech shall form the sub- 
jects of investigation. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has awarded its gold medal for 1854 
to M. Hitlorff of Paris, Member of the 
Institute of France, in consideration of his 
important buildings in Paris, and his nu- 
merous published works. This is the third 
time our Architects have manifested their 
appreciation of foreign talent, the medal 
having been awarded on previous occasions 
to the Cavaliere Canina of Rome and the 
Baron de Klenze of Munich. The Inusti- 
tute silver medal is adjudged to Mr. W. P. 
Griffith, Fellow, for an essay on Medizeval 
Decorations and Ornaments. The Soane 
medallion was not awarded. The silver 
medals of the Institute are now offered to 
the authors of the best essays on any sub- 
jects tending to promote or facilitate the 
knowledge of architecture, or the various 
branches of science connected therewith. 
Three subjects are proposed for the Soane 
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medallion: 1. a town mansion; 2. a re- 
stored plan of the priory of Saint Bartho- 
lomew the Great in Smithfield, London ; 
3. a building to contain six courts of law. 

Mr. George Gilbert Scott, of London, 
has obtained the first premium for a Gothic 
design for the new Hotel de Ville and 
Senate House at Hamburgh. 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council have appointed Mr. Henry Cole 
the sole superintendent of the British de- 
partment. of the Universal Exhibition at 
Paris. he opening, as officially an- 
nounced in the Moniteur, will take place 
on the Ist of May. 

Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh, has 
been appointed “by the Board of Trade 
Director of the Industrial Museum of 
Scotland, the active organisation of which 
has“now commenced. Ground has been 
purchased by Government in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the university at 
Edinburgh, for the erection of the mu- 
seum; and specimens, illustrating the 
application of science to the arts, are in 
process of collection from various quarters. 

Mr. Layard has been elected Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Aberdeen by a 
majority of three out of the four nations, 
over Lieut.-Colonel Sykes. 

The office of Keeper of the Regalia of 
Scotland, vacant by the death of Sir Adam 
Ferguson, is conferred on Mr. James 
Grant, author of Memoirs of Sir William 
Kirkaldy of Grange, and of various other 
works, among which is The Memorials of 
Edinburgh Castle. As the Regalia are 
preserved in that fortress, this appoint- 
ment is appropriate. 

Mr. Edward Matthew Ward has been 
elected a Royal Academician in the room 
of the late Mr. J. J. Chalon. 

In consequence of the appointment of 
Sir G. Cornwall Lewis to the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is an- 
nounced that he has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Edinburgh Review into the 
hands of Mr. Henry Reeve, of the Privy 
Council Office. 

Mr. Halliwell, who is now devoting his 
sole attention to his great edition of 
Shakespeare, in folio, has issued a circular 
letter of entreaty, soliciting the communi- 
cation of early editions of the Plays and 
Poems of the Poet, or of other rare poems 
or plays more or less illustrative of his 
works and times. He is ready to pay 
handsomely when so required: offering no 
less than 1002. for a perfect copy of the 
first edition of Titus Andronicus, and pro- 
portionately for other rarities. 

M. Boucher de Perthes, of Abbeville, 
is about to publish a new edition of his 
Antiquités Celtiques et Antediluviennes, 
first published (with eighty plates) in 1847. 
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Portions of two of the eight stained 
glass windows, the munificent gift of the 
late Bishop Sparke, have been temporarily 
placed in Ely Cathedral. If approved, 
the others are to be immediately put in 
hand. They will represent the principal 
occurrences in the life of our Saviour ; 
and Mr. Wailes will be entrusted with 
their execution. The carving of the new 
reredos is nearly complete, and the groined 
canopies, which are to be supported by 
twisted shafts, inlaid with coloured stones, 
are ready for fixing. Five subjects will be 
illustrated in the recesses, the figures ave- 
raging about 20 inches in height: Ist, the 
Entry of our Lord into Jerusalem ; 2nd, 
the Washing the Disciples’ Feet; 3rd, 
the Lord’s Supper; 4th, the Agony in 
the Garden of.Gethsemane; Sth, the 
Bearing the Cross. Upon the twisted 
shafts, which will mark the principal divi- 
sions, six angels will stand; and a repre- 
sentation of the Transfiguration will sur- 
mount the canopy of the centre bay. 
This portion of the work will be in ala- 
baster, the sculpture being executed by 
Mr. Phillips, of London. 

A memorial window has been placed in 
Canterbury Cathedral inscribed with the 
name of its late architect, Mr. George 
Austin. It is seen on entering the church 
by the south porch: and forms the com- 
mencement of an intended design to re- 
store the series of subjects which formerly 
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filled the windows on the north side of the 
nave, viz. representations of the Royal 
line of England. It contains the figures 
of six Kings,—Ethelbert the founder of 
the church, Ercombert, Egbert, Ethel- 
wolf, Alfred the Great, Canute, Edward 
the Confessor, and Harold. The style of 
the glass is of the latter end of the 15th 
century; and it has been manufactured in 
Canterbury. 

This is an age of Church Restoration, 
and consequently an era in which our 
ecclesiastical antiquities are in far greater 
danger than during the passive neglect and 
gradual decay of the last century. Not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the many 
useful archeological and architectural so- 
cieties, it is lamentable to observe how 
widely many of the clergy still misconstrue 
the import of the werd ‘‘ Restoration, ’’ 
and misconduct the operation of carrying 
itinto effect. We lately were told by one of 
these very zealous but incautious gentle- 
men, that he had in his “ restorations ’’ 
used up all the old bench-backs and other 
carved work of his church in some way or 
other,—just as the notorious Wyatt did in 
Salisbury cathedral; and that he had sent 
away only such as was wholly inapplicable 
to his purpose! He added that he had 
received, and applied in these restorations, 
a beautiful specimen of carved work from 
the debris of a neighbouring Cathedral, 
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The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, 
The Scép or Gleeman’s Tale, and the Fight 
at Finnesburg, with a literal Translation, 
Notes, Glossary, &c. By Benjamin Thorpe, 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Ne- 
therlandish Literature at Leyden.—Mr. 
Thorpe, who has earned a European repu- 
tation by his elaborately correct editions 
and translations of numerous important 
works in the Anglo-Saxon and other 
Northern languages, has conferred a new 
obligation upon all who take an interest 
in the ancient literature of England. The 
heroic and romantic poem of Beowulf is 
certainly the most ancient, and is among 
the most interesting, of the literary relics 
of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. In the 
words of the present edition, “as a mo- 
nument of language, the poem of Beowulf 
is highly valuable, but far more valuable 
is it as a vivid and faithful picture of old 
northern manners and usages, as_ they 
existed in the halls of the kingly and the 
noble at the remote period to which it 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLILI. 


relates. In this respect, where are we to 
look for its like? Who presents them 
almost to our gaze like the poet of Beowulf? 
The whole ceremony of the high hall he 
sets before us—the ranging of the vassals 
and guests, the mead-cup borne round by 
the queen and her daughter, the gifts be- 
stowed on the guests, the decorations on 
the walls, and the gleeman’s tale.’’ 

It is singular that no mention of this 
remarkable poem has been found in any 
Anglo-Saxon or other medieval work 
known. It seems to have been neglected 
and forgotten for several centuries. Per- 
haps its being a heathen poem, although 
some allusions to Christianity have crept 
into it, may account for this neglect. The 
single MS. in which it has been trans- 
mitted to the present age was first noticed 
by Wanley, in his Catalogue of Northern 
Literature, published in 1705 ; after which 
it was again neglected until Thorkelin, a 
learned Icelander, made a transcript of it 
in 1786, which he published in Denmark 
in 1815, with a — translation. Since 
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that time two translations in Danish, one 
in German, and one in English verse, of 
different degrees of merit and accuracy, 
have been published. Besides these, in 
1833, Mr. Kemble, an accomplished 
scholar, and especially renowned for his 
skill and learning in northern and mediteval 
literature, published an edition of the 
Anglo-Saxon original, limited to one 
hundred copies, with a valuable preface and 
glossary ; to which he added, in 1837, an 
English translation, enriched by additions 
to his preface, notes, and glossary. The 
fewness of the copies of Mr. Kemble’s 
edition, now become very scarce, together 
with other substantial reasons, stated by 
Mr. Thorpe, have induced him to publish 
the present edition with a translation, which 
is printed on the same page with the ori- 
ginal, as in Ceedmon and the Codex Exo- 
niensis, and agrees with it almost line by 
line. 

The difficulties which have been en- 
countered in editing Beowulf must have 
been great ; for the MS., besides being full 
of inaccuracies and blunders, owing to the 
carelessness and ignorance of the ancient 
copyist, is greatly damaged, and in some 
parts rendered almost illegible by the heat 
of the conflagration which, in 1731, de- 
stroyed many of the treasures of the 
Cotton Library, where it was deposited. 
The leaves are scorched and contracted by 
the heat, and rendered so brittle that the 
smallest pressure breaks them. Mr. 
Kemble found that ‘‘ portions of the text 
had perished by the edge of almost every 
page.’’ Mr. Thorpe states that “the 
MS. was evidently much less injured in 
1786, when Thorkelin made his transcript, 
for when he collated it with his edition 
there were many words in his text which 


** Sw4 begnornodon 
Gedta leade 
hléfordes [hryre] 
heord-genedtas ; 
cweedon pet he were 
woruld-cyninga, 
manna mildust, 
{and mon-] bweerost, 
leodum liSost, 
and lof-geornost.’’ 


The Life of Dr. John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester in the reign of Henry VIII, 
with an Appendix of illustrative Docu- 
ments. By the Rev. John Lewis, Author 
of the Life of John Wickliffe; with an 
Introduction by T. Hudson Turner, esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Lilly. 1855.)—Bishop Fisher 
is remembered favourably in our history 
by several circumstances which indicate 
a disinterested love of learning and a zeal 
for its promotion, He submitted to 
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were not to be found in the MS, in 1830, 
after which it suffered still further detri- 
ment.’’ We may now, however, have the 
satisfaction of believing that the work, 
after having had the benefit of the labour 
bestowed on it by two such men as Kemble 
and Thorpe, is nearly as perfect as it 
could be possible to make it; unless, by 
the rarest good fortune, another ancient 
copy should be discovered in some neg- 
lected collection. 

The scene of the poem is in Jutland, 
and on the south-west coast of Sweden, 
where the hero, who for noble and gene- 
rous daring is not inferior to any of the 
celebrated warriors of Greek and Roman 
story, by his valour freed Denmark from 
the ravages of an amphibious and cruel 
monster, or fiend, and delivered his native 
Gothland from a fire-breathing serpent, by 
whose poisonous breath, in slaying him, he 
was himself slain. 

Mr. Kemble is of opinion that the poem 
was written originally in Anglo-Saxon, 
but that ‘‘an older and far completer 
poem has once existed, from which the 
present text is a copy, and a careless copy 
too.” 

Mr. Thorpe, on the other hand, thinks 
that there is internal evidence to show 
“that it is not an original production of 
the Anglo-Saxon muse, but a metrical pa- 
raphrase of a heroic saga composed in the 
south-west of Sweden, in the old common 
language of the North, and probably 
brought to this country during the Danish 
dynasty.”’ 

The following short extract, with which 
the poem concludes, describes the sorrow 
of his people for the death of their chief, 
and the estimation in which he was held 
by them :— 


‘* Thus deplor’d 
the Goths’ people 
their lord’s fall, 
said that he was 
of world-kings, 
of men, mildest, 
and kindest, 
to his people gentlest, 
and of praise most desirous.” 


learn Greek when 50, or, as some per- 
sons say, 6 years of age; he procured 
the endowment of the Margaret Profes- 
sorships in both Universities, with the 
completion of Christ’s College, and the 
foundation of St. John’s, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and he refused a 
translation from the poor See of Roches- 
ter, alleging that he had taken his 
bishopric as laymen take their wives, for 
better and for worse, and would not 
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change his old wife for a wealthier. 
Amongst circumstances of another kind 
which are borne in mind in reference to 
this amiable prelate, we may allute to his 
weakness and credulity in giving credence 
to the impostures of Elizabeth Barton ; 
but the memory of his faults is over- 
powered by pity for his fate, which every 
one must allow to have been in the 
highest degree hard and sorrowful. 

It has long been known that Mr. 
Lewis of Margate, the author of the 
‘* History of the Translations of the 
Bible,” and publisher of ‘ Wickliffe’s 
New Testament,” the writer also of the 
Lives of Wyckliffe, Pecock, Caxton, &c., 
left amongst his MS. Collections a Life 
of Bishop Fisher. Mr. Lewis died in 1746. 
Three years afterwards his MS. ‘“ Life 
of Fisher’’ was sold by auction by Lang- 
ford, in Covent Garden, to Sir Peter 
Thompson, (Gent. Mag., vol. Ixxvi. p. 
517), whose collections passed under the 
hammer of Evans, of Pall Mall, in April 
1815. 

The descent of the MS. might thus be 
traced without difficulty, but that is a 
task which should have been performed 
for us by the editor of the present publi- 
cation. It is asserted on the title-page 
that the book has been printed from 
Lewis’s MS. ‘ prepared by the author 
for the press,” and we see no reason to 
doubt the assertion, but we look in vain 
throughout the book for any direct evi- 
dence upon the subject, for any history 
of the MS., or for any name of a respon- 
sible editor. Lowndes announced, in 
1834, that there was then in the press 
“The Life of John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, with the Life of Lewis by 
himself, now just published. Edited by 
the Rev. Theodore Williams, of Hendon, 
8vo., 2 vols.” Whether we have now, 
in 1855, a portion of the work announced 
in 1834, whether Mr. Williams be the 
editor, why there bas been this delay, 
and in fact everything respecting the 
history of the book, is a mere blank. 
Either it was not convenient to state the 
circumstances, or it never occurred to 
the editor todo so. From the colour of 
the paper it may be inferred with certainty, 
that the book, with the exception of a 
page or two, has been printed for many 
years. The late Mr. Hudson Turner’s 
introduction is for the most part a mere 
gleaning of papers of little value, left 
unnoticed by Mr. Bruce in his paper 


on the Death of Fisher, published in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxv. p. 61, probably 
as not falling within his objects. 

The editor may be thought by some 
people to have done wisely in concealing 
his name. 


He has evidently not been 
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accustomed to such work, and has not 
performed it in a way to entitle him to 
any considerable commendation. 

The important question connected with 
the ‘‘ Life of Fisher’’ is the degree of 
credit which ought to be given to his 
Roman Catholic biography, published in 
1655, under the name of -“‘ Thomas Bai- 
ley, D.D.’’ The Bailey thus alluded to 
was a son of the author of the ‘‘ Practice 
of Piety.’”? He went over to the church 
of Rome about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and was the author of the 
“ Certamen Religiosum ; or, a Conferene 
between Charles I. and Henry Marquis of 
Worcester,” published in 1649, a book 
which created great disputes; the ‘‘ Herba 
Parietis,’’ published in 1650, and many 
other books of an extreme party cha- 
racter. When released from the Tower, 
in which his “ Herba Parietis’’? was 
written, he went on the continent, and 
having renounced his orders in the Church 
of England, became conspicuous as a zea- 
lous convert to Roman Catholicism. In 
the course of his wanderings Bailey fell in 
with a Sir Wingfield Bodenham, who in- 
troduced him to the knowledge of the life 
of Fisher, said to have been written by 
Dr. Richard Hall, at one time of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, but afterwards, like 
Bailey himself, a convert to Roman Catho- 
licism and canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Omer’s. The original of the Life by Hall 
is said by Anthony Wood, to have been 
‘¢ a choice rarity reposed in the library of 
the English Benedictines, at Dieuward 
in Lorrain,’’ but Sir Wingfield Boden- 
ham possessed a copy, which he intended 
to publish in the name of the real author. 
Having lent his copy to Dr. Bailey, who 
was at the time necessitous, and we will 
hope ignorant of Sir Wingfield Boden- 
ham’s iutention, he most unjustifiably 
took a copy of it, made alterations, and 
then sold his copy to a bookseller for a 
small sum of money. The bookseller 
printed the work in London, with a dedi- 
cation to a merchant at Antwerp from his 
kinsman T. B., and an announcement that 
the book was ‘‘ carefully selected from 
several ancient records by Thomas Bai- 
ley, D.D.’’ The publication being of a 
strong party character, became popular 
with a class. It was reprinted in 1739, 
and again, it is said, in 1740; but the 
latter is probably merely a new title page. 

It is upon this book, the parentage of 
which does not induce one to place any 
great reliance upon its accuracy, that 
many of the main facts in ‘‘ Fisher’s Life,’? 
as published in our collections of biogra- 
phy, are founded. The book could not be 
followed throughout ; for it is not merely 
absurdly anti-Protestant, but in some pass- 
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ages obviously foolish and slanderous. It 
contains Sanders’s lies against Anna 
Boleyne, and many other passages which 
even Roman Catholics would not now rely 
upon, and indeed could scarcely quote, 
except in the way of condemnation. 

The book, as printed by Bailey, looks, 
moreover, like the work of several authors. 
Many paragraphs are obvious translations 
from the Latin, made in a very bad in- 
flated style; others are apparently origi- 
nal passages of manly genuine English, 
which affect the reader by their simplicity, 
and bear upon them the impress of veracity, 
or at the least of vraisemblance. Now we 
take it to have been clearly the duty of an 
editor to have investigated the character 
of this book, and to have endeavoured— 
1. To discover whether ‘‘ Hall’s Life’’ is 
an original composition or a translation of 
the Latin ‘‘ Life of Fisher’’ which occurs 
in our manuscript libraries. 2. To deter- 
mine the exact character of the Latin 
‘* Life,”’ if it be not the original, whether 
it has been either in whole or in part trans- 
lated from Hall, and, if it be an inde- 
pendent ‘* Life,’’ how far it supports Hall’s 
conclusions. 3. To distinguish between 
Hall’s “ Life’’ and Bailey’s additions— 
in which, probably, the virus of the publi- 
cation would be found to exist. The few 
observations upon this subject contained 
in Mr. Hudson Turner’s introduction are 
not all satisfactory nor altogether accurate. 

The most valuable portions of Lewis’s 
work are his few notes from Fisher’s re- 
gister; his account of the contents of 
Fisher’s works of controversy, now long 
forgotten, but which have a certain amount 
of curiosity and value as connected with 
the history of the Reformation ; and his 
particulars respecting the suppression of 
monastic houses, in order to secure en- 
dowments for the colleges founded by the 
Countess of Richmond. 

Tt has always been considered a circum- 
stance of some importance, in connection 
with the question of the propriety of the 
dissolution of our monasteries, that Car- 
dinal Wolsey did not scruple to have re- 
course to that expedient in order to procure 
funds for his princely educational esta- 
blishments. Some persons have concluded 
that Wolsey’s conduct in this respect is 
to be looked upon as evidence of his vio- 
lent and unscrupulous character, rather 
than as a fact indicating that such sup- 
pressions were in accordance with the 
opinions of the time, or that to dissolve a 
monastery on account of the ill conduct 
of its inmates was then deemed an allow- 
able exercise of power. But we find in 
the book before us that precisely the same 
thing, although not of course to the same 
extent, was done by the gentle Fisher, 
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It seems difficult to understand how his 
practice in this respect can be impugned 
by Roman Catholics, and, if what he did 
was justifiable, the right of suppressing 
for immoral living, without being subjected 
to a charge of sacrilege, is established. 
Two of Fisher’s suppressions are worth 
recounting, both as proving what he did, 
and as throwing a litfle light on the cha- 
racter of the smaller monastic establish- 
ments. At Higham, or Little Church, a 
secluded village about four miles from 
Rochester, stood a nunnery founded by 
King Stephen, for a prioress and sixteen 
nuns, who were professed of the order of 
St. Benedict. Of this nunnery Fisher, as 
Bishop of Rochester, was visitor. Being 
at so easy a distance from his episcopal 
see, Fisher took an opportunity,’ shortly 
after his appointment to the bishopric, to 
visit Higham and inquire into the state 
of their affairs. He found the fabric in 
great want of repair, their means at the 
lowest ebb, and the establishment reduced 
to a prioress and three nuns. Feeling an 
interest in their welfare, he kindly ad- 
vanced a considerable sum towards the 
necessary repairs, and procured large con- 
tributions from others for the same 
purpose. He also added two fresh nuns 
to the establishment. But the truth soon 
began to break upon him. Rumours 
reached him from all sides that the life led 
by these ladies was not at all in accord- 
ance with their saintly rules. Excesses of 
all kinds were alleged to be common 
amongst them, and the diminution in their 
number to be attributable to the bad re- 
putation into which the house had fallen. 
Upon inquiry the facts soon came out. 
The neighbourhood far and near was 
acquainted with their doings. Sir Edward 
Sterop, at one time vicar of Higham, was 
a general favourite in the house. Several 
of the ladies had borne children by him, 
and a midwife in the adjoining village was 
induced to depose that she had not only 
attended with the prioress on the delivery 
of one of the ladies, who afterwards herself 
became prioress, but had taken her child 
from the holy font in the church of Cliff, 
and had brought it up in her house until 
its death. Under such a prioress it may 
well be supposed that the nuns fully justi- 
fied the public reputation of their house, 
After proper inquiry the bishop subjected 
the ladies to a penance, and some time 
afterwards, probably finding them incorri- 
gible, persuaded the king to suppress the 
house altogether, and transfer their pos- 
sessions to St. John’s, Cambridge. The 
ladies surrendered their rights and were 
transferred to houses presumed to be 
better managed, to which a small pension 
was paid for their maintenance for life. 
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The other case was that of a nunnery of 
Benedictines, at a place called ‘‘ Bromhall, 
near Windsor, in Berkshire.’’ The ladies 
in this place of pious seclusion had com- 
mitted the same kind of peccadilloes as at 
Higham. Fisher pounced down upon 
them in the same way. Under a com- 
mission directed to the Bishop of Salisbury 
the facts were duly proved. The nunnery 
was suppressed; St. John’s, Cambridge, 
reaped the benefit ; and finally the whole 
proceedings in both these cases were con- 
firmed by the all-powerful bull of Pope 
Clement VII. 

The melancholy circumstances respect- 
ing Fisher’s imprisonment and death were 
investigated some years ago in the paper 
by Mr. Bruce, to which we have before 
referred. Up to the publication of that 
paper considerable doubt hung over the 
exact legal pretence upon which Fisher 
was put to death. Lord Herbert had as- 
serted that Fisher was put upon his trial 
‘* for divers points ;’’ Bailey or Hall had 
alleged that he had been put to death for 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy, 
which did not exist until long afterwards ; 
whilst it had been inferred by Turner and 
other of our latest writers that he must 
have been executed for taking part in the 
treasonable conspiracies which were then 
thought to be rife. Upon the irrefragable 
authority of unquestionable documents, 
the fact was established that Fisher was 
executed for the legal offence of wishing, 
willing, and endeavouring to deprive the 
King of his title of Supreme Head of the 
Church, such wish, will, and endeavour 
being inferred from his having uttered the 
following words :—‘‘ The King, our sove- 
reign lord, is not Supreme Head in earth 
of the Church of England.” The way in 
which he was entrapped into uttering these 
words is set forth in the paper alluded to ; 
his indictment and examinations are pub- 
lished, and the main point established 
conclusively. The same ground is gone 
over in the book before us, but not so 
fully. Indeed in this respect, and in 
every other of any great historical value, 
this work has been completely anticipated. 
At the time it was written it was probably 
thought of too little interest to deserve 
publication, although if then published it 
would have saved subsequent inquirers 
some little trouble; now it is far in arrear 
of the information which the State Paper 
Commission and many private investi- 
gators have brought to light within the last 
century. A good editor might have sup- 
plied this information in notes, but as now 
published the book is distinguished by 
incompleteness and mismanagement. 

The trustworthiness of Bailey’s or Hall’s 
life must be determined before the facts of 
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Fisher’s biography can be considered 
settled, and that is a point of considerable 
interest. We should be pleased to find it, 
with its cognate inquiries into the works of 
Sanders and the other Roman Catholic 
libellers of that period, in the hands of a 
competent historical critic. 





Joseph Kinghorn, of Norwich; a Me- 
moir. By Martin Hood Wilkins. With 
Introductory Chapter by Simon Wilkin. 
8vo.—Some considerations of a painful 
kind mingle with the many which are of a 
bright and animating nature when, after 
long intervals, a once honoured indivi- 
dual, respected and held up as a sort of 
local oracle, again appears on the scene 
through the medium of a memoir. More 
and more we feel it a mistake to defer 
these things so long. The men and 
women, his contemporaries, are mostly 
gone; the young, who would have trea- 
sured the record, had it been earlier pre- 
sented, have formed other religious con- 
nections, heard more modern preachers. 
‘* Two and twenty years ago!” It is a 
long look backward, in an onward-press- 
ing age. Not sufficiently remote for the 
interest of historical associations to gather 
round it; not long enough for forgetful- 
ness of blemishes; but yet somewhat too 
long, considering that the form of the 
character was peculiar, and that the 
boundaries drawn around its movements 
by a sectarian conscience prevented its 
wide appreciation. 

Yet the Rev. Joseph Kiaghorn was in- 
deed no common man. Had his sphere 
been less circumscribed he might have as 
easily and surely ruled his thousands as 
hundreds. He had a power of personal 
influence in his church and among his re~ 
ligious friends which could neither be as- 
cribed to wealth, position, nor to genius ; 
but which has perhaps rarely, if ever, led 
to a more close and complete confidential 
intercourse than existed, in his case, be- 
tween a minister and his people. His 
flock !oved him and feared him too. 
He had established habits of deference 
towards himself. Whether such were ever 
abused, on their part, to the point of un- 
due submission, or, on his, to priestly as- 
sumption, is a question we do not care to 
press. On the whole we are confident he 
was too good a man, too faithful a disciple 
of Christ himself, not to lead his fol- 
lowers in the main aright, even if he 
ever did either drag them or drive them 
too far. 

His singular person, conspicuous afar 
off, awkward in gait, but,as he drew near, 
remarkable for the beautiful and animated 
expression of his countenance, had a posi« 
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tive influence in Norwich, considerably 
beyond its effect on the members of his 
own flock. Apostolic was the word per- 
petually recurring to the mind, when and 
wheresoever he was met. 

In his controversy with the far more 
widely (and deservedly) celebrated Robert 
Hall, he had the advantage in coolness, 
method, wholeness and fairness, whatever 
opinion may be formed of his cause. To 
our own minds Mr. Kinghorn appears 
also more consistent. A man like Robert 
Hall surely ought never to have made a 
prominent point at all of adult baptism. 
Indeed we cannot help thinking he was a 
Baptist, chiefly because he could not bring 
himself to be a Peedo-Baptist. Now, to 
Mr. Kinghorn, adult baptism was an es- 
sential condition of Church membership ; 
and, when the question arose about ex- 
tending the communion to those not thus 
admitted to membership, his quick eye 
discerned at once that the preliminary rite 
would be brought into lower estimate by 
such a concession, and the integrity and 
reality of the union demolished. The dif- 
ferent view taken dates from an earlier 
point than the subject of debate—Mr. 
Hall’s idea of a Christian Church was 
very expansive, Mr. Kinghorn’s literal, 
and, we must be permitted to say, narrow. 
For the strict maintenance of a sect the 
latter was perhaps right; but fer the large, 
broad fellowship of Christian discipleship 
most unsatisfactory. In one respect Mr. 
Hall was very unfair. He saw in Mr. 
Kinghorn’s requirements with regard to 
strict Church union an exclusion from 
Christian brotherhood. In this he mis- 
represented a good and affectionate mi- 
nister, who delighted in religious inter- 
course with Episcopalians, with Congre- 
gationalists, and Methodists. But here 
it was that Mr. Hall’s impetuosity as a 
controversialist brought out the least ex- 
cellent part of his character. 

In these remarks we disclaim all idea of 
uttering a disparaging word respecting one 
so deserving of honour and admiration as 
that wonderful man, whose name we can 
never mention without reverence. Mr. 
Hall’s suffering and most painful life might 
alone excuse many small bursts of temper; 
but it must also be borne in mind that his 
whole career and the extensive intercourse 
he maintained with minds of a very high 
order, moving in various circles, made 
him extremely impatient of seeing his own 
religious denomination ‘narrowed, as he 
thought, unnecessarily, by one whom he 
could hardly help regarding as his infe- 
rior. His own ideal standard was a Chris- 
tianity set free in large measure from 
Church conditions. To Mr. Kinghorn it 
was impossible to conceive of the former 
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without reference to local rule and disci- 
pline. 

The volume which suggests the above 
remarks is very well edited by Mr. Wilkin, 
the ward of Mr. Kinghorn, assisted by his 
son. One of its most pleasing character- 
istics is the picture it presents of parental 
pride and filial piety. The relations be- 
tween parents and child never were better 
sustained than by old David Kinghorn and 
his wife with their son the Norwich mi- 
nister. His own life was monotonous, 
though always busy. He lived for forty- 
three years the minister of one congrega- 
tion, anddied at Norwich, in Sept. 1832, 
aged 66. His biegrapher calls it ‘‘ a rare 
advantage’’ to have been thus stationary. 
We are unable to agree with him on this 
point. A change of position might have 
been beneficial to Mr. Kinghorn in many 
ways. Nevertheless we readily allow that 
it is a rare instance among voluntaries of 
mutual attachment between a minister and 
his people, and speaks strongly to the 
credit of both. 





The Works of Philo-Judeus, translated 
by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Vol. I. Post 
8vo. pp. 515. (Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Li- 
brary.)—It would be fastidious to dispute 
about names, but Dr. Harwood has placed 
Philo among the Greek Classics. And 
Professor Fiske, of Philadelphia, in his en- 
larged edition of Eschenburg’s ‘‘ Classical 
Literature,’’ enumerates ‘‘the Lives of 
Moses and some of the Patriarchs,’’ in the 
department of Grecian biography. As, 
however, this is only the first volume of 
the translation, we reserve our further 
remarks till the others have come before us. 





Morbida ; or, Passion Past, and other 
Poems. Fep. 8vo. pp. viii. 168.—We 
readily concede poetical merit to this vo- 
lume, though we differ from it occasionally 
in sentiment. The subject treated at p. 
130 (Suicide) is a painful one, but the 
author has utterly degraded it, by making 
“Lord Mount Coffeehouse,’’ Lord Byron’s 
‘« Trish Peer,”’ the subject. 





The Coming Man; or, the True De- 
liverer. By the Rev.G.H. Davis. 12mo. 
pp. 127.—This volume has one defect, it 
wants a few prefatory sentences to state its 
nature more fully than a table of contents 
can do. It may properly be called, a 
Messianic manual, apparently intended for 
a certain class of sceptics who are to be 
found in Athenzeums and Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes. The argument is drawn in part 
from miracles, but mainly (if we fully 
enter into the author’s design), from pro- 
phecy. Whether it is likely to prove most 
useful, for its direct way of treating the 
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subject, or for the indirect instruction 
which it conveys, is a question. Let the 
reader peruse it twice, with these separate 
objects, and the trouble of doing so will be 
well repaid. 





Memoir of Old Humphrey, 18mo. pp. 
320.—This is an account of the late Mr. 
George Mogridge, who published several 
little works of repute under that appella- 
tion, such as ‘‘ Learning to Act,”’ 
‘‘Grandmamma Gilbert,” “The Stone- 
breaker,’’ “‘John Tomkins, the Dram- 
drinker,’’ * ‘‘ Peter Parley’s Tales about 
Great Britain,’”’ &c. Many of our readers 
will, no doubt, be glad to be present at 
the lifting of the veil, which has hitherto 
screened the real author from their eyes. 
Nearly half the volume consists of selec- 
tions from ‘‘ Remains,’’ in prose and 
verse. The portrait is so characteristic 
that we venture to say it must be like. 
And there are few volumes for which we 
can as confidently predict a wide circula- 
tion, or that indeed deserve it in the same 
degree, for the happy mixture of ingre- 
dients which Horace so strongly com- 
mends (De Arte Poet. 1. 344). 





The Codex Montfortianus ; a Collation 
of this celebrated MS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, throughout the 
Gospels and Acts, with the Greek Text of 
Wetstein, and with certain MSS. in the 
University of Oxford. By Orlando 
T. Dobbin, LL.D., 7.C.D., M.R.LA. 
Small 8vo. (Bagster.)—The Codex 
Montfortianus, which has been called also 
Dublinensis, and is probably the same 
which Erasmus entitled Britannicus, is 
noted *‘ 61 ” in the first part of Wetstein’s 
New Testament, in the second “ 40,’ and 
in the third ‘‘34.’’ It contains the whole 
New Testament, written in a hand which 
Dr. Dobbin assigns to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, though it was formerly supposed to 
be of much earlier date. It is one of those 
two MSS. which alone contain the cele- 
brated passage of the ‘* Three that bear 
record in Heaven,’’ 1 John, v. 7, the other 
being the Codex Ravianus at Berlin. It 
has therefore been deemed of importance in 
a question that has provoked much polemi- 
cal discussion. It has also a considerable 
number of other readings that are peculiar 
to itself. They were published, so far as 
the Epistles extend, by Dr. John Barrett, 
in 1801. Dr. Dobbin now supplies all 
that occur in the Gospels and Acts. His 
labours establish the fact that the Codex 
Montfortianus was transcribed from one 





* This tract and the forenamed one have, 
to our knowledge, proved very useful in 
prisons. 
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now preserved in New College, Oxford, so 
far as the gospels of St. Luke and St. John 
extend. The originals of the two first 
gospels, he conjectures, may yet be found 
at Oxford. The Acts are copied, ‘' with 
arbitrary and fanciful variations,’’ from a 
MS. in Lincoln College. Of course, as 
an authority for the passage in 1 John, 
v. 7, the MS. can have no independent 
authority, whilst it is pretty well ascer- 
tained that it was the Dublin MS. upon 
which Erasmus, against his better judg- 
ment, relied for its authenticity. 





The Anabasis, or Expedition of Cyrus, 
and the Memorabilia of Socrates, lite- 
rally translated from the Greek of Xeno- 
phon. By the Rev. J. 8. Watson. Post 
8vo. pp. vii. 518. (Bohn’s Classical Li- 
brary.)—Mr. Watson thinks some apology 
necessary for attempting to supersede 
Spelman’s version of the Anabasis, which 
Gibbon pronounces excellent. He rests 
it on his predecessor’s want of that inti- 
mate knowledge of the Greek, which is 
necessary for an exact version, ‘‘ as is 
proved by his notes.’’ 

The text of Dindorf has been followed, 
and Mr. Ainsworth’s “‘ Geographical Com- 
mentary’”’ has been added, and will, we 
fully agree, ‘‘ be regarded as an acceptable 
illustration of the Anabasis.’’ Some re- 
marks on the authorship of this history 
are given, which come to the conclusion 
that ‘‘no decisive opinion can be pro- 
nounced;’’ but the translator inclines to 
think, that, though the work of Xenophon, 
it was, for whatever reasons of his own, 
“sent into the world as the production of 
Themistogenes.’’ (p. vii.)t To ourselves 
it has always appeared, from the minute 
description of the character of Proxenus, 
the Boeotian, that it must have been 
written by one of his friends, and such is 
Xenophon known to have been. That it 
must have been composed, if not by Xeno- 
phon, at least by some one in his inti- 
macy, from materials furnished by him, is 
plain, from its making him the hero of the 
Retreat, as well as from the description of 
his estate (ibid. 7—13), with which sub- 
ject no ordinary historian would have any 
concern. Niebuhr, in his admirable 
‘* Lectures on Ancient History,’’ has gone 
into the question, or rather stated his opi- 
nion: ‘* I may here observe that the 
Anabasis is evidently the work of Xeno- 
phon, and there can be no doubt that the 
person mentioned under the name of 
Themistogenes,t is Xenophon himself. 





+ Harles refers for an examination of 
the argument to the Prolegomena of 
Morus (Introd. in Hist. Ling. Gr. i. 376). 

t Hellen. iii. 1, 
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The Anabasis was certainly written before 
the last five books of the Hellenica; it 
is evidently the work of a man in the 
vigour of life, while the last five books of 
the Hellenica, which betray a man at a 
very advanced age, were probably com- 
posed in the middle of the Phocian war.” 
(vol. ii. p. 36.) 

In another lecture he says, “ It is un- 
questionably by far the best of Xeno- 
phon’s works. It is, indeed, wanting in 
historical dignity ; it is wanting in that 
which Xenophon could not give, because 
he did not possess it—a great and noble 
spirit.’”’ (p. 189.) 

The second treatise was formerly trans- 
lated by Sarah Fielding, the sister of the 
novelist, but verbosely, and without a 
sufficient knowledge of Greek. Mr. Wat- 
son endeavours to preserve the sense of 
the original ‘‘ in language which may 
satisfy both the English reader and the 
scholar.” The text of Kiihner has been 
followed. Of the original Harles says, 
** Ex quibus ingenium, pbhilosophia popu- 
laris moresque Socratis melius, quam ex 
Platonis ex Pythagoreorum commentariis 
multa haurientis, et Socrati male triduen- 
tis, dialogis intelligi possunt.’’ (i. 376.) 

The reader will notice some new spell- 
ing of names, for which we refer him to 
the notes at pp. 319 and 236. But Ralph 
Rochet (at p. 449, note) is surely a mis- 
print for Raoul Rochette, the name of the 
celebrated French Hellenist, author of the 
“ Histoire Critique de l’Etablissement des 
Colonies Grecques’’ (Paris, 1815). The 
head of Xenophon, which forms the 
frontispiece, is the same as was prefixed 
to Valpy’s edition of Spelman, but what 
authority it possesses we are not in- 
formed.* 

Slalistics of Coal. By the late Richard 
Cowling Taylor. Second Edition, revised 
and brought down to 1854. By S. S. 
Haldeman, Professor of Natural Science, 
&c. in Delaware College, &c. with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author, by Isaac 
Lea, Esq. Philadelphia, 1855.—The death 
of the lamented author of the above work 
has for a long time put a stop to its republi- 
cation. He had himself carefully revised it 
and added information from new sources. 
Of course the statistic tables and much of 
the very valuable contents of the edition of 
1848 require considerable alteration at the 
present time; but this work has been most 
conscientiously performed by Professor 





* As we have had occasion to refer to 
Niebuhr, we would recommend the reader 
to peruse his incidental remarks on the 
Geography of Xenophon, in his account 
of the Retreat (Lecture 59). 
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Haldeman, who has received and gratefully 
acknowledges his obligations to other scien- 
tific men. The second edition, though a 
Jarge and handsome volume of 640 pages, 
so far differs from the first as to be chiefly 
designed for the wants of the Western Con- 
tinent, and, under the circumstances, we 
believe this restriction to have been wise. 
So vast and so various are the accumula- 
tions of reports on fossil fuel in the Old 
World, and so necessary would it have 
been for any one undertaking a compen- 
dium of them to reside for some time in 
England and on the Eastern Continent, 
that years might have elapsed before the 
accomplishment of such an* enterprise ; 
and, meanwhile, the need of some reliable 
guide-book in America was constantly 
felt. At the same time it gives us great 
pleasure to see that the author’s own ori- 
ginal Introduction to the general subject 
remains, and that the maps and diagrams 
are enlarged in number and value. 

Mr. Lea’s biographical sketch is beauti- 
ful and simple, though of course as the 
testimony of a friend of those years which 
Mr. Taylor passed in America we most 
value it. The catalogue, at the end of this 
sketch, of Mr. Taylor's scientific works 
alone is a wonderful proof of his industry, 
and we may observe that, of the papers and 
separate reports, maps, &c. therein men- 
tioned, at least two-thirds were on Ameri- 
can subjects. In fact it was not till he 
reached that country that Mr. Taylor’s 
full powers of work came into play. There 
objects, to him of the greatest interest, 
quickly accumulated, and he was un- 
able to_repress the ardour with which he 
plunged into scientific investigations. Un- 
requited as they mostly were by pecuniary 
gains, nothing could quench his enthusiasm. 
It is gratifying to know that his labours 
are more and more appreciated, and that 
he is now acknowledged as having ren- 
dered most important and rare services to 
both practical and scientific men. 





Fly-Leaves ; or, Scraps and Sketches, 
Literary, Bibliographical, and Miscella- 
neous.—Second Series, 1855. By John 
Miller, 12mo.—We noticed with commen- 
dation Mr. Miller's similar volume for the 
year 1854; and we are willing to repeat 
our approval so far as the production 
of an amusing manual extends. So large 
a portion of the book, however, con- 
sists of extracts made from works of 
ordinary occurrence, that we are at a loss 
to estimate the proportion of original, 
and therefore valuable matter ; nor could 
we ascertain its amount without a greater 
consumption of time than such an in- 
quiry would be worth. We are inclined 
to attach some value to Mr. Miller’s Bib- 
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liographical notices, and to his brief 
articles of “ neglected biography,’’ and 
yet we are not assured that the former 
may not be derived from the “ Censura 
Literaria,” or other works of that class, 
nor that the latter are composed of facts 
which biographers have actually over- 
looked. Among the first we are struck 
especially with one on Wither’s ‘‘ Em- 
blems,”” which describes the original 
work published at Arnheim, containing 
the earliest impressions of Crispin Pass’s 
plates. Such notices, if original, are not 
to be disregarded. We have tested two 
of the articles of “‘ Neglected Biography”’ 
less to our satisfaction. That of the Rev. 
Thomas Moss, author of the ‘‘ Beggar’s 
Petition,’’ contains nothing more than 
was stated in our obituary in 1808; 
and that of Joseph Richardson, the dra- 
matist, is far less full than the memoir 
which appeared in our pages on his death 
in 1803. Perhaps we shall be told that 
we are treating too seriously what was not 
intended for criticism ; but if so, the pre- 
tension inferred in the word ‘‘ neglected”’ 
should not have been put forward. On the 
whole this scrap-book is something like so 
many pages of our popular contemporary 
‘* Notes and Queries,’’ but with this pal- 
pable disadvantage, that the correspond- 
ence of that paper ventilates error, and con- 
sequently promotes an advance of know- 
ledge ; but a printed commonplace-book 
like the present, put together by a single 
hand, merely to provide a few pages of 
amusing reading, gets filled with the stale 
and unprofitable repetition of statements 
long since refuted or corrected. For 
instance, we find here a repetition of Mr. 
Richard Clark’s assertion that ‘‘ God 
Save the King’’ was written by Dr. John 
Bull, in 1607; and nobody arises to say 
him nay. Other matters are left imper- 
fect : as the notice of Tom’s Coffee House, 
which should have referred to the fuller 
account * in our magazine for Sept. 1841; 
and that of the Bell Savage Inn, which 
wants the real fact of its association with 
the surname of Savage, as shewn by us in 
Nov. 1853, p. 487. In p. 160 we read, 
‘*The word Knight, in German Knecht, 
properly signifies a servant; but there is 





* From materials furnished by its late 
occupant Mr. William Till, the numis- 
matist, whose name we may recommend to 
Mr. Miller asa subject for his ‘‘ Neglected 
Biography.’’ He has been slightly noticed 
by Mr. Burn in his ‘‘ Catalogue of Trades- 
men’s Tokens.”’ 
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now but one instance where the word is 
used in that sense, viz., in the Knight of 
the Shire, who serves in Parliament for a 
particular county.” The untruth of this is 
at once apparent in the custom still ob- 
served of girding the Knights of the Shire 
with swords, which shews that they were 
anciently chosen from those who were 
actually knights in rank. On the whole, 
we should be disposed to commend Mr. 
Miller’s industry and literary taste, but 
we are sorry to observe several serious 
misprints. 





March Winds and April Showers: 
being Notes and Notions on a few Created 
Things. By ‘‘ Acheta,’’ Author of ** Epi- 
sodes of Insect Life.” 12mo.—There 
must exist two qualifications in the 
reader, not, we fear, of very frequent 
occurrence, to appreciate this book, and 
to relish its recondite allusions ; first; a 
familiar acquaintance with the technical 
and scientific language of natural history, 
and next, a taste for the application of 
such phraseology to subjects of a totally 
different character and complexion. The 
writer’s intentions are no doubt excellent; 
he designs that his scientific sallies should 
play on the minds of his readers, and pene- 
trate into their hearts, like the winds and 
the showers. It is well meant; but the 
general taste will prefer a more sunny and 
genial influence. Indeed, we can only 
contemplate for him an audience so limited, 
that we are irresistibly reminded of Cow- 
per’s lines— 

Poor moralist, and what art thou ? 
A solitary fly! 





Grave Thoughts for a New Year. Four 
Sermons. By J. Hampden Gurney, M.A. 
Our recent Day of Public Humiliation led 
us to take up a little volume, published 
about the beginning of the year, and de- 
signed, if a pecuniary profit were realised, 
to augment the Patriotic Fund. These 
four sermons, by Mr. Hampden Gurney, 
are really valuable reading, for the Fast 
Day and all days. We have met with no- 
thing, as yet, among the recorded dis- 
courses, so suggestive of every train of 
thought into which it is good, at such a 
time, to fall. 





Stories for Village Lads, 18mo. pp. 174. 
—This is a good book for the libraries at- 
tached to schools. Chapter 3, on ‘‘ The 
Danger of Bad Company,” deserves the 
attention of all who are exposed to its 
snares and perils. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 22. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Richard Nathaniel Phillips, esq. LL.B. 
barrister-at-law, was elected Fellow of the 
Society, 

The first portion was read of a memoir 
** On the Graves of the Alemanni at Ober- 
flacht in Suabia.” By W. M. Wylie, 
esq. F.S.A. These sepulchral remains 
were discovered at Oberflacht, in the 
Black Forest, by Captain von Diirrich, of 
the Wiirtemberg Engineers, who took 
sketches on the spot. The relics, or many 
of them, are preserved in the Museum of 
the Stuttgart Archeological Society, which 
has published an account of above forty 
graves opened on this occasion. The re- 
mains are evidently Teutonic, and most 
probably are those of Alemanni of the 
Carlovingian period. The interments were 
of two descriptions. One being a kind of 
couch, with one or more divisions, of carved 
wood, on which the skeleton was found 
lying ; the other consisted of the trunks 
of trees, hewn asunder, and hollowed out 
to receive the body. The trees were feund 
to be mostly oak, and occasionally wild 
pear. These wooden couches and coffins 
were generally cased in a chamber of 
wooden planks, and, owing probably to 
the impervious nature of the clay soil in 
which they were found, the coffins and 
their contents have been singularly well 
preserved. On the summit of the coffins 
containing males the forms of crested 
serpents were rudely carved in relievo. 
With the skeletons were found arms, as 
swords, lances, arrows, and several per- 
fectly preserved bows of yew, six and seven 
feet long, and closely resembling the Eng- 
lish long bow. Several handsome fibule, 
ornamental beads, &c. were met with, as 
also a variety of vessels containing remains 
of meats, fruits, &c. deposited with the 
dead, according to heathen rites. Most 
of these vessels were of singularly well- 
turned wood. Among other relics were 
five forms of wooden feet, which have 
been assumed to represent the Todten- 
schuhe of old heathen superstition. 

Mr. Wylie, after giving a slight narra- 
tive of the discovery, and the account of 
the individual graves, as given by Dr. 
Menzel, proceeded to make his deduc- 
tions at considerable length, and compared 
these Teutonic remains with those of cog- 
nate races found in other parts of Ger- 
many, France, and England. He was led 
by the serpent forms on the coffias to al- 
lude to the proneness of the Northern na- 
tions, both Teutonic and Sclavonic, to 
serpent worship. The wooden forms of 
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feet he was disposed to think had errone- 
ously been taken for the mythological 
Todtenschuhe, or death-shoes, and he sup- 
ported his opinion by extracts from the 
Sagas, and other authorities. He rather 
conceived these forms to be the remnant 
of some heathen idolatry, which he shewed 
was censured by St. Eloi, and again re- 
corded in the ‘Indiculus Paganiarum et 
Superstitionum,’’ which were condemned 
by the Council of Lestines, a.p. 742. 
Some well-executed water-colour drawings, 
by a Stuttgart artist, from Captain. von 
Dirrich’s original sketches, were exhi- 
bited in illustration. 
March. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Lewis H.J.Tonna, esq. Secretary to the 
United Service Institution, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a small bronze Celt, lately purchased 
from a collection in Ireland. It is of rare 
and exclusively Irish type, being furnished 
with two lateral projections, and the groove 
for insertion into a handle not placed, as 
is usual, on the flat surface of the imple- 
ment, but forming the continuation of its 
edge. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. introduced to 
the Society’s notice an ancient German 
Manuscript, which has been long in the 
possession of his family in the library at 
Tredegar. It is entitled, ‘‘ Chronicles of 
all the most Memorable Histories and 
Acts of the City of Strasburg, from the 
Flood to the year 1330,’’ The MS. was, 
however, written about the year 1612, 
which is the latest date in the book, and 
on the binding is the date 1614, It is 
very beautifully written in a minute old 
German hand, rather flourished, and ela- 
borately illuminated throughout with cer- 
tain historical subjects, and also with 
heraldry. The historical details are inter- 
spersed with verses, which usually accom- 
pany the illuminations. It begins with 
the Deluge, and here, at the commence- 
ment, we have anew historical fact recorded, 
viz. that Noah had a fourth son born after 
the Flood, and of him do the Germans 
descend. This fourth son of Noah was 
the great and mighty hero Tuisco, who, 
with thirty other heroes and princes, his 
relatives, and much people, travelled out 
of Armenia, across the water, into Europe, 
and to Germany, where he settled, and 
divided that portion of the world among 
his followers. From Tuisco, therefore, do 
the Teutonic nations derive both their 
name and origin ; whilst this country had 
its name, and we our origin, from Albion, 
one of the thirty migrating heroes. Japhet 
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is not mentioned, but Gomer, Tubal, and 
others of his sons were among the thirty. 
Tuisco reigned 118 years, and instructed 
his people in the art of writing. It is also 
stated that the city of Tréves was the first 
founded in Germany, and that it was built 
by King Trebeka, the son of Lemisamis, 
who fled from Babylon to escape from his 
mother’s embraces, took ship and came 
and settled at Tréves; that, as the popu- 
lation increased, the cities of Cologne, 
Mayence, Worms, Strasburg, and Basle 
were built; and that Strasburg was a 
populous city long before the Christian 
era, and came into the hands of the 
Romans at the time of Julius Cesar. The 
book then gives an account of all the 
Roman Emperors, with their portraits, 
and the Kings of the Franks, both before 
and after the Christian era. The history 
of the cathedral is, that it was first founded 
by Clodoveus (Clovis) in the year 500; 
that, being chiefly built of wood, was 
burnt by lightning in 1007 ; that in 1015 
the rebuilding commenced, and in 1275 it 
was all completed except the towers ; that 
they were begun in 1277 by Master 
Ehrwein, of Steinbach, and in 1305 were 
carried up to where the spire begins by 
John Hultzer, of Cologne, when, the 
master of the works dying, the work came 
to a stand, but that at length the tower 
was completed by a native of Suabia. It 
also gives an account of all the Bishops of 
Strasburg, the See having been founded in 
640; the Emperors of Germany with 
their portraits and armorial bearings, and 
the Mayors, or Stadtmeisters of Strasburg, 
who begin in 1271; and amongst many 
historical events it records all the great 
conflagrations in the German cities, severe 
winters, great storms, appearance of 
comets, &c. The last event recorded is 
in 1327, when a dreadful fire suddenly 
broke out in the house of a currier, in 
Curriers’ Street, in Strasburg, and burnt 
down all one side of the street, and four- 
teen houses on the other. It gives in 
addition the ordinances and forms of pro- 
ceedings in all the councils and courts of 
Strasburg, and the oaths taken by the 
different officers; and concludes with 
finely painted representations of all the 
costumes of all the different classes in Stras- 
burg at the period at which it was written. 

Mr. Morgan also exhibited a cylindrical 
or drum-shaped Table Clock, of silver gilt, 
resembling the Bohemian clock in tho 
Society’s collection in form and construc- 
tion, and probably of the same date. The 
movement is entirely of steel, quite ori- 
ginal, and in perfect condition. The hand 
revolves once in twenty-four hours, and 
the hours are numbered from 1 to 24. 
There are also on the face revolving discs 
and indices shewing the course of the sun 
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and moon through the Zodiac, and the age 


and phases of the moon. A mark at the 
bottom shews it to have been made at 
Nuremburg. 

March 8. Rear-Adm. W. H. Smyth,V.P. 

A note was readfrom Robert Lemon, 
esq. F.S.A., addressed to the Vice-Presi- 
dent in the chair, introductory of Nine 
Proclamations of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James the First, which had been ac- 
quired by interchange of Duplicates with 
Queen’s College, Oxford. One of these, 
dated 2nd June, 1610, has an indorsement 
made by Archbishop Laud, and was 
doubtless used by him on his trial, as it 
bears a number under the indorsement 
similar to those upon papers in the State 
Paper Office, which are known to have 
been used by Laud on his trial. 

The Secretary exhibited several objects 
in bronze, found at different intervals some 
years ago in South Wilts. They con- 
sisted of a mould for casting celts, the 
blade of a dagger, several fibule and 
tweezers, and some hair-pins and imple- 
ments of huswifery, all of bronze. The 
celt-mould was ornamented with a peculiar 
platted band, of a character not hitherto 
observed on these objects. 

J. W. Pycroft, esq. F.S.A., presented to 
the Society a piece of canvas, both sides of 
which are painted with a representation of 
St. Martin of Tours relieving the beggar, 
each side corresponding exactly. Mr. J. 
H. Parker remarked, that-it was an inte- 
resting specimen of a processional banner, 
but rarely seen in this country. 

Edward Waterton, esq. F.S.A., exhi- 
bited Seven Rings, five of gold and two of 
silver, found at different places. One, of 
the gold, representing the Holy Trinity, 
the Virgin Mary, and St. Anne, and a 
Pietd, dug up at Offord Abbey; and ano- 
ther, set with a sapphire, on which is 
engraved a veiled female head, around 
which is the legend, in Gothic character, 
TECTA . LEGE . LECTA . TEGE. One of 
the silver Rings, dug up at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s in 1853, has a monogram. 

J. B. Yates, esq. of Liverpool, com- 
municated a document addressed to the 
Protector Cromwell, proposing that the 
State should take the office and charge of 
Mercantile Insurance into their own 
hands. 

Richard Brooke, esq. F.S.A., communi- 
cated a memoir on the field of battle of 
Tewkesbury. On the western side of that 
town there is a range of elevated ground, 
called the Home-ground or Home Hill, 
where once a castle stood, the rise of 
which commences very near the town, and 
extends on the side of the turnpike road 
to Gloucester as far as the first mile-stone, 
just opposite to which, and on the east- 
ward side of the road, is a field which has 
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immemorially been called ‘‘ Margaret’s 
Camp.”’ The battle was, according to 
tradition, fought at that place, and in the 
adjacent fields on the southward, and also 
in those a little to the eastward of it. In 
the centre of the field there is a circular 
inclosure, measuring about twenty-six 
yards across, surrounded by a small and 
shallow ditch. It is too insignificant, 
Mr. Brooke observes, to have formed part 
of the military entrenchments, but it may 
possibly have been a place of interment of 
some of the slain. He was informed that 
human bones had formerly been discovered 
there. A meadow on the westward side of 
the turnpike road, half a mile from Tewkes- 
bury, is called the ‘‘ Bloody Meadow,”’ 
and an idea is generally entertained that it 
derives its name from the slaughter of 
many of the fugitives, who fled towards a 
ferry over the Severn. Few relics attri- 
butable to the battle have been found, and 
it is doubtful whether such as have oc- 
curred may not rather be assigned to some 
military encounters near the town during 
the civil war of Charles I. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb, 22. John Lee, esq., LL.D., in the 
chair. 

Richard Sainthill, esq., of Cork, com- 
municated some remarks on the coinage 
of British India, suggested by an unpub- 
lished pattern rupee of William IV., a.p. 
1834, engraved by William Wyon, R.A., 
of H.M. Royal Mint, which Mr. Sainthill 
had procured at the sale of Mr. Cuff’s 
coins; and another paper on a rare Penny 
of Henry III., reading on the reverse, 
ANG .LIE. TER. CIS. 

The Chairman exhibited a bronze medal 
in honour of Olbers, the discoverer of the 
planets Vesta and Pallas. 

March 22. Mr. Bergne, in the chair. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a fine Im- 

erial Greek coin of Caracalla, struck at 

erinthus. The reverse is a galley with a 
sail set. This rare coin was found a short 
time since during some excavations made 
near the Tower of London. It is almost, 
if not quite, the only Greek coin, Mr. 
Roach Smith observed, he could authenti- 
cate as discovered in London. With this 
coin was exhibited an ancient leaden piece 
struck from the dies for the penny of 
William the Conqueror. It is similar to 
the coin in pl. xix. fig. 246, of Hawkins’s 
Silver Coins, and was found at Walbrook, 
in the City. It is now in Mr. Roach 
Smith’s collection. 

Mr. Evans exhibited two copper coins 
of Cunobeline, in singularly fine preserva- 
tion. One presented, on the obverse, a 
galeated head to the right, with the legend 
CVNOBELINUS ; and, on the reverse, a sow 
standing to the right, and the legend, 


TASCIOVANII, and apparently an F in the 
exergue. The other showed a laureated 
head to the left, with the legend cvno- 
BELINI. The reverse of this coin gives 
the legend Tasciovan1. ¥F.; the device 
being a centaur to the right, blowing a 
horn. The workmanship of these coins is 
of a superior order to that of the generality 
of British Coins, and conveys the impres- 
sion that the dies were the production of 
Roman artists. If this was the case there 
can be but little doubt that Mr. Birch’s 
interpretation of the reverse aS TASCIO- 
VANI. FILIVS . is correct, especially when 
we consider the analogy of Roman contem- 
porary coins with AVGVSTVS. DIVI.F. on 
them. ; sd 

Mr. Vaux read a paper on Bactrian 
coins by Dr. W. H. Scott, of Edinburgh. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

March 12. At this meeting the follow- 
ing donations were laid on the table :— 

1. Four bronze celts, aspear-head, battle- 
axe, cabinet ornament, and animal’s tooth, - 
found near the supposed site of the castle 
of King Malcolm Canmore, at Forfar ; 
a bronze celt, found on the farm of Hall- 
hill, Kincardineshire; ancient powder- 
horn ; a spearhead found near the court 
hill, at Fernybank, Forfarshire; a stone 
lamp found at the base of the Hill of 
Laws, parish of Monifieth; six silver 
coins found in the kirkyard of Monifieth, 
of Alexander III. of Scotland, and 
Edward I. and II. of England; and pho- 
tographs of eight panels of carved oak, 
formerly in the hall of Edzell Castle, For- 
farshire. By A. Jarvise, esq. Brechin. 

2. Leathern shroud found in a stone 
coffin in the nave of the Abbey Church, 
Dunfermline. By the Rev. P. Chal- 
mers, D.D. 

Five communications were read :— 

1. Descriptive notices of various loca- 
lities in Forfarshire, where some of the 
antiquities above enumerated were found. 
By A. Jarvise, esq. Brechin, author of 
“ Lands of the Lindsays.”’ 

2. Notice of the out-fort on Barry Hill, 
Forfarshire, recently removed. By T. 
Wise, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

3. On Roman Swords. By A. H. Rhind, 
esq. F.S.A. Scot. In this paper Mr. 
Rhind investigated the question as to the 
materials of which Roman swords were 
formed, and was inclined to hold that the 
bronze leaf-shaped swords found in Scot- 
land and elsewhere were not Roman 
weapons. 

4. Notice of a stone coffin found in the 
pavement of the Abbey Church, Dun- 
fermline, in 1849, and of its contents. 
By the Rev. P. Chalmers, D.D., F.S.A. 
Scot. The paper concluded that the tomb 
was that of Edward, son of Malcolm III,, 
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who with his father fell at the Siege of 
Alnwick Castle in 1093. Mr. Joseph 
Robertson suggested that the architec- 
tural character of the monument would 
indicate a more modern date than Dr. 
Chalmers had supposed. 

5. Notices of impressions of ancient 
seals, principally of the Eglinton family. 
By W. H. Scott, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 

There were exhibited at the meeting— 
a stone patera, found in the foundation 
of the out-fort on Barry Hill, Forfarshire, 
by the Hon. Captain W. Ogilvy of Loyal ; 
nineteen beads of vitreous paste, re- 
cently found in a moss on the estate of 
Banff, Perthshire, by Sir James Ramsay, 
Bart. ; and an antique chessboard, inlaid 
in ivory, with subjects from A®sop’s 
Fables, by H. J. Rollo, esq. W.S. 





KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHAXOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 10. At the annual general meeting 
of this very flourishing society, the report 
announced an accession of 126 names to 
its muster-roll during the past year, in- 
cluding that of the Earl of Rosse. The 
loss of the Marquess of Ormonde, the So- 
ciety’s Patron, was specially noticed, with 
those of the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 
Mr. T. Crofton Croker, Mr. Patrick Chal- 
mers of Auldbar, and Captain Edward 
Stanley, a gentleman distinguished for his 
zeal in the study of numismatics, who fell 
in the battle of Inkerman. The roll of 
the Society now amounts to 536 members. 
Since the last annual meeting, the Trans- 
actions for 1852, extending to 176 pages, 
with numerous illustrations, have been is- 
sued; those for 1853 are nearly ready ; 
whilst the Proceedings and Transactions 
of the past year, forming the first portion 
of a third volume, extending to 206 pages, 
and largely illustrated, have been com- 
pleted and issued. Arrangements have 
been made to issue the Transactions here- 
after by the post, once in every two months. 

The Rev. James Graves exhibited a beau- 
tifully illuminated grant of arms, which 
he had lately’secured in Dublin, for the 
Society. It recited that the Earl of Or- 
monde “is well pleased that William Smith 
[of Damagh, in the county of Kilkenny,] 
should bear some parcell of his arms, for 
a perpetual memory of y¢ worthy, faithful, 
and diligent service by him done for the 
said Earle ;” dated 29th June, 1640. By 
a contemporary indorsement on the back 
it is stated that “ The reason of the within 
achievement of the dove holding an olive- 
branch was bycause it was imparted by the 
within-named Earle James, to the within- 
named William Smyth, by way of secresie 
that the happie match in marriage between 
the said Earle and his nowe Countesse was 
made sure and done; and willed the said 
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William Smyth, who was then going from 
the Court of England into Ireland, to tell 
the said Earle his mother so much, and to 
bidd her be of good comfort; which joy- 
full newes the said William Smyth brought 
into Ireland, and was the first that ever 
imparted the certaintie thereof unto the 


said Earle his mother, the Lady Vis- — 


countesse Dowager of Thurles, by way of 
secresie; which was by the said Earle con- 
cealed bycause at that time the King and 
State of England were against that match, 
and therefore was it that the said Earle 
used these words unto the said William 
Smyth, when he sent him away,—‘ More 
T could let you know, but he that cannot 
keep his own counsel, cannot keep another 
man’s.'’’ This was in allusion to the mar- 
riage between James Lord Thurles, after- 
wards the great Duke of Ormonde, to his 
cousin Lady Elizabeth Preston, which re- 
stored to the Ormonde family the estates 
alienated from them by James I. who had 
conferred them upon one of his Scotch 
favourites, Preston, in marriage with the 
lady’s mother, the daughter of Thomas the 
tenth Earl of Ormonde. 

Copies of somé ancient and curious 
documents connected with the Abbeys of 
Tintern, in Wexford, and Owny or Abing- 
don, in Tipperary, were communicated to 
the Society by Charles C. Babington, esq. 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, and the 
Rev. J. Graves; and Mr. R. Caulfield, of 
Cork, communicated a curious account of 
funeral expenses at the beginning of the 
last century. 

Mr. Price read a paper on the ancient 
Militias of the city of Kilkenny, founded 
on a number of documents and mpuster- 
rolls preserved amongst the Haydock 
papers in the Evidence Chamber of Kil- 
kenny Castle. The writer was of opinion 
that the origin of this force is unquestion- 


‘ably to be found in the feudal system, 


established in Britain and Ireland by the 
conquering Normans, each proprietor being 
bound, through the military tenure whereby 
he held his estates, to supply a certain 
number of armed men for the defence of 
the state as well as the enforcement of his 
own seignorial rights, thus discharging 
alike civil and military functions ; and per- 
haps we may trace some of its arrange- 
ments to the power entrusted from a very 
early period to Sheriffs, of calling out the 
posse comitatus for the maintenance of the 
law. The first Commission of Array in 
England, which brought the Militia system 
into something like the modern organiza- 
tion, is stated to have been issued in 1422; 
but the arrangements were further deve- 
loped, and moulded into nearly their pre- 
sent shape, by the-statutes of 13, 14, and 
15 Charles II. passed in the years 1661, 
1662, and 1663, in which the subsequent 
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acts or royal proclamations of James, Wil- 
liam, Anne, and the Georges, only made 
such trifling changes as suited them to the 
exigencies of the times. The ancient mi- 
litia of the county of Kilkenny was from 
an early period under the full direction and 
control of the lord of the liberty, whose 
feudatories and vassals were exempted from 
the provisions of the various royal commis- 
sions of array issued from time to time, as 
he had bound himself to the Crown to take 
the necessary order on all occasions for 
the defence of the liberty at his own ex- 

ense. The Earls of Ormonde being also 
ords of the liberty of Tipperary, the same 
system of defence was established in that 
county. A document of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the evidence chamber of Kilkenny 
castle, sets out the provisions of the con- 
tract between the Crown and the Lord of 
the Liberties of Kilkenny and Tipperary ; 
but in cities like Kilkenny, the feudal 
usages which prevailed through the rural 
districts did not hold. The burgesses pur- 
chased their exemption from military te- 
nures by the sums paid to the proprietor 
of the district and to the crown for their 
charters of incorporation, and they were 
not liable to be called away by the feudal 
lord of the locality to fight his battles, 
unless the martial spirit of the times 
prompted them, as it frequently did, to 
volunteer for such a service. But consist- 
ing chiefly of colonies of English artizans, 
planted in districts wrung by the strong- 
hand from the original proprietors, and 
surrounded by the hostile native clans, 
anxious to seize upon any opportunity to 
annoy the intruder or wrest from his pos- 
session the territory which they still 
deemed their own by right, each burgess 
found it necessary to study the use of 
arms, and be prepared at a moment’s no- 
tice to join his fellow-townsmen for the 
defence of the community from the sudden 
foray or the stealthy inroad of the “ Irish 
enemy.’’ The burgesses were not content 
with merely defending their town, but 
frequently gave their military aid to their 
powerful neighbour and patron, the Earl 
of Ormonde, either in support of the 
crown, or in carrying out his private feuds 
against the Geraldines. In the time of 
king Henry the Sixth (circ. 1430), in a 
fight between the Earls of Ormonde and 
Desmond, almost all the townsmen of 
Kilkenny were slain, of course on the side 
of the Butler. On the 9th Feb. 1609, the 
town council of Kilkenny passed a law for 
the infliction of a fine of twelve pence “on 
every householder making default of going 
to match or muster, when warned by the 
constable.” It was further enacted that 


any persons having weapons, not being 
able to use the same, should deliver them 
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during the time of service to such poor 
people as were able to serve and not able 
to purchase weapons. Such persons as 
had not the weapons appointed by the cor- 
poration, were to be imprisoned till they 
could procure them ; and poor men of able 
bodies were furnished with weapons at the 
city’s charge. The use intended to be 
made of these arms is sufficiently indi- 
cated by another order made the same 
day, that “‘any person summoned to a 
muster of the Militia, and not appearing, 
to pay 12d.” This is the earliest mention 
of a militia force under that name, found 
in the civic records. On the 20th Jan. 
1642 — a time of great political excite- 
ment throughout fhe country, and in Kil- 
kenny in particular—it was enacted, that 
** every of the merchants and freemen that 
keep open shop, shall keep in their sbops 
a good halbert, brown bill, or short pike, 
and every merchant to wear a sword in 
the street, on pain of 5s. to the use of the 
corporation ;’’ and in 1680, “ that noe man 
shall be sworne a freeman of this Citty 
untill he bring into Court either a firelock 
and collor of bandileeres, or a sword, 
which y® board of Aldermen shall thinke 
fitting.” 

The documents to which Mr. Price’s re- 
marks served as an introduction, consist of 
Muster Rolls of the reigns of Charles IT., 
James II., William and Mary, Anne, and 
George I., together with Commissions of 
Array, Commissions of Officers, corre- 
spondence respecting the supply of arms 
and ammunition, and general memoranda. 
The City Militia of Anne’s reign consisted 
of a Regiment of five companies, under 
the command of the Mayor as Colonel, 
and also a troop of Dragoons. In all the 
earlier muster-rolls, the privates and non- 
commissioned officers consisted mainly of 
the shop-keepers and most respectable 
traders and gentlemen of the town, includ- 
ing the aldermen and other members of 
the corporation. During the religious 
struggle at the close of the seventeenth 
century, the companies were alternately 
composed only of citizens of that form of 
faith which was in the ascendant at the 
time, and those of opposite opinions were 
forced to maintain them, the Militia being 
quartered upon them as if they were an 
army occupying an enemy’s country. 
These documents, and the remarks by 
which they were illustrated and elucidated, 
will be printed in full in the Society’s 
Transactions. 

Papers were also contributed by Mr. 
Edward Fitzgerald, of Youghal, on the 
newly discovered Ogham in the oratory of 
St. Declan at Ardmore, and on some 
acoustic vases and other relics discovered 
in the church of St, Mary at Youghal. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Russia.—Early on the morning of the 
2nd March the Emperor Nicholas expired, 
after an illness of only a few days. 

In the afternoon of the same day, his 
eldest son, the Cesarewitch Alexander 
was proclaimed Emperor at St. Peters- 
burg. On the same day the new Em- 
peror issued a manifesto to his subjects, 
announcing his accession. A circular, 
since issued to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Russia, states that it is the Empe- 
ror’s desire to complete the work of peace 
begun by his father, provided terms can be 
obtained consistent with the honour of 
Russia. 

Vienna.—The new Conference, consist- 
ing of the representatives of France, Eng- 
land, Austria, Turkey, and Russia, has 
had numerous meetings during the last 
fortnight, and has satisfactorily settled the 
two first ‘‘ points,’ namely, the Protec- 
torate of the Principalities and the Free 
Navigation of the Danube. According to 
the last intelligence we have received, the 
third point, which provides for a diminu- 
tion of Russian preponderance in the Black 
Sea, is now under discussion ; and on the 
settlement of this point will depend the 
question of peace or war. 

The Crimea.—We have nothing of im- 
portance to report, either at Eupatoria or 
before Sebastopol. Sorties were of almost 
daily occurrence, but without much effect. 
The Russians have succeeded in establish- 
ing advanced earthworks in front of the 


Malakhoff tower, and an attempt, on the 
part of the French, to expel them from 
these works, on the 23rd of February, was 
unsuccessful, and resulted in a loss of 
about 100 Zouaves. The condition of the 
English army has much improved, and 
they have now abundant supplies of all 
necessaries. The railway is in rapid pro- 
gress and is already in use, for the con- 
veyance of shot and shell, for three miles 
from Balaklava towards the camp. The 
Russians have again established themselves 
in force in the neighbourhood of Bala- 
klava. One of the last acts of the Emperor 
Nicholas was to recall Prince Menschikoff 
from the command of the Russian forces 
in the Crimea. Prince Gortschakoff has 
been appointed his successor. 

Australia.—Serious disturbances have 
taken place at the Ballarat diggings, near 
Melbourne, which were suppressed only 
by military force. On the 3rd December, 
1854, a body of soldiers and armed police 
attacked an intrenched camp, which had 
been made by the insurgent diggers, and, 
after about ten minutes’ firing, compelled 
it to surrender. About 26 of the insur- 
gents were killed, and 123 taken prisoners. 
The military lost 3 men killed, and 2 officers 
and 30 rank and file wounded. On the 
4th martial war was proclaimed in the dis- 
trict by the Lieutenant-Governor. Let- 
ters of the 9th state that tranquillity was 
perfectly restored. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTB PREFERMENTS. 


Feb. 21. James McCulloch, Charles Brad- 
shaw, Donald Kennedy, and Alfred Ross, esqrs. 
to be non-elective Members of the Legislative 
Council of the colony of Victoria. 

Feb. 26. Sir Henry George Ward, K.G.C. 
St. M. and St. G. (now Lord High Commis- 
sioner for the [onian Islands) to be Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of Ceylon.— Staff- 
Surgeon James B. Gibson, esq. M.D. to be 
Surgeon to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge; 
the Rev. Robert Halpin to be one of his Royal 
Highness’s Cnaplains. 

‘arch 3. The Right Hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith to be Her Majesty’s Commissioner for 
the affairs of India. 

March 5. The Right Hon. Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, Bart. to be Chancellor and Under- 
Treasurer of the Exchequer. 

March7. Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., the 
Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart., 


Viscount Monck, Viscount Dunean, and Chi- 





chester Samuel Fortescue, esq. to be Lords 
Commissioners of the Exchequer. 

March 8. Theodore Walrond Fuller, esq. to 
be a Stipendiary Magistrate in Trinidad; and 
Capt. John McCourt to be a Member of the 
— and Legislative Councils on the Gold 

ast. 

March10. The Right Hon. Edward Hors- 
man (appointed Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland) sworn of Her Majesty’s 
Most Hon. ney Rey Se Right Hon. 
Matthew Talbot Baines, President of the Poor 
Law Board, to be a Member of the Committee ~ 
of Council on Education. 

March 18. The Right Hon. Sir Chas. Wood, 
Bart., Rear-Adm. Maurice F. F. Berkeley, C.B., 
Rear-Adm. Henry Eden, Capt. Peter Richards, 
C.B., Capt. Alex. Milne, and Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. to be Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

March 14. Warrington Rogers, esq. to be 
pay a ey for Van Diemen’s Land ; and 
William Dallas Bernard, esq. to be Deputy 
Commissary-general for Geylon.—Chas, Fisher, 
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James Brown, Wm. Johnston Ritchie, Samuel 
Leonard Tilley, William Henry Steves, John 
Mercer Johnson, jun., and Albert Jas. Smith, 
esqrs. to be Members of the Executive Council 
of New Brunswick.—Charles Fisher, esq. to be 
Attorney-general; James Brown, esq. to be 
Surveyor-general; Samuel Leonard Tilley, esq. 
to be Provincial Secretary; and John Mercer 
Johnson, jun. esq. to be Solicitor-general for 
New Brunswick. 

March 2. The Right Hon. Sir John Young, 
Bart. to be Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. 

March 2%. Ker Baillie Hamilton, esq. (now 
Governor of Newfoundland) to be Governor 
and Commander-in-chief in the islands of 
Antigua, Montserrat, Barbuda, St.Christopher, 
Nevis, Anguilla, the Virgin Islands, and Do- 
minica, — Charles Henry Darling, esq. (late 
Lieut.-Governor of the Cape of Good ay to 
be Administrator of the Government of New- 
foundland and its dependencies. 


William Keogh, esq. to be Attorney-general 
for Ireland; and John David Fitzgerald, esq. 
Q.C. Solicitor-general. 

The Earl of Gifford to be additional Private 
Secretary to Lord Panmure. 

Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. to be Private 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. F. Vernon to be Private Secretary to the 
Chairman of the Board of Control. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Athione.—William Keogh, esq. (re-elected.) 
Barnstaple.—George Stucley Buck, esq. 
Cardigan.—John Lloyd Davies, esq. 
Dudley.—Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart. 
Ennis.—John David Fitzgerald, esq. (re-el.) 
Forfarshire.—Viscount Duncan (re-elected). 
Gloucestersh. (E.)\—R. Stayner Holford, esq. 
Halifax.—Rt. Hon. Sir C. Wood (re-elected), 
London.—Lord John Russell (re-elected). 
Montrose.—W illiam Edward Baxter, esq. 
Northampton.—Rt. Hon. R. V. Smith (re-el.) 
Portsmouth.—Viscount Monck (re-elected). 
Radnor.—Rt. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis (re-el.) 
pte ga $ id = Blackburn, esq. 
Stroud.—Edward Horsman, esq. (re-elected.) 
Swansea.—Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn, esq. 
Tamworth.—Sir Robert Peel, Bart. (re-el.) 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 13. At Cirencester, the wife of Sir Chas. 
Watson, Bart. a dau.——The wife of Henry 
Spencer Perceval, esq. a son.——15. At Berlin, 
the wife of Lord Augustus Loftus, a dau.—— 
At Haseley hall, Warwicksh. the wife of Arthur 
Annesley, esq. a son.——16. At Rowley rectory, 
Yorksh, the wife of the Rev. H. Hildyard, a 
son.——17. In Bolton st. Mrs. Cameron, a dau. 
——18. At Irthlingborough, the wife of Ed- 
wards Rousby, esq. of Cottisford house, Oxf. 
a dau.——19. At South Witham rectory, the 
wife of the Rev. R. W. Lionel Tollemache, a 
dau.——aAt Chilwell hall, Notts, the wife of 
T. B. Chariton, esq. a dau.——At Cambridge, 
the wife of the Rev. James —-. Master of 
Corpus Christi coil. a dau.——21. In Lowndes 
square, the wife of the Rev. C. J. D’Oyly, a son. 
——24, At Arundel castle, Lady Edward Fitz- 
alan Howard, a dau. 

sate. At Somerford Booths, Cheshire, the 
wife of Clement Swetenham, esq. a dau. 

Marchi. The wife of Spencer Follett, esq. 
Q.C., M.P., a son.——In Lowndes sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. Harvie Farquhar, a dau.——2. At Kil- 
burn, the wife of John 3 Merivale, -ason. 
At High Beech, Essex, the widow of 
Lieut.-Col, George Hogarth, C,B, a dau,—— 
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5. At Foss house, Lady Menzies, of Menzies, 
a son.—aAt Paignton, Torquay, the wife of 
Capt. Bouverie, R.N. a son.—6. At the Ad- 


-miralty house, Portsmouth, Lady Cochrane, a 


dau.——At Yately, Hants, the wife of George 
Byng H. Shute, esq. a dau.——7. In Hereford 
street, the wife of Charles Penruddocke, esq. 
of Compton park, Wilts, adau.——8. At Dublin, 
the Lady Adela Goff, a son.——At Llangennech 
park, co. Carmarthen, Mrs. Gwyn Jeffreys, a 
dau.——9. At East Close, near Christchurch, 
the wife of Sir George Gervis, Bart. a son and 
heir.——10. At Reading, the wife of Henry 
Lowry Barnwell, esq. a dau.——11. At Walmer, 
the wife of Capt. Montresor, R.N, a son.—— 
At Tostock pl. the wife of G. J. E. Brown, esq. 
a son and heir.——12. At Maristow, Lady 
Lopes, a dau.——In Gloucester cresc. Regent’s 
park, the wife of St. Vincent Jervis, esq.a dau. 
At Northchurch rectory, the wife of 
Sir John H. Culme Seymour, Bart. a dau.—— 
14. In Lowndes sq. the Hon. Mrs. Claude 
Lyon, ason.——17. At Creselly, Pemb. Lad 
Catharine Allen, ason.——At Catton hall, Norf. 
Mrs. J. H. Gurney, ason.——19. The wife of 
Philip Wykeham Martin, esq. a son and heir. 
——In Chester sq. the wife of Edw. Heneage, 
esq. ason.——21. In Carlton gardens, the Hon. 
Mrs. J. Stewart Wortley, a dau.——At Wap- 
lington manor, Yorksh. the wife of Philip Salt- 
marshe, esq. a son.——22. In Upper Grosvenor 
street, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Herbert, a son 
and heir. 





MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 11. At Bangalore, Captain Arthur Wel- 
lesley Williams, 12th Royal Lancers, to Rose, 
widow of Richard Breeks, esq. Madras Civil 
Serv. and second dau. of the Rev. W. Stoddart, 
Vicar of Willington, Derbyshire. 

13. At St. Andrew’s church, Red River, the 
Rev. Charles Hillyer, of the Church Missionary 
Society, to Maria, youngest dau. of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Cochran. 

Jan.2. At Allahabad, Edward Davidson, esq. 
Bengal Eng. son of the late G. M. Davidson, 
esq. of Warmsley house, Glouc. to Eleanor- 
Maria, dau. of the late SirG. H. w- 4 Bart. 

8. At Calcutta, John Roberts, esq. 40th Beng. 
N. L. eldest son of John Roberts, esq. Borgell, 
Sussex, to Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. of Charles 
Willett, on of King’s Lynn.——At Bombay, 
Lieut. W. T. Chitty, 13th Nat. Inf. to Helen- 
Alves, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. G. J. Jamie- 
son, Military Auditor-General. 

10. At Bombay, Lieut. Frederick Keys, 11th 
Nat. Inf. youngest son of George Keys, esq. of 
Mitcham, to Mary-Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late Thos Wade, esq. Tollington park, Hornsey. 

12, At Cobourg, Canada West, Chas. Gifford, 
esq. of Lincoln’s inn, eldest son of C. Gifford, 
esq. of Exmouth, to Frances-Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of late Lieut.-Col. F. Fuller, 59th Regt. 

13. At Townstal, Dartmouth, Sydney Hodges, 
=. of London, to Bessie, eldest dau. of John 
Bulley, esq. of Dartmouth. —— At Calcutta, 
William C. Capper, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. to 
Sarah, only surviving dau. of Mr. Alderman 
Copeland, of London. 

15. At Alderton, Suffolk, Francis James 
D’ Aguilar, Lieut. R.N.to Mary-Phillis, young- 
est dau. of Dr. Samuel Weeding, of Ryde.—— 
At Kilkenny West, Charles Frederick Young, 
Capt. R. Art. to Georgina- Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late J. E. F. Murray, Lieut. R.N. 

16. At Kingston-upon-Thames, Edward, 
second son of Henry Sturt, esq. of Clapham 
common, to Harriet, only dau. of Sam. Mason, 
esq.—At Oxford, the Rev. Charles Terry, of 
Harlestone, Suff. to Isabella-Henrietta, P hary ¥ 
est dau. of James A. Ogle, M.D. Reg. Prof. of 
Physic, Oxford.——At St. James’s Westbourne 
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terrace, John S. Comme esq. Lieut. 96th Regt. 


eldest son of the late Major Cannon, to May- 
Edith, second dau. of the late James Shaw, esq. 
Judge in Calcutta.——At St. John’s Padding- 
ton, Hugh Ward Saunders, esq. only son of 
Robert Saunders, esq. of Henrietta st. Caven- 
dish sq. to Ellen-Anne, only child of James 
Bannerman, patent West Cowes, Fred. J. 
Butler, esq. of Winchester, to Sarah-Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Maximil. Geneste, M.A. 
17. At Rugby, Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
Bart. to Lady Annette Talbot, eldest dau. of 
the late Col. Charles Talbot, and sister of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury.——At St. Pancras, Sam. 
Lawton, esq. of Sheffield, to Julia-Frances, dau. 
of Major John Laurie, Bombay Artillery.——At 
Cambridge, the Rev. F. W. P. Collison, Rector 
of Marwood, Devon, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Fred. Thackeray, esq. M.D. Cambridge. 
——At St. Michael’s, Toxteth park, oe 
Thomas Hargreaves, esq. eldest son of John 
Hargreaves, esq. of Broad Oak, Lanc. and Hall 
Barn park, Bucks, and grandson of William 
Brown, esq. M.P. to Sarah, fourth dau. of 
Washington Jackson, esq.—At Portobello, 
John, ae son of Samuel Carr, esq. of St. 
Marychurch, nr. Torquay, to Helen-Euphemia- 
Susan, only dau. of George Dawson, esq. late 
Major 73rd Regt.——At St.Stephen-the-Martyr 
nt’s park, the Rev. T. G. Luckock, B.A. 
Curate of St. Matthias-on-the-Weir, Bristol, 
eldest son of the Rev. T. G. M. Luckock, Inc. 
of Little Berwick, Shropshire, to Anna-Maria, 
fifth dau. of the late Joseph Halford, esq. of 
Charlemont Hall, Staff.——At Twickenham, 
Capt. H. Bruce, E.1.C.S. eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. L. Bruce, Belgal Army, to Mary- 
Jane, only dau. of Henry Wright, esq. ——The 
Rey. Forster Ashwin, late Curate of Newport, 
Monm. to Mary-Anne, only surviving dau. of 
the Rev. Robert Stammers, of Quorndon, Leic. 
—At Calcutta, Capt. H. P. de Teissier, Beng. 
Art. third son of Baron de Teissier, to Mary- 
Shirley, second dau. of the late H. Miller, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Gen. Miller, R.M. 
18. At rr the Rev. Bolton Waller 
Johnstone, Inc. of Farndon, Cheshire, second 
son of the Rev. Beresford Johnstone, Rector 
of Tullow, co. Carlow, to Charlotte-Lydia, dau. 
of late 'T. L. Coker, esq. of Bicester house, Oxf. 
— At South Brent, Som. the Rev. Temple 
Hamilton Chase, Incumb. of Lydbrook, Glouc. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau.ofG. B. Northcote, esq. 
of Somerset court.——At Gilling, near York, 
Wm. Francis Willoughby Garforth, esq. eldest 
son of W. Garforth, esq. of Wiganthorpe, to 
Jane-Agnes, third surviving dau. of late Major 
Duff, 93rd Highlanders.——At St. Joln’s-in- 
the-Fields Paddington, William Day, esq. of 
Lincoln’s inn, to Annie, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Cochrane, esq. of Paisley.——At Holme Bridge, 
the Rev. W. P. Vincent, B.A. of Thurgoland, 
to Sarah-Thomasine, youngest dau. of the late 
James Furbank, esq. of Leeds. ——At Columbo, 
Ceylon, Sylvester Trant Richmond, eldest son 
of Sylvester Richmond, esq. formerly of 49th 
Regt. to Annie, relict of EB.L. Spyer, esq. second 
dau. of the late J. R. Cocq, esq. of Tuticorin. 
20. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Lieut.-Col. 
Tierney, late of Coldstream Guards, only son 
of Sir Edw. Tierney, Bart. to Mary, dau. of late 
F.G. S. Farrer, esq. of Brafield house, Bucks. 
23. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Capt. Nias, 
R.N., C.B., Capt. Superintend. of Meee 
Yard, Plymouth,to Caroline-Isabella, only chil 
of John Laing, esq¢.—— At Cambridge, the Rev. 
Henry W. Cookson, D.D. Master of St. Peter’s 
college, to Emily-Valence, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Ainslie, of Hall Garth, Lancaster, 
Master of Pembroke college.——At St. Pancras, 
the Rev. Henry H. Pace, of Drigg, Cumber- 
land, second son of Major Pace, Madras Army, 
to Elizabeth, younger dau. of Charles Little, 
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esq.—At Hull, the Rev. E. Mortlock, M.A. 
Vicar of North Frodingham, to Jane, dau. of 
the Rev. John Les 4 -A. Incumb. of Christ 
church.— aAt Paddington, Robt. apy gt 
esq. of Over, Cheshire, second son of the late 
Robert Montgomery, esq. of Edinburgh, to 
Helen, youngest dau. of late Robert Spankie, 
esq. serjeant-at-law.——At Wilmslow, Thomas 
Aspinwall, esq. of Epsom, Surrey, to Edwina- 
Harriett, second dau. of Edw. esthead, esq. 
of Crofton tower, ag yt Edge, Cheshire.—— 
At Oundle, the Rev. G. H. Capron, Rector of 
Stoke Doyle, co. N’pn. to Anna-Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of late J. Smith, esq. of Oundle. 

24. At Paddington, Capt. John G. Russell, 
commanding Kurnool Irregular Horse, toCaro- 
line-Augusta, third dau. of Charles Joyce, esq. 
of Gloucester gardens.—At Cardiff, the Rev. 
E. O. Morgan, M.A. Curate of Mountfield and 
Whatlington, to Eliza-Harper, eldest dau. of 
Mr. C. H. Court, of Cardiff, and St. Briavels. 
—At Chelsea, Robert Leslie Cowan, E.1.C.S, 
to Caroline, dau. of William Green, —, beg 
Commissary-Gen.——At Wenhaston, Suffolk, 
the Rev. J. Chapman, of the Church Missionar: 
Society, to Maria, youngest dau. of S. Garrard, 
esq.——At Parkstone, near Poole, the Rev. 
Charles Henry Andrews, Curate of St. Pancras 
London, to Ellen, third dau. of J. Robbins, esq. 

25. At Salford Prior’s, Warw. Courtenay 
Connell Prance, esq. of Evesham, solicitor, 
second son of Wm. Prance, “ey oo Plymouth, 
to Matilda, eldest dau. of the Rev. S. E. G 





. Gar- 
rard, of Park hall, near Evesham.——At St. 
Pancras, the Rev. George ore! M.A. eldest 
son of James Morley, esq. of Mec jenbu h sq. 
to Ellen-Charlotte, only child of Captain Streat-. 
feild, R.N. of Hever, Kent.——At Chariton, 
Downton, Wilts, Robert John Russell, esq. of 
Great Finborough, Suffolk, to Lady Frances 
Catharine Nelson, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
second Earl Nelson. 

27. At Torquay, Eyre Massey Shaw, esq. 
third son of Bernard R. Shaw, esq. of Monks- 
town, Cork, to Anne, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late M. Dove, esy. of Lisbon. 

29. At Chorley Wood, Herts, Jonathan King, 
pe of Wiggan hall, Watford, to Jane-Letitia, 
only dau. of the late George Thomson, esq. 

30. At St. James’s Piccadilly, John Clarke, 
esq. M.D. of Hertford st. May fair, youngest 
son of Sir Charles M. Clarke, Bart. to Helen, 
second dau. of Henry Alexander, esq. of Cork 
street.——At Sigglesthorne, R. Brownlow, esq. 
of Sutton hall, Notts, to Mary, fourth dau. of 
late G. Brownlow, esq. of Wootton Dale, Linc. 

$1. At Islington, the Rev. William Hazle- 
wood, of Widcombe, Bath,.to Ann-Frances- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Thos. Gayfare, esq. 
— At Buckland, the Rev. William Francis 
Hotham, Rector of Buckland, youngest: son of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Frederick Hotham, to 
Emma, fifth dau. of the late John Carbonell, 
esq.——At St Giles’s Camberwell, the Rev. 
George Radclyffe Husband, British Chaplain 
at Guines, youngest son of late Wm. Husband, 
esq. M.D, to Eliza-Catherine, only dau. of Mark 
Willis, esq. of Newbury. 

Feb.1. At Alexandria, the Count Petrachi, 
Tuscan Consul in Egypt, to Elizabeth M. eldest 
dau. of the late Edw. ker, esq. British Vice- 
Consul, Cairo.— At Florence, E. H. Melhado, 
esq. youngest son of the late D. Melhado, esq. 
of London and Jamaica, to Jemima-Hunter, 
second dau. of late Capt. R. J. Napier Kellett, 
nephew of the late Sir Richard Kellett, Bart. 
—At Bampton, Oxon. the Rev. James Slade, 
M.A. to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of W. K. 
Cowley, esq. R.N.—~At Paris, John Dowell 
Fitzgerald Grace, esq. eldest son of O. D. J. 
Grace, *~ M.P. for Roscommon, to Grace, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Thistlewayte, 
esq. of Southwick park, Hampshire.——At St, 
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George’s, Hanover sq. the Rev. Lewis. Albert 
Martin Way, Curate of Foxley and Bremelham, 
Wilts, second son of the late Rev. George Way, 
of Painswick, to Henrietta-Matilda-Freeman, 
dau. of Hen. Hulbert, esq. Park st. Grosvenor- 
square.——At St.George’s Hanover sq. Fred. 
Bird, esq. M.D. to Charlotte-Grace-Bury, eldest 
dau. of late Capt. R. B. Palliser, 12th Lancers, 
Castle Warden, co. Kildare.——At Aberdovey, 
Richard David Jenkins, esq. of the Priory, Car- 
digan, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Lewis, esq. of Machynileth.——At Bath, the 
Rev. George O. Smith Pigott, Rector of King- 
ston Seymour, Somerset, to Maria, only dau. of 
Alfred Ricketts, esq.— At Bath, Robt. Scott 
Stable, esq. of Amport, Hants, to Katharine- 
Barrett, fourth dau. of the late Major Wintring- 
ham Loscombe, 18th Royal Irish.-—At Hove, 
Sussex, Benjamin Baker, esq. surgeon, of Great 
Thurlow, Suff. to Susan-Pretyman, third dau. 
phe Hubbard, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 
— At TilmanStone, Rent, the Rev. Emilius 
Bayley, eldest son of Sir Jolin Bayley, Bart. to 
Marianne-Sophia third dau. of Edw. Rice, esq. 
M.P. of Dane court, Kent.——At Nazing, Essex, 
the Rev. S. Pryer Field, Rector of Debach, Suff. 
to Elizabeth-Jane, younger dau. of the iate Rev. 
R. W. Hood.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
George Young, esq. of Apley Towers, I. W. to 
Emma-Curtis, widow of Capt. Garrett, R.N. 

2. At Calstock, Cornwall, the Rev. Fred. T. 
Batchelor, Rector of Calstock, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of Sir W. L. S. Trelawney, Bart. 

. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 
Boy Griffin Wil/iams, Kector of Preston, Suff. 
and Professor of Arabic in univ. of Cambridge, 
to Frances, dau. of the late Charles Meredith, 
esq. of Leicester.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, the Rev. Maxwell Phayre, second son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Phayre, of Killoughram 
forest, Wexford, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Weld Wren, esq. of Eastwood, Essex. 

6. At the church in Gordon sq. the Rev. Geo. 
Benj. R. Bausfield, to Georgiana-Mary-Floyer, 
third dau.of Rear-Adm.Gambier.—-AtClifton, 
William Dacres Stan/ey, esq. 29th Madr. N. Inf. 
son of Capt. W. P. Stanley, R.N. to Jane-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Cox, late Paymaster 47th 
Foot.——At Hove, Sussex, the Rev. Chas. Earle 
Marsh, M.A. Rector of Sail, Norf. to Catherine- 
Douglas, eldest dau. of the late George Steed, 
esq. M.D. Southampton.——At Christchurch, 
Turnham green, Capt. Mortimer John Slater, 
5th Bengal Nat. Inf. to Julia, second dau. of 
John Pannett Bull, esq¢.——At Rome, Richard 
Lamb, esq. eldest son of Joseph Lamb, esq. of 
Axwell park, Durham, to Georgiana-Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Stephen Eaton, esq. and sister 
of C. O. Eaton, esy. of Tixover hall, Rutland. 
——At Leckhampton, the Rev. Charles Henry 
Newmarch, of Brockworth, Glouc. to Annie, 
third dau. of J. C. Straford, esq. Cheltenham. 
——At York, Henry Pratt Gore, esq. Capt. 6th 
Foot, to Emma-Sarah-Clough, youngest dau. of 
the late Edw. C. Taylor, esq. of Kirkham abbey, 
Yorkshire. —— At Pendleton, Lanc. the Rev. 
Reginald Pyndar Hill, of Cradley, Heref. to 
Katharine, eldest dau. of Robert Brandt, esq. 

7. At Sheffield, the Rev. Edward Mercer, Inc. 
of Ecclesbill, near Bradford, to Mary, only dau. 
of Benj. Burdekin, esq. —- At Warblington, 
Capt. Chambers, R.N. to Emma, third dau. of 
Adm. Sir John Ommanney, K.C.B. 

8. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Gerald Aubrey, 
Yeo, esq.M.D. surg. H.M.S. Bulldog, to Amelia- 
Dorcas, dau. of Gen. Douglas, C.B., Royal Art. 
——At St. James’s Paddington, Henry Flower 
Every, esq. son of the late Henry Every, esq. 
and grandson of Sir Henry Every, Bart. to Ger- 
trude, third dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
W. Noel.——At Handsworth, Staff. the Rev. 
W. A. Frith, Incumb. of Holy Trinity, Gains- 
borough, to Mary, second dau. of Wm. Sharp, 
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esq. of Endwood court. ——— At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Henry, eldest son of the late Capt. 
N.R. Tompkins, 35th Regt. to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of James Sowton, esq. of Great James st. 
—aAt Wylye, Wilts, Matthew Skinner Long- 
more, esq. of Hertford, solicitor, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of Rev. J. S. Stockwell, Rector of Wylye. 
——At St. Leonard’s, John Kendall, esq. of 
Lincoln’s inn, second son of Walter Kendall, 
esq. of East Budleigh, to Sophia, second dau. 
of John Daw, esq. Mayor of Exeter.—— At 
Abbot’s Ann, Hants, the Rev. Thos. C. Martelli, 
Incumbent of Marchwood, to Mary, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. F. H. White.——At Petersham, 
Thomas Hardwick Merriman, esq. second son 
of John Merriman, esq. of Kensington, to 
Alicia-Elizabeth, third dau. of the late George 
White, esq. of Kensington.——At South Hack- 
ney, the Rev. William Nixon, Vicar of Sutton, 
Suffolk, to Elizabeth, only dau. of W. W. Heath- 
cote, esq. —— At Wakefield, the Rev. John 
Cheap, Curate of Kirkby-Overblow, to Lucy, 
youngest dau. of W. H. Dykes, esq. of Wake- 
field. At Campton, Bedfordsh. John Alleyne 
Simmons, esq. of Vaucluse, Barbados, and Por- 
chester, Hants, to Caroline, second dau. of 
Robert Gresham, esq. Chicksands lodge, Beds. 

13. At Ashton-under-Lyne, tLe Rev. John 
Light, senior Curate of Ashton, to Hannah, 
youngest dau. of Edward Mellor, esq. of Brook- 
field.— At Newport, the Rev. Arthur Robert 
Pennington, M.A, Vicar of Utterby, Linc. to 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late George Denecke, 
esq. M.D. Dep. Inspect. of Military Hospitals. 
—At St. John’s Paddington, Capt. Thomas 
R. Crawley, 15th Hussars, to Catherine, dau. 
of the late Col. Charles Cyril Taylor, C.B.—— 
At Paignton, Devon, Charles Vincent, esq. of 
Paignton, to Eliza-Anne, widow of George F. 
Boyle, esq. of Cambridge st. Hyde park. 

14. At Newent, Glouc. Capt. Arthur H. C. 
Snow, 96th Regt. youngest son of Thos. Snow, 
esq. of Franklyn, near Exeter, to Ione B. H. 
eldest dau. of J. B. H. Burland, esq. of New 
court.—At Reigate, Capt. wer; Augustus 
Bedford, R.N. to Ellen, widow of Chas. Priaulx, 
esq. surgeon, K.N. and dau. of the late Thos, 
Steele, esq. of Reigate.——-At Birmingham, 
Benjamin Hunt, esq. surgeon, youngest son of 
the Rev. Thomas M. Hunt, Vicar of Oulton, 
Norfolk, to Jane-Anne, only dau, of Professor 
Fife, Queen’s college, and niece of Sir John Fife, 
of Newcastle. ——At Pembroke, Jas. R. Bryant, 
esq. Deputy-Lieut. for the county, to Eliza- 
Juliana, eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
James D. Hustler, B.D., F.R.S., and granddau. 
of Dr. Mansel, Bishop of Bristol.— At Ter- 
rington St. Clement’s, Norfolk, the Rev. Chas. 
Robertson Manning, M.A. youngest son of the 
Rev. Wm. Manning, Rector of Diss, to Emilia, 
fourth dau. of Rey. T. T. Upwood, of Lovell’s 
hall, Terrington, and Vicar.of the parish.— 
At South Elmham, Suff. the Rev. S.P. Downing, 


- B.A. Incumb. of Rumburgh, youngest son of 


W. Downing, esq. of Falmouth, to Elizabeth- 
Sarah, second dau. of George Durrant, esq. 

15. At High Clere, Hants, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Portsmouth, to Lady Eveline Herbert, 
sister of the Earl of Carnarvon. — At St. 
James’s, Viscount Ingestre, son of Earl Talbot, 
to Miss Cockerell, eldest dau. of late Countess 
of Eglinton and Mr. Howe Cockerell.—aAt 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Sir Charles Cunliffe 
Smith, Bart. of Suttons, Essex, to Agnes-Fre- 
derica, youngest dau. of Capel Cure, esq. of 
Blake hall.——At Colchester, William-Henry, 
second son of the Rev. Richd. Whinfield, Vicar 
of Heanor, Derbysh. to Eliza, third dau. of Mr. 
John Oliver Carr.—At St. Mary’s Bryanston 
square, the Rev. James Edmund Law, M.A. 
Rector of Little Shelford, Camb. to Eleanor- 
Blanche, eldest dau. of John Simpson, esq. 
M.D, of Gloucester place, Portman-square. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tar Emprerror or Russia. 

March 2. At St. Petersburg, in his 60th 

year, Nicholas the First, Emperor of all 
the Russias. 

Nicholas Paulowitch was born at St. 
Petersburg on the 7th of July, 1796, be- 
ing the third son of the Emperor Paul, by 
his second wife, Mary of Wiirtemberg. Of 
his father, whose eccentricities amounted 
to insanity, and who was murdered by his 
nobles in consequence of an alliance which 
his infatuated admiration for the Emperor 
Napoleon the First had induced him to 
contract, it is unnecessary to speak. His 
mother, a woman of intelligence, super- 
intended his education, which she com- 
mitted to General Lambsdorf, who was 
assisted, amongst others, by the Countess 
de Lieven, the philologist Adelung, and 
the councillor Stork. At an early period 
he applied himself with great ardour to 
military pursuits, in which he evinced 
considerable proficiency, especially in the 
art of fortification. He also studied the 
science of political economy, and became 
as familiar with the French and German 
languages as with his native tongue. He 
cultivated music, a taste which he grati- 
fied after his accession to the throne, not 
only by the composition of several military 
airs, but by attracting to his capital the 
most distinguished musicians of Europe. 
However, in youth his instructors formed 
no high estimate of his abilities. He was 
taciturn, melancholy, and, when not en- 
gaged in his military studies, absorbed in 
trifles. In after-life he distinguished him- 
self as a patron of the fine arts, to gild, 
with the tinsel of an imported civilisation, 
the native and barbaric splendour of his 
court. When the French invasion took 
place Nicholas was too young to take part 
in the noble defence which Russia made, 
or to join in those great military opera- 
tions which ultimately led to the over- 
throw of Napoleon and the occupation of 
his capital. He was, however, old enough 
to be an observant, though distant, spec- 
tator of the greatest struggle in which the 
people that he was afterwards called upon 
to govern were ever engaged; and the re- 
collection of the enthusiasm and devotion 
then exhibited by them in a just cause, 
may have lured him on to those fatal and 
boundless schemes of aggression which 
now suddenly have been brought to a 
close. On the restoration of peace in 
1814, he left Russia to travel, and visited 
the principal battle-fields of Europe, In 
1816 he arrived in England, where he re- 








On returning 
home he visited the different provinces of 
Russia, for the purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with the actual condition of the 


ceived a- cordial welcome. 


population. In July, 1817, he married 
Charlotte Louisa, the eldest daughter of 
Frederick William King of Prussia, and 
sister of the present King. At that time 
Nicholgs had little expectation of succeed- 
ing fo the imperial crown; but on the 
Ist Dec. 1825, his eldest brother, the 
Emperor Alexander, died at Taganrog, in 
the Crimea. The next heir to the throne 
was the Grand Duke Constantine, who was 
then at Warsaw, and Nicholas hastened to 
take the oath of fidelity. But his brother 
had already renounced the crown, in a 
paper which he had secretly signed on the 
occasion of his marriage with the daughter 
of a private Polish gentleman, and deter- 
mined to retire to the post of Viceroy of 
Poland. Nicholas, with expressions of 
regret, then ascended the throne; and 
now came a terrible struggle. A vast con- 
spiracy, composed of two classes—the en- 
thusiastic lovers of liberty and the old 
Russian party, the supporters of Constan- 
tine—was formed; but elements so dis- 
cordant could not long act together. The 
troops were called upon to swear allegiance 
to the new emperor; but they had pre- 
viously sworn fidelity to Constantine, and, 
not understanding the reason for the 
change of masters, they remained faithfulto 
the oath which they had taken. When the 
ceremony commenced, the officers stepped 
out of their ranks, and denounced Nicholas 
as an usurper, and declared that he held 
Constantine in confinement. The soldiers 
followed their officers, with cries of ‘* Con- 
stantine and the constitution.’’ Milarodo- 
vitch, the Governor of St. Petersburg, and 
the veteran favourite of the army, was sent 
to parley with them. The archbishop ap- 
peared in his ecclesiastical robes; but all 
in vain. The populace began to sympa- 
thise with the troops, when the Czar rode 
out and confronted the rebels. Standing 
before them with hanghty bearing, he cried 
in a firm tone, ‘‘ Return to your ranks— 
obey—down upon your knees!” The 
energy of his voice, his countenance 
calm, though pale, and the veneration 
with which every Russ regards the person 
of his sovereign, prevailed. Most of the 
soldiers kneeled before their master, and 
grounded their arms in token of submis- 
sion. They say in St. Petersburg that, 
while he harangued them, one of the con- 
spirators four times came forward -to kill 
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him, and four times shrunk back in fear. 
One thing is certain, that to the intrepid 
self-possession of that hour, he was in- 
debted for the continuance of his autho- 
rity. Victory was now easy. Wherever 
resistance was made the artillery played 
upon the gathering crowds, and the fire 
of musketry completed the work of de- 
struction. In the punishments inflicted 
on the rebels, Nicholas evinced the most 
unappeasable severity, thus affording a 
melancholy spectacle of an union of chi- 
valrous bravery with barbarous cruelty. 

In Sept. 1826 the Emperor was crowned 
at Moscow, with great pomp and eere- 
mony. Absolutism was henceforth his dar- 
ling doctrine. To the Marquis of Custine 
he said, ‘‘ I have no conception of a repre- 
sentative monarchy. It is the government 
of falsehood, fraud, and corruption, and, 
rather than adopt it, I would fall back to 
the borders of China.’’ Again, ‘ Des- 
potism is the very essence of my govern- 
ment, and it suits the genius of my land.’’ 

Shortly after his coronation war was de- 
clared with Persia, which, after continuing 
more than a year, was concluded by a 
treaty, whereby the Shah ceded two fine 
provinces to Russia, and bound himself to 
pay 20 millions of silver roubles as the 
penalty of resistance. About a year after- 
wards Nicholas declared war with Turkey. 
Adrianople opened its gates, and Constan- 
tinople was itself in danger, although the 
Turks in the Balkan, and in the defence 
of Silistria and Varna, had covered them- 
selves with glory. In 1829 the peace of 
Adrianople was concladed, by which Ni- 
cholas was permitted to retain authority in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and the Porte 
agreed to indemnify the expenses of the 
war by the payment of eleven millions and 
a half of Dutch ducats—a sum from which 
three millions were afterwards deducted. 
In 1830 the Polish insurrection broke out. 
Austria and Prussia aided the Czar in 
crushing the insurgent patriots ; and, after 
a heroic resistance, Poland was recon- 
quered, and an iron despotism was sub- 
stituted for the semblance of constitutional 
government which previously had been per- 
mitted to exist. A citadel was built on the 
heights above Warsaw ; and when, in 1825, 
the citizens went out to compliment the 
Czar, pointing to the citadel, he exclaimed, 
** You see that fortress; if you stir, I will 
order your whole city to be destroyed—I 
will not leave one stone upon another, and 
when it is destroyed it will not be rebuilt 
by me.’’ 

When the cholera invaded St. Peters- 
burg, the ignorant populace accused the 
physicians of having poisoned the sick in 
the hospitals, and put some of them to 
death, Nicholas rode to the mob, and 
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shouted, in a voice of thunder, “ Down 
upon your knees before God, and ask par- 
don of him for your offences. I, your 
Emperor, your master, order you.’’ The 
populace obeyed, and Nicholas, in de- 
scribing the scene, said to the Marquis de 
Custine, ‘‘ These moments are the finest 
of my life. I ran in the face of danger 
without knowing, as a King, how I should 
retreat. I did my duty, and God sustained 
me.”’ 

In 1839 war was declared with Circassia 
—a war which, with little honour to the 
Russian arms, has continued up to the 
present time. 

The two ruling. passions of the Em- 
peror’s life appear to have been to conso- 
lidate and extend despotic institutions, not 
only within his own dominions, but in 
neighbouring countries, and to acquire, at 
all sacrifices, Constantinople as the seat of 
his great empire. His claim to exercise a 
protectorate over the Christian subjects of 
the Porte may be contrasted with his per- 
secution of Christians differing from the 
orthodox Greek Church in Russia, and his 
prohibition of the sacred Scriptures. He 
never recognised the sovereignty of Louis 
Philippe; and by that astute policy for 
which Russian diplomacy is distinguished, 
in 1840, in reference to the Egyptian 
question, he endeavoured to detach Eng- 
land from the alliance of France. 

Having wisely abstained from overt in- 
terference in the affairs of the various Eu- 
ropean nations which were convulsed by 
the results of the revolution in France, 
Nicholas was enabled to devote himself 
exclusively to schemes of internal im- 
provement and self-aggrandisement. The 
revolt of Bucharest, in 1848, at length 
gave him an opportunity of tasking the 
force and value of his long-husbanded 
strength and resources. He now came 
forth in the character of protector of 
the kingdoms on his borders. Turkey 
and Austria were to feel the weight 
and value of his help. ‘* Russia was to 
fulfil its mission.’’ This was his striking 
and fanatic declaration. It was pursued 
with undeviating constancy, and a perse- 
verance that nothing could dishearten. It 
did not suit with this design to be nice in 
the choice of means, much less to alarm 
the jealousy of others without cause, or 
rouse their pride by any needless appear- 
ance of arrogance. But this mildness and 
this moderation were not incompatible 
with the most determined obstinacy, or 
with an unflinching resolve to carry out 
his purposes. He was one of those men 


who, having once set their minds upon the 
accomplishment of an object, are not to be 
diverted from it. Tll success, delay, disap- 
pointment serve only to whet their appe- 
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tites and augment their desire and their 
struggle for possession. Under that ap- 
parently impassive face and statue-like 
form, rigid and perfect as marble, there 
lurked a fire which never died out, an am- 
bition amounting to fanaticism, which no- 
thing could extinguish. 

By the concurrent testimony of all who 
have known the Emperor Nicholas, he was 
such a man as the ancients magnified into a 
demigod,—herculean in his very frame, of 
uncommon stature, beauty, and grace, 
born to be a King of Men—such an one as 
our own William the Conqueror, or even 
as Charlemagne. Nothing this world can 
supply for itself or borrow from the un- 
seen was wanting to feed his ambition, to 
exalt his genius, to assist his undertakings. 
From the beginning of his reign he showed 
that he inherited and grasped, as in onc 
possession, all the accumulated hopes and 
illusions of his dynasty. For thirty years 
he has never ceased, above ground or un- 
derground, to push his scheme of empire ; 
and when the epoch approached which for 
ages has been designated for the triumph 
of the Cross over the Crescent, he could 
no longer restrain himself, and broke loose, 
as a river from its banks, for the conquest 
of the East. 

For these two years all Europe has 
beheld with increasing astonishment how 
one man, assuming and exercising all the 
attributes of absolute power, and therefore 
having himself alone to rely upon, could 
maintain that single - handed struggle 
against a world of statesmen, diplomatists, 
generals, and admirals, representing all 
the art and science of the civilised world. 
Collecting continually fresh determination 
and vigour from each phase of the struggle, 
yet provoking a still deeper phalanx and 
still wider circle of foes, he stood at last 
in a position of which it is not too much 
to say that, as regards either side, and as 
respects either the questions at issue or 
the tremendous armaments employed, the 
world has not seen the like before, or any- 
thing near to it. At this last passage of 
his fortunes we have seen the Czar ever 
rising with the occasion; defending his 
policy, protesting against that of his foes, 
opening negotiations, fighting at once with 
words and with arms, weighing phrases, 
and organising measures. We have just 
seen him stamp, as it were, on the ground, 
and call new armies from its surface. We 
have seen him arm his whole empire ; we 
have seen him pledge his credit to the very 
utmost to obtain the necessary resources. 
Seriously menaced along many thousand 
miles of frontier by land and by sea, the 
enemy within sound of his capital, with 
his fortresses beleaguered or actually de- 
stroyed, his commerce shut up, his mer- 
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chants ruined, he nevertheless, with his 
own vast energy, directed the whole war 
and maintained the resistance of that one 
segis, as it were, against innumerable 
dangers. There never was the man—nay, 
we hope there never will be—of such an 
adamantine frame as to stand this super- 
human task. In this fell struggle and this 
darkest hour the Emperor Nicholas, still 
tightening his grasp, still stretching his 
ken, still wielding more gigantic weapons, 
still calling louder to his vassals, and rising 
higher in his tone, at the fullest tension of 
his heart, mind, and ‘soul, and every sense 
preternaturally quickened to the last, has 
suddenly succumbed to the law of mor- 
tality, and 


Left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 





The late Czar’s private habits were 
ostentatiously simple ; the luxuries on 
his table were not for him. His military 
form was but upon rare occasions to be 
seen inclosed within a covered carriage. 
His industry was as remarkable as _ his 
temperance ; to inspect fortresses and re- 
view army corps he would travel days and 
nights. Including parade or military 
duties, he is understood to have worked 
from fourteen to fifteen hours daily. He 
was a devourer of newspapers, of such as 
he well knew represented the independence 
and intelligence of the communities where 
they were produced. His death was occa- 
sioned by a fit of pulmonary apoplexy, 
quickly superseding upon an attack of in- 
fluenza. 

The Empress survives him, and he has 
left issue four sons and two daughters, 
1. Alexander, his successor, born in 1818, 
who married, in 1841, the Princess Maria 
of Hesse, and has issue three sons; 
2. Mary, married in 1839 to Maximilian, 
Duke of Leuchtenburg, and became a 
widow in 1852 ; 3. Olga, married in 1846 
to Charles Prince Royal of Wiirtemburg ; 
4, Constantine, born in 1827, married in 
1848 to the Princess Alexandra of Saxe 
Altenburg, and has issue; 5. Nicholas, 
born in 1831; and 6. Michael, born in 
1832. 

The order of the Garter was sent to the 
Emperor Nicholas by King George the 
Fourth, in the year 1827. He was de- 
clared a Knight of the Order by a special 
statute, dated on the 16th of March, and 
invested at Czarskozels on the 8th of 
July. 

In 1844 he paid a second visit to Eng- 
land ; and was entertained by her present 
Majesty at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. His stay lasted from 
the 1st to the 9th June, and its principal 
incidents will be found recorded in our 
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vol. XXII. p. 81. The magnificent mala- 
chite vase in Windsor Castle forms the 
monument of these courtesies. 


Don Cartos or SPAIN. 

March 10. At Trieste, in his 67th year, 
the Infante Don Carlos Maria Isidore, 
uncle to the Queen of Spain. 

“Among the exiled royal personages 
whose varied fortunes belong to the history 
of the present century, few have occupied 
amore prominent position than this prince. 
He was born on the 29th March, 1788, the 
second son of Carlos IV. King of Spain, by 
his cousin-german Maria- Louisa, daughter 
of his uncle Philip, Infante of Spain and 
Duke of Parma, and Maria- Louisa, daugh- 
ter of Louis XV. King of France. During 
the reign of his elder brother Ferdi- 
nand VII. he was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Spanish army. He married, in 1816, 
the Infanta Maria Francisca d’ Assisi, 
daughter of John VI. King of Portugal, 
and sister to the second of Ferdinand’s 
four wives. On the death of Ferdinand, 
in Sept. 1833, Don Carlos disputed the 
succession to the throne of Spain, and, 
after a protracted war of varied success 
and disaster, retreated into France in Sept. 
1839, when he was placed under surveil- 
lance by the government of Louis-Philippe, 
and confined to the city of Bourges until 
July, 1845, when he ceded his right to the 
throne in favour of his elder son, and re- 
tired to Italy, assuming the title of Conde 
de Molina. 

Don Carlos lost his first wife in 1834, 
and was married secondly on the 2nd Feb. 
1838, by proxy, at Saltzburgh, and on the 
20th Oct. of the same year, in person, at 
Aspeitia, to the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
Princess de Beira, daughter of John VI. 
King of Portugal, and widow of his cousin 
the Infante Don Pedro of Spain (son of 
the Infante Don Gabriel). 

By his first marriage, Don Carlos leaves 
two sons, the elder of whom, Don Carlos 
Luis Conde de Montemolin, accepted his 
claim to the Spanish throne on the 18th 
May, 1845, and was married in 1850 to 
the Princess Maria Caroline Ferdinanda, 
sister of Ferdinand II. King of the Two 
Sicilies, but has no issue. His younger 
son, Don Juan Carlos, was married in 
1847 to the Archduchess Maria, second 
daughter of the late Francis II. Duke of 
Modena, and has issue two sons. A third 
son of Don Carlos, Ferdinand, born in 
1824, has been some years deceased. 


Comre pE Sainte AULAIRE. 
Nov. 12. At Paris, in his 77th year, 
Comte de Sainte Aulaire, a member of the 
Institute, and Grand Officer of the Legion 


of Honour; formerly French minister at 
the court of London. 

Under Louis-Philippe, he was succes- 
sively member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Peer of France, and Ambassador at Rome. 
Vienna, and London. His diplomatic ta 
lents were of a very high order; and his 
literary attainments made him one of the 
most distinguished members of the Insti- 
stute. 

As Ambassador at London, he constant- 
ly laboured to promote a good under- 
standing between England and France. 
Tn his private capacity he was respected by 
all who knew him. His remains were in- 
terred in the parish of his country seat, 
Etiolles, near Corbeil. Three months 
back the mother of the count died, at the 
advanced age of nearly 100; and not a 
month ago he had the misfortune to lose 
his daughter, the Baroness de Langsdorff. 


Lorp Viscount Ponsonsy, G.C.B. 

Feb. 21. At Brighton, aged 84, the 
Right Hon. John Ponsonby, Viscount 
Ponsonby (1839), and second Baron Pon- 
sonby of Imokilly, co. Cork (1809), and 
G.C.B. 

Lord Ponsonby was the eldest son of 
William-Brabazon first Lord Ponsonby, 
and grandson of the Right Hon. John 
Ponsonby, Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, who was the second son of 
the first Earl of Bessborough. His mother 
was the Hon. Louisa Molesworth, fourth 
daughter of Richard third Viscount Moles- 
= and afterwards Countess Fitz Wil- 
iam. 

He succeeded to the barony of Pon- 
sonby, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, on the death of his father, Nov. 5, 
1806. 

Having been educated for diplomacy, 
after other inferior employments he became 
Envoy-extraordinary and Minister-pleni- 
potentiary at Buenos Ayres, Feb. 1826, and 
at Rio de Janeiro in Feb. 1828. He was 
sent on a special mission to Belgium in 
Dec. 1830; was Envoy at Naples from 
June to Nov. 1832; was Ambassador at 
Constantinople from Nov. 1832 to March 
1837, and at Vienna from Aug. 1846 to 
Feb. 1851. He was nominated a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath in 1834; and 
advanced to the rank of a Viscount in 
1839. 

His Lordship married, on the 13th June, 
1803, Lady Frances Villiers, sixth daughter 
of George-Bussey fourth Earl of Jersey. 
That lady survives him, having had no 
issue. 

The viscounty has become extinct. The 
barony devolves on William Ponsonby, esq., 
the posthumous son of Major-General the 
Hon. Sir William Ponsonby, K.C.B., 
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who was killed at Waterloo. His Lord- 
ship was born on the 6th Feb. 1806, and 
is unmarried. 


Lorp Kenyon. 

Fed. 25. At Gredington Hall, Filint- 
shire, aged 78, the Right Hon. George 
Kenyon, the second Baron Kenyon of that 
place (1788), and a Baronet (1784), a 
barrister-at-law, Custos Brevium of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, a Commissioner 
for Building Churches, a Vice-President 
of the Royal Cambrian Institution, D.C.L., 
and F.S.A. 

Lord Kenyon was born in London, on 
the 22nd July, 1776, the second but 
eldest surviving son of Lloyd first Lord 
Kenyon, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, by Mary, third daughter of George 
Kenyon, esq. of Peel Hall, co. Lancaster. 

He was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. 1797, 
M.A. 1801, and was created D.C.L. in 
1814. He succeeded his father in the 
peerage, April 4, 1802. He was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple in 1811, 
became a bencher in the same year, served 
as reader in 1815, and as treasurer in 
1823. 

He married, Feb. 1, 1803, his maternal 
cousin Margaret-Emma, only daughter 
of the late Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. by 
Margaret, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
George Kenyon, of Peel Hall, esq. ; and 
by that lady, who died Feb. 24, 1815, he 
had issue four sons and three daughters, 
of whom two sons and one daughter sur- 
vive him. They were—1l. the Hon. Mar- 
garet-Emma, who died in 1829, having 
married in the preceding year James 
Hay Langham, esq. now Sir James Hay 
Langham, Bart.; 2 Lloyd now Lord 
Kenyon ; 3. the Hon. George, died 1811 ; 
4. the Hon. Marianne, married in 1835 
to Capt. the Hon. Thomas Best, R.N., 
brother to the present Lord Wynford ; 5. 
the Hon. Peregrina, died 1830; 6. the 
Hon. Edward Kenyon, who married in 
1840 Caroline-Susan-Catharine, 
daughter of the late Lord George Beres- 
ford, and has issue; and 7. the Hon. 
Thomas, who died an infant. 

The present Lord was born in 1805, 
and married in 1833 the Hon. Georgiana 
de Grey, fourth daughter of Lord Wal- 
singham, by whom he has a numerous 
family. 


Tue Rey. Lorp DeEcizs. 
March 1. In his 83rd year, the Right 
Hon. and Rev. John Horsley-Beres- 
ford, D.D., second Baron Decies, of 
Decies, co. Waterford (1812). 
His Lordship was born in Dublin, 
Jan, 20, 1773, the second bu eldest sur- 


third > 


viving son of the Most Rev. William 
Beresford, Lord Archbishop of Tuam 
(third son of Marcus first Earl of Tyrone, 
and brother to the first Marquess of Water- 
ford), who was created a Peer of Ireland by 
the title of Lord Decies in 1812, by Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of John FitzGibbon 
esq., and sister to the first Earl of Clare. 
He was formerly Rector of Tuam, and 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father, Sept. 6, 1819. ; 

He married, July 26, 1810, Charlotte. 
Philadelphia, daughter and sole heir of 
Robert Horsley, esq. of Bolam-house, 
Northumberland; and on that occasion 
took the additional name of Horsley before 
his own. His lady died on the 9th 
March, 1852, having had issue one son 
and three daughters: 1. William-Robert- 
John, now Lord Decies; 2. the Hon. 
Georgiana-Catharine, married in 1831 to 
William Watson, esq. of North Seaton, 
Northumberland; and secondly, in 1845, 
to Henry Edward Browne, esq.; 3. the 
Hon. Louisa-Elizabeth, married in 1834 
to Lord Ernest Bruce, second son of the 
Marquess of Ailesbury, and has issue ; and 
4, the Most Noble Caroline - Agnes 
Duchess of Montrose ; married in 1836 to 
James fourth and present Duke of Mon- 
trose, K.T., and has issue. 

The present Lord Decies was born 
1811, and was unmarried. He was for- 
merly a Captain in the Grenadier Guards, 


Lorp RAVENSWORTH. 

March 7. At Ravensworth Castle, co, 
Durham, aged 80, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Henry Liddell, Baron Ravensworth, and 
the sixth Baronet .(1642). 

Lord Ravensworth was born at Newton 
Hall, co. Durham, on the 8th Feb., 1775. 
He was the eldest son of Sir Henry 
George Liddell, the fifth Baronet, by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Thomas Steel, esq., of 
Hampnet, Sussex. While yet in his mi- 
nority he succeeded his father in his title 
and estates, on the 2nd Nov. 1791. He 
was a member of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, and the degree of M.A. was con- 
ferred upon him in- 1795. In 1804 he 
filled the office of High Sheriff of North- 
umberland. At the general election of 
1806, he was returned to Parliament for 
the county of Durham, on the retirement 
of Rowland Burdon, esq. When that 
Parliament was dissolved, in the following 
year, he again addressed the electors, but, 
declining to stand a poll, his place was 
taken by Sir Harry Vane Tempest. He 
did not again sit in the House of Com- 
mons. 

At the coronation of George IV., in 
July, 1821, he was raised to the peerage, 
by the title of Baron Ravensworth, which 
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had been previously enjoyed by his uncle, 
who died without issue in 1784. His po- 
litics were Conservative ; his conduct and 
character, in his own county, such as 
earned for him the unaffected respect of 
all his neighbours. Soon after he came 
to the title, Ravensworth Castle was almost 
wholly rebuilt, from a design by Nash, 
two of the old towers being retained in 
the offices. When the British Association 
assembled at Newcastle, a very numerous 
party of learned foreigners and other 
distinguished visitors was entertained at 
Ravensworth Castle. When a public din- 
ner was given, at Newcastle, to Mr. 
George Stephenson, in the year 1850, the 
generous patronage which had been ex- 
tended to that great man, in his earliest 
experiments upon locomotion by steam, 
by the nobleman now deceased, was grate- 
fully and enthusiastically commemorated. 

Lord Ravensworth married, April 27, 
1796, Maria-Susannah, daughter of John 
Simpson, esq., of Bradley, co. Durham, 
by Lady Anne Lyon, aunt to the Earl of 
Strathmore. Lady Ravensworth died in 
1845 ; having, in 1837, built and endowed 
an almshouse for poor women, at Lames- 
ley, one of many acts of charity by which 
her life was distinguished. She had issue 
sixteen children, eight sons and eight 
daughters, of whom seven sons and seven 
daughters are still living. Their names 
are as follow:—1. Henry-Thomas, now 
Lord Ravensworth; 2. Maria, Marchio- 
ness of Normanby ; 3. Frances-Jane, who 
died 1823; 4, the Hon. Thomas Liddell, 
who married in 1843 the Hon. Caroline 
Elizabeth Barrington, eldest daughter of 
George fifth Viscount Barrington ; 5. the 
Hon. Anne-Elizabeth, married, in 1826, 
to Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart.; 6. 
the Hon. John Liddell; 7. Jane-Eliza- 
beth Viscountess Barrington; 8. the 
Hon. George Liddell, who married, in 
1842, Louisa, second daughter of the late 
General the Hon. Robert Meade; 9. the 
Hon. Elizabeth-Charlotte, married, in 
1835, to the Hon. Edward Ernest Villiers 
(brother to the present Earl of Clarendon), 
who died in 1843; 10. the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Liddell, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, who married, 
in 1836, Emily -Anne-Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. Gerald 
Valerian Wellesley, D.D., and has issue ; 
11. Susan Countess of Hardwicke; 12. 
Colonel the Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick Liddell, Deputy-Ranger of Rich- 
mond Park, and Equerry to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Gloucester, who married, in 
1842, Cecil-Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Wellesley, and 
has issue; 13. the Hon. Charlotte-Ame- 
lia, — in 1833, to John Trotter, 
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esq., of Dyrham Park, Herts, formerly 
Captain in the 2nd Life-Guards; 14. the 
Hon. Charles, who died in 1822; 15. the 
Hon. Adolphus Frederick Octavius Lid- 
dell, who married, in 1845, Frederica-Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of George Lane 
Fox, esq., of Bramham Park, Yorkshire, 
and has issue; and 16. Georgiana Lady 
Bloomfield. 

The present Lord Ravensworth was 
born in 1797, and married, in 1820, Isa- 
bella-Horatia, eldest daughter of Lord 
George Seymour, by whom he has issue 
the Hon. Henry George Liddell, M.P. for 
the Southern Division of Northumberland 
and ten other children. His Lordship 
was himself M.P. for Northumberland 
from 1826 to 1830, and has sat in the 
present Parliament for Liverpool. 

The funeral of the late Lord took place 
on the 16th of March, when his body was 
deposited in the family vault in Lamesley 
church. The mourners were—the present 
Lord, his two elder sons, his four 
brothers, and his uncle the Rev. Thomas 
George Liddell; the Earl of Hardwicke, 
Viscount Barrington, Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson, and Mr. Trotter, sons-in-law of 
the deceased ; the Earl of Mulgrave, his 
grandson ; J. Blakeney, esq., Hedworth 
Williamson, esq., Earl Vane, John 
Bowes, esq., Nicholas Wood, esq., M. 
Wheatley, esq., John Steavenson, esq., 
and John Barras, esq. The seventh and 
eighth mourning coaches carried ladies— 
the deceased’s daughters the Hon. Lady 
Williamson, the Countess of Hardwicke, 
Viscountess Barrington, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Villiers, the Hon. Mrs. Thomas 
Liddell, the Hon. Mrs. H. G. Liddell, the 
Hon. Mrs. Trotter, the Hon. Maria Lid- 
dell, and the Hon. Elizabeth Liddell. 





JosePpn Hume, Esa. M.P. 

Feb. 20. At his seat, Burnley hall, 
Norfolk, aged 78, Joseph Hume, esq., 
M.P. for the Montrose district of burghs, 
a Deputy Lieutenant of Middlesex, a ma- 
gistrate in Westminster and the counties 
of Middlesex and Norfolk, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society of Arts, F.R.S, and 
F.R.A.S. 

Mr. Hume was a native of Montrose, 
and born in January, 1777. His father 
was the master of a coasting vessel trading 
from that town. Mrs. Hume was early 
left a widow with a large family, of whom 
Joseph was a younger son. The mother, 
ill provided, established a retail crockery 
shop in that burgh, and by her industry 
and management reared and educated her 
children. Her memory was ever honoured 
by her family, all indebted to her sound 
sense, moral courage, and parental example. 
To this maternal care and influence Mr. 
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Hume used to ascribe his own success and 
good fortune in life. 

Mr. Hume’s elementary education was 
obtained in the local schools of his native 
town. Reading, writing, “accounts,’’ and 
a smattering of Scotch Latinity constituted 
the sum total of his ‘‘ schooling.’? About 
the age of 13 he was placed apprentice to 
a surgeon-apothecary of Montrose, and 
he remained with his master about three 
years, chiefly occupied in compounding 
prescriptions. In 1796 he-was admitted 
a member of the College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. At the commencement of the 
following year, with the interest of the 
late Mr. David Scott, M.P. for Forfar, he 
entered as assistant-surgeon the marine 
service of the East India Company. It 
is also said that he owed something to 
the patronage of Lord Panmure. But, 
whoever aided the young Scotch surgeon 
in his first steps in life, Joseph Hume, by 
his own talents and perseverence, was the 
meritorious architect of his own subse- 
quent fortunesand celebrity. In his second 
voyage out he volunteered, on the acci- 
dental death of the purser, to supply the 
duties of that deceased functionory; and 

_on the arrival of the vessel in Calcutta the 
captain, officers, and passengers gave him 
a public testimonial in acknowledgment of 
his gratuitous services. Thus, the young 
surgeon landed with a ready-made reputa- 
tion. His keen instinct led him imme- 
diately to observe that few of the Com- 
pany’s servants acquired the native lan- 
guages. He lost no time, therefore, in 

* setting to work and mastering that difficult 
accomplishment. 

Theauthorities early recognised in young 
Hume a valuable and laborious servant. 
In 1802-3, on the eve of Lord Lake’s 
Mahratta war, much consternation at the 
seat of Government occurred, on a disco- 
very that the gunpowder in store was 
useless from damp. Mr. Hume’s know- 
ledge of chemistry fortunately came in aid 
of bad administration. He undertook the 
restoration of this all-important munition 
of war, and succeeded. During the Mah- 
ratta war from 1802 to 1807, he filled the 
office of Persian interpreter to the army ; 
and at the same time not only continued 
his medical duties, but filled successively 
important posts in the offices of paymaster 
and postmaster of the forces, in the prize 
agencies, and the Commissariat. So re- 
cently as the late Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Military, Ord- 
nance, and Commissariat expenditure, he 
astonished his colleagues bythe intelligence 
and acuteness of his examination of 
witnesses. On some expression of surprise 
in the Committee he observed, “ You forget 
I was once Commissary-General to anarmy 
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of 12,000 men in India!’’ Not only did 
he gain high reputation by these multifari- 
ous civil employments, but he realized 
large emoluments, and, at an earlier age 
than in modern times falls to the lot of 
the servants of the East India Company, 
he resigned his civil employments, and 
arrived in England in 1808 the possessor 
of an honestly earned fortune of 30,000/. or 
40,0002. 

The year 1810, and part of 1811, he 
spent in travelling in Spain, Portugal, 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece, &c. 

The two ultimate objects of Joseph 
Hume, thus independent in circumstances, 
and in the prime of life, were the acqui- 
sition of seats in the East India Direction 
and in Parliament. The future Radical 
first entered the House of Commons as a 
Tory. The patron of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe-Regis, and one of its members (Sir 
John Lowther Johnstone) having died, 
Mr. Hume succeeded to the vacant seat in 
Jan. 1812. A Scotch solicitor, trustee of 
the deceased baronet, ‘‘ introduced’’ Mr. 
Hume to the constituency for a valuable 
consideration. Mr. Hume had bargained 
for a second return, but on the dissolution 
of Parliament in the following autumn the 
patrons of the seat refused him re-election. 
Mr. Hume, we believe, on an arbitration, 
obtained some return-money for breach of 
contract. Itis by no means unlikely that 
this experience of the ‘‘ borough system ’’ 
opened the eyes of the Indian Reformer to 
the defects in the representation. 

During his six years’ exclusion from 
the House of Commons, until elected for 
Aberdeen in 1818, Mr. Hume was not 
idle. He was an active Member of the 
Central Committee of the Lancastrian 
School system, and became deeply inter- 
ested in the promotion of the moral and in- 
tellectual interests of the working classes, 
and in the improvement of their physical 
condition ; and he also published a pam- 
phlet advocating the establishment of Say- 
ings’ Banks, and on the principles of their 
subsequent foundation. Mr. Hume’s natu- 
ral ambition for a seat in the East India 
Direction found him now at liberty also 
for the untiring pursuit of this second 
object of personal honour and interest. 
Although invariably unsuccessful, it in- 
censed his constant exposure of Indian 
abuses in each periodical meeting of the 
Proprietary. His canvass for the Direc- 
tion also, by one of the fortunate accidents 
of life, was destined to have great influence 
on his future prosperity and happiness. 
On one occasion M. Hume had obtained 
access to a proprietor enjoying four votes— 
a gentleman of great influence, but of pe- 
culiar aversion to canvassers for the Di- 
rection—the late een of Guild- 
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ford-street. | Nevertheless, Mr. Hume 
effected his visit, and his forcible represen- 
tation of Indian abuses, and of the efficacy 
of his curative prescriptions, if elected a 
director, and of the consequent advantages 
to stockholders, established him in the 
good graces of the old gentleman, and, 
what was of more value, in those of the 
daughter. Although he failed to force the 
India-house, he won and wedded the lady 
—the present amiable and excellent Mrs. 
Hume. 

Mr. Hume continued without a seat in 
parliament until 1818, when he was elected 
to represent the Aberdeen district of 
Burghs, comprehending his native town 
of Montrose. This was the stepping-stone 
to his permanent and independent position 
in the House of Commons. 

In 1830 Mr. Hume relinquished the 
Scotch burghs, being returned with the 
late Mr. Byng, unopposed, for Middlesex. 
He continued to sit for the Metropolitan 
county till 1837, when Colonel Wood 
defeated him by a small majority. Mr. 
O’Connell in the same month returned him 
for Kilkenny. The great Conservative re- 
action of 1841 threw him out of parlia- 
ment ; at the general election of that year 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
town of Leeds ; but in 1842 he returned to 
his old political love, Montrose, and he has 
died in the service of his fellow-townsmen. 

It is impossible, within the limits of vo- 
lumes, to record his innumerable speeches 
in parliament, his motions, his returns, 
his Select Committees, his reports, his 
personal and party contests in the House 
of Commons, much less his various agita- 
tions “ out of doors.’’ His speeches alone 
occupy volumes of Hansard. He spoke 
oftener, and frequently made longer 
speeches, than any other Member of the 
House. He proposed sweeping and re- 
peated plans of reform, of the army, navy, 
and ordnance, and of almost every civil de- 
partment, of the Established Churches and 
Ecclesiastical Courts, of the civil and 
criminal laws, of the system of public ac- 
counts, of general taxation, duties, and 
customs. He early advocated the abolition 
of military flogging, naval impressment, 
and imprisonment for debt. He carried 
almost single-handed the repeal of the 
old combination laws, the prohibition of 
the exportof machinery, and theact for 
ap ery | workmen from going abroad. 

e Jed forlorn hopes against colonial 
abuses, against town and country munici- 
pal self-elect government, election ex- 
penses, the licensing systems, the duties 
on paper, print, on “tea, tobacco, and 
snuff.’? He assaulted and carried by storm 
Orange lodges and close vestries, to say 
nothing of his aid of Catholic Emancipa- 
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tion, the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and the Reform Act of 1832, 
He was the unrelenting persecutor of sine- 
curists, drones, and old men pretending to 
do the work of the young in the State. 
‘*No brief notice of this kind can do 
justice to so long and so useful a career as 
that of Joseph Hume. His greatest merit 
was his usefuluess. An uncompromising 
honesty ; an instinctive hatred of abuses ; 
an inborn love of liberty; and an un- 
flinching will to extend its benefits to 
others—these, and the close experience of 
men derived by himself during the earlier 
part of his life, rendered Mr. Hume one of 
the most powerful, and at the same time 
one of the most practical, of reformers 
in a reforming age. Others might make 
more flowery speeches, but he secured 
more lasting fruits. His long, indepen- 
dent, and disinterested career; his un- 
tiring advocacy of the extension and im- 
provement of the education of the people ; 
his unflinching opposition to official abuses; 
his resolute exposure of their causes and 
consequences ; his constitutional hatred of 
extravagance—enabled him to effect re- 
forms of the most useful kind, of which 
few men have kept a record, but of which 
the effects are shown in the improved con- 
dition of the people, in the simplification 
and lucidity of the public accounts, in the 
establishment of a system of public mo- 
rality till his time unknown, and, above 
all, in the guarantees established against 
the renewal of the abuses he overthrew. 
It would, however, be wrong to suppose 
that Mr. Hume’s mind was contracted to 
the effecting mere pecuniary savings, al- 
though the mountain of abuses he had to 
destroy rendered necessary an incessant 
application to the task. He was a refor- 
mer of a higher order, quite capable of 
appreciating the influence of public honesty 
and morality on the national character, 
and desirous to elevate by education the 
standard of national intelligence. He met 
with his reward in the tardy but sincere 
homage paid to his integrity and long ser- 
vice by his most inveterate political oppo- 
nents, and in the eulogy publicly passed 
on him by the most competent Parliamen- 
tary judge of modern times—the late Sir 
Robert Peel. Mr. Hume passes to the 
grave honoured not more for his public 
services than for his private worth, his un- 
swerving integrity, his unselfishness, his 
gentleness, and his unvarying considera- 
tion for others. His unostentatious but 
eminently successful and useful career re- 
mains as an “example to those who may 
succeed him, in the admirable qualities he 
displayed, although, happily, his exertions 
have left them without the same field for 
their display,”—-Morning Chronicle, 
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In the House of Commons, on moving 
for a new writ for the Montrose district of 
burghs, Lord Palmerston paid a warm 
tribute to the character of the late Member 
Mr. Hume, observing that “ it had been 
said of one eminent statesman (Mr. Burke) 
that he ‘to party gave up what was 
meant for mankind,’ whereas the very re- 
verse might be said of Mr. Hume, for the 
party to which he had devoted himself was 
his country, and, beyond his country, the 
general interests of mankind at large. 
Mr. Hume was a remarkable instance of a 
man who had established for himself a 
name which may be said to have been not 
only European, but which extended far 
beyond that limit. He took the lead in 
every measure of improvement which has 
of late years been carried into practical 
application. He had an industry which 
nothing could tire or overcome. His per- 
severance was baffled by no defeats; but, 
although he was frequently opposed, and 
met with frequent rebuffs in his political 
contests, nothing ever passed between him 
and those whom he opposed that left any 
traces of resentment. It was once said of 
a person who held a high position in this 
House, that any bitter acrimony which 
might have been created by his party con- 
flicts never went beyond the doors of the 
House ; but he might say of Mr. Hume 
that, with him, any feeling excited by his 
party conflicts never went even to the 
door of the House.’’ 

Mr. Hume had a numerous family, and 
several of his daughters are married. His 
son Mr. Joseph Burnley Hume, who isa 
barrister-at-law, has, since his father’s 
— published a poetical Memorial of 

im. 

Mr. Hume’s body was interred, in a 
private manner, at the cemetery of Kensal 
Green. 








Rosert ArcuBo.p, Ese. 

March 9. At his seat, Davidstown 
House, near Castle Dermot, Robert 
Archbold, esq. a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the county of Kildare, and formerly M.P. 
for that county. 

He was the eldest son of James Arch- 
bold, esq. of Davidstown, by Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas Kavanagh, esq. of 
Borris, in Carlow, and the Lady Susan 
Butler, sister to John Earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory. He succeeded to the family 
estates about the year 1804. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
county of Kildare, at the general election 
of 1837, in the place of Edward Ruthven, 
esq. one of its two Liberal members, who 
then retired (though two votes were given 
for him on the poll), the Conservative 
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candidate being Robert Burke, esq. The 
poll terminated thus :— 


Richard More O’Ferrall, esq. . 
Robert Archbold, esq. . . . 72 

Robert Burke, esq. . . . » 228 
Edward Ruthven, esq. . - . 2 


At the general election of 1841 the 
return of Mr. O’Ferrall and Mr. Arch- 
bold was unopposed ; but at the dissolu- 
tion of 1847 the latter retired from Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Archbold married Miss Copeland, 
and was left a widower, without cbildren, 
in the year 1842. His next brother, James 
Archbold, esq. in the same year, married 
Miss Power, of Faithleague, co. Waterford. 


762 
8 





Joun Bonroy Rooper, Esa. 

March 11. At Abbot’s Ripton, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, aged 77, John Bonfoy Rooper, 
esq. formerly M.P. for the county of 
Huntingdon. 

Mr. Rooper was of an old Whig family, 
and to the close of his days steadily adhered 
to those principles. In 1830, when the 
question of Parliamentary Reform had 
taken seriously hold of men’s minds, he 
stood forward at the general election as a 
candidate for the county of Huntingdon 
in support of that measure, against Lord 
Strathaven, by whom he was, however, 
defeated ; but on the dissolution of that 
Parliament in 1831 he was again in the field, 
and the policy of the latter nobleman on 
the all-prevailing question of the day being 
rather equivocal, the result was the return 
of Mr. Rooper by a large majority, and he 
continued to represent the county until 
1837, when the Conservative strength be- 
came again firmly united in favour of the 
late George Thornhill, esq., and he was 
returned in opposition to Mr. Rooper, 
after a warm contest, by a majority of 
more than 300. Mr. Rooper then retired 
to private life, from which he had emerged, 
it was generally believed, more out of 
deference to the opinion and wishes of his 
friends than from any ambition of his 
own. In 1845 he filled the office of High 
Sheriff, and he was for many years an active 
and efficient magistrate. As a landlord 
and private gentleman he was much re- 
spected by his tenantry and connections. 

A fortnight before his death a sad acci- 
dent happened to him, by his falling down 
stairs, or rather over the banisters, in the 
middle of the night, by which his ankle 
was dislocated, and he received other 
contusions. Although his advanced years 
added much to the danger to be appre- 
hended from such an occurrence as a fall 
of fifteen or twenty feet, great hopes were 
entertained that he would recover from 
the effects of it, as he bore up with great 
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firmness, his spirits being good, and all 
external symptoms having a favourable 
appearance. These continued to buoy up 
the hopes of his attendants until Sunday 
the 11th of March, when a sudden change 
for the worse took place, and in the after- 
noon of that day he breathed his last. 


Ciement WInsTANLEY, Esa. 

Jan. 25. At his residence, Brookfield, 
near Teignmouth, Devon, in his 80th 
year, Clement Winstanley, esq. of Braun- 
ston House, near Leicester, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant and Magistrate of Leicester- 
shire. 

The family of which Mr. Winstanley 
was the representative, of high antiquity 
in Lancashire, became connected with the 
county of Leicester in 1650, in which 
year James Winstanley purchased the 
Manor of Braunston from the family of 
the Hastings. Since that period, the 
family has constantly taken part in the 
affairs of the borough or county. The 
purchaser of Braunston held the office of 
Recorder of Leicester from 1653 to 1662, 
and his grandson, James Winstanley, re- 
presented the borough in Parliament for 
seventeen years, till his death in 1718. 
Clement Winstanley, the fourth in. de- 
scent from the Recorder, took a very 
active part in county matters as a magis- 
trate, and for a time Vice-Lieutenant ; 
and in 1774, the year of his shrievalty, 
the gentlemen of the county showed their 
respect for him in a very marked manner, 
by escorting him from Braunston to Lei- 
cester Castle, arrayed in an uniform, and 
in military order. He married Jane, 
eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Parkyns, 
Bart., of Bunney Park, and was the father 
of Mr. Winstanley, the subject of the 
present notice. 

Mr. Winstanley was born in 1775, and 
was educated at Uppingham School, and 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge, where 
he entered in 1792. In 1794, he quitted 
the University to take a company in the 
Prince of Wales’ Fencibles, a regiment 
which his uncle Lord Rancliffe was at 
that time raising for service in Ireland ; 
and in 1796 he obtained the rank of 
Major. He served in Ireland seven years, 
in the heat of the Rebellion, and on one 
occasion received the thanks of the Duke 
of York in general orders ; it had fallen 
to him to escort a body of French pri- 
soners with a very inadequate force, and 
surrounded on all sides by rebels; and 
nothing short of the vigilance and firm- 
ness displayed by Major Winstanley on 
the occasion could have brought the pri- 
soners safe to their destination. 

In 1798, after the engagement at Kill- 
alla, he was for some time left in com- 
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mand of the Prince of Wales’s Fencibles, 
who remained to garrison the town, and 
on his resignation of the command into 
the hands of a superior officer, he received 
an address from the principal inhabitants, 
expressive of their “high sense of the 
manly spirit and activity” which he had 
manifested, and to which they considered 
themselves in great measure indebted for 
the tranquillity they had enjoyed. 

In 1802 the Prince of Wales’s Fencibles 
were disbanded, and he returned to Eng- 
land, where, the next year, he joined the 
Leicestershire Militia as Lieut.-Colonel, 
and brought the regiment into the highest 
state of discipline and good order. When, 
soon after his father’s death, he resigned, 
considering that he had important duties 
to perform in the county, the officers of 
the regiment requested the Duke of Rut- 
land to use his influence to induce him to 
remain, and being unable to change his 
resolution, they presented him with a 
silver cup, as a proof of their esteem and 
regard. In 1817, he served as High 
Sheriff at a time when the Luddite Riots 
imposed more than ordinary duties upon 
that office. 

Subsequently, he acted as Chairman of 
the Leicester aud Swannington Railway 
Company, from the time when the line 
was first proposed till it was sold to the 
Midland Company, and the directors tes- 
tified their appreciation of his services by 
the presentation of a handsome testimo- 
nial of plate. Of late years Mr. Win- 
stanley’s health had obliged him to with- 
draw almost entirely from Leicestershire, 
and to retire to a residence in the south 
of England, at Brookfield, near Teign- 
mouth, where he expired. 

The following notice of his character is 
extracted from one of the local papers :— 
‘‘He had great amenity of manners, and 
thorough English kind-heartedness. His 
benevolence was extensive and unostenta- 
tious. As a magistrate, a landlord, and a 
neighbour, he was highly valued by all 
parties; and it may truly be said of him 
that few men ever better discharged the 
duties of an English country gentleman.’’ 

Having died unmarried, he is succeeded in 
his estates by his nephew James Beaumont 
Winstanley, esq. only surviving son of the 
late Rev. George Winstanley, Rectorof Glen- 
field in Leicestershire, who died in 1846. 


Lievut.-GENERAL EGERTON, C.B. 

Nov. 21. Aged 72, Lieut.-General 
Richard Egerton, C.B. Colonel of the 46th 
Foot. 

General Egerton was an uncle of Sir 
Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. and 
younger brother to General Sir Charles 
Bulkeley Egerton, G.C.M.G., K.C.H. ; 
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being the ninth and youngest son of Philip 
Egerton, esq. of Oulton, co. Chester, by 
Mary, daughter and heir of Sir Francis 
Haskin Eyles Styles, Bart. 

He entered the army on the Ist Dec. 
1798, as Ensign in the 29th regiment, with 
which he served in North America, and 
was promoted to Lieutenant March 29th, 
1800. He was appointed, Sept. 28th, 
1804, to a company in the 89th, with 
which he proceeded to South America ; 
and having exchanged to the 34th in 1809, 
accompanied its second battalion to the 
Peninsula. In the following year he was 
appointed to the staff as Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-General, and attached to the se- 
cond division; in which capacity he served 
at the battle of Busaco, and during the 
occupation of the lines before Lisbon. 
He was then removed, as senior of the 
Adjutant-General’s department, to the 
fourth division; and was present at the 
siege and eapture of Olivenga, the first 
siege of Badajoz, the battle of Albuerha, 
where he was wounded, and the action of 
Aldea de Ponte. In the winter of 1811 
he relinquished his staff appointment, and 
rejoined his regiment, with which he con- 
tinued to serve until appointed, in 1812, 
Aide-de-camp to Sir Rowland Hill, on 
whose personal staff he remained until the 
termination of the war, and was present in 
the battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees,—for 
which be obtained the brevet rank of Ma- 
jor,—Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

On Lord Hill’s appointment to a com- 
mand in the army in Flanders, in the 
spring of 1815, he selected Colonel Eger- 
ton as his first Aide-de-camp, who served 
as such at the battle of Waterloo, where 
he obtained the brevet of Lieut-Colonel, 
and continued in the same capacity until 
the return of the army of occupation from 
France, in 1818. When Lord Hill as- 
sumed the command of the army in chief 
in 1828, he was pleased to name Colonel 
Egerton for the confidential appointment 
of first Aide-de-camp and Private Secre- 
tary, which he held during the whole of 
his Lordship’s continuance at the head 
of the army. He attained the rank of 
Colonel in 1837, that of Major-General 
in 1846, and Lieut.-General in 1854. He 
was appointed to the command of the 
46th regiment, Jan. 24, 1853. 

He wore the war medal with eight clasps. 

General Egerton married, Dec. 1, 1814, 
Arabella, youngest daughter of Henry 
Tomkinson, esq. of Dorfold, co. Chester. 


Lievt.-Gen. Sir T. H. Browneg, K.C.H. 

March 11. Aged 56, Lieut.-General Sir 
Thos. Henry Browne, Knt. and K.C.H., 
Colonel of the 80th regiment; of Bronwylfa, 
¢0. Flint, a magistrate for the counties of 
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Hine, Denbigh, and Devon, and a Deputy 
Lleutenant of the first. 

He was born in Liverpool, and was a 
son of George Browne, esq. Imperial and 
Tuscan Consul at that port, by a daughter 
of Benedict Paul Wagner, esq. of North 
Hall, near Wigan. 

He entered the army in 1805, and car- 
ried the King’s colour of the 23rd at the 
siege of Copenhagen in 1807. He accom- 
panied his regiment to America, thence to 
the West Indies, and was wounded at the 
capture of Martinique. He proceeded 
again to America, and thence to Portugal 
in 1811. He was appointed to the staff of 
the Adjutant-General in 1812, and was in 
the field at the battles of Salamanca, cap- 
ture of Madrid and the Retiro, the siege of 
Burgos, Vittoria (where he was wounded 
in the head, and taken prisoner, but res- 
cued the same evening), the Pyrenees, Ni- 
velle, the actions of the 11th, 12th, and 
13th Dec. 1813 before Bayonne, Nive, 
Tarbes, Orthes, and Toulouse. On the es- 
cape of Napoleon from Elba he was ap- 
pointed Aide-de-camp to Lord Stewart (the 
late Marquess of Londonderry), with whom 
he served in the campaign of 1815 at the 
head-quarters of the Austrian and Russian 
armies. At the peace he was appointed 
Secretary to the British embassy at Vienna, 
He received the war medal, with eight 
clasps. He attained the rank of Major in 
1817, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1819, Colonel 
in 1837, Major-General in 1846, and Lieut.- 
General 18 . 

He served the office of High Sheriff of 
Flintshire in 1824, and received the honour 
of knighthood in 1826. He was appointed 
to the Colonelcy of the 80th regiment in 
1854. 

He married, first, in 1825, Eliza-Anne, 
daughter of Rowland Burdon, esq. of Castle 
Eden, co. Durham ; she died in 1826 ; and 
secondly, in 1828, Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Ralph Henry Brandling, of 
Gosforth House, Northumberland, and 
Middleton Lodge, Yorkshire, by whom he 
has left issue. 


Lievt.-CoLoneL CHAMPION. 

Nov. 30. In the hospital at Scutuari, 
aged 39, Lieut.-Colonel John George 
Champion, of the 95th regiment, 

This gallant soldier was the eldest son 
of the late Major John Cary Champion, 
of the 21st Royal Fusileers, by Elizabeth 
Herries, younger daughter of William Ur- 
quhart, esq. of Cromarty and Craigston, 
co. Aberdeen. He was born in Edinburgh, 
May 5, 1815, and obtained his commission 
at Sandhurst in 1851, when he was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the 95th Foot. From 
that period he had served uninterruptedly 
with his regiment, at home, in the Medi- 
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terranean, Ceylon, and China. He availed 
himself of every opportunity in leisure 
hours to prosecute researches in the botany 
and zoology of those countries. Kew and 
the British Museum profited largely by his 
liberality; and the names of Rodolei 
Championi, Rhododendron Championi, 
Eythus Championi, &c. will preserve his 
name in connection with his favourite 
pursuit. , 

In April last he embarked with the 95th 
regiment as its senior Major, and joined 
the second division of the army in the 
Crimea. When Lieut.-Colonel Webber 
Smith was wounded in the battle of the 
_Alma, the command of the 95th devolved 
on Major Champion, and he conducted it 
during all the subsequent operations until 
the battle of Inkerman. 

When the Russians attacked the second 
division on the 26th of October, they were 
met by a gallant and prolonged resistance 
from the pickets commanded by Majors 
Champion and Eman, so skilfully con- 
ducted as to lead to the complete defeat 
of the Russians, and to elicit the warmest 
praise from their General, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, in his dispatch published by Lord 
Raglan. 

On the morning of the battle of Inker- 
man (Nov. 5), Major Champion entered 
the field in support of the 41st regiment, 
with a wing of the 95th. They soon met 
and repulsed the enemy. They were then 
desired to hurry to the assistance of the 
Grenadier Guards, at a battery where the 
enemy pressed them hard, Conjointly 
those brave men (Guards, 41st and 95th) 
drove the enemy down the hill, after a long 
and deadly struggle, hand to hand, their 
ammunition being all expended. It was 
towards the end of this struggle, that 
Major Champion (then, it is believed, se- 
nior survivor), proposed to some of the 
band of heroes to mount and charge over 
the battery, which they performed success- 
fully, and he then received his death- 
wound from a musket-ball through the 
breast and lungs. Having been removed 
to Scutari, he died twenty-five days after 
the battle. 





Lrevr.-Cotonet G. T. LANDMANN. 

Aug. 27. At Shacklewell, in his 74th 
year, Lieut.-Colonel George Thomas Land- 
mann, R. Eng. 

Colonel Landmann was the son of a 
Professor of Fortifications at Woolwich. 
He was educated there in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, and received his first com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers on the Ist May, 1795. In Oct. 


of the same year, he was employed at 
Plymouth Dock; and in Dec. 1796 was 
sent to Pendennis castle, to superintend 
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repairs and improvements of the fortifica- 
tions. He was promoted to First Lieu- 
tenant June 3, 1797 ; and before the close 
of the same year he proceeded to Canada, 
where during the next three years he was 
entrusted with the construction of a new 
fort on the island of St. Joseph in Lake 
Huron. In 1801 and 1802, he was em- 
ployed in cutting a new canal at the Cas- 
cades on the river St. Lawrence; and at 
the close of 1802 he returned to England, 
having attained the rank of Captain-Lieu- 
tenant on the 13th July in that year. 

In the following spring he was ordered 
to Portsmouth; and soon after, as senior 
engineer, to Gosport. In Dec. 1805, 
having requested te be employed on active 
service, he was embarked at Portsmouth 
with the troops sent to Gibraltar, and he 
remained there until the summer of 1808, 
when he offered his services to join the ex- 
pedition which sailed thence under Gene- 
ral Spencer. The troops landed at Mon- 
dego bay, where Capt. Landmann resigned 
the command of the Engineers to his 
senior officer Capt. Elphinstone. He was 
then attached to the light brigade under 
Brig.-Gen. the Hon. H. Fane, and thus 
continued during the affairs of the 15th 
Aug. at Obidos, and the action of Roleia, 
where he again assumed the command of 
the Engineers, in consequence of Capt. 
Elphinstone having been wounded. He 
still commanded the corps at the battle of 
Vimiera, for which he received a medal ; 
but on the next day resigned the command 
to Major Fletcher. In Sept. Capt. Land- 
mann was sent to Peniche to draw up a 
report on that fortress, and, Major Fletcher 
having advanced into Spain with the army 
under Sir John Moore, he again assumed” 
the command of his corps, left in Portugal. 
In Dec. he was sent to construct a bridge 
of boats at Abrantes on the Tagus, another 
at Panhete on the Zezere, and a flying 
bridge at Villa Velha, which were com- 
pleted in five days. 4 

Having joined the corps of Engineers at 
Cadiz under the command of General 
Mackenzie, he was selected by that officer 
for the task of tranquillizing the populace 
of that city, who, suspecting the fidelity of 
the governor, the Marquess de Villel, had 
revolted, with an intention of putting him 
todeath. Having rendered himself a tole- 
rable master of the Spanisa language, 
Capt. Landmann was enabled to effect this 
important service, for which he received a 
letter from the Secretary of State thanking 
him in the name of the King of Spain, and 
shortly after, through. the hands of Mr. 
Frere, the British minister at Seville, a 
commission appointing him to be a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Spanish corps of Engineers. 
When General Mackenzie returned to Lis- 
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bon, Lieut.-Colonel Landmann was left at 
Cadiz, with secret instructions. In July 
he returned to Gibraltar ; whence he sent 
to the Inspector-general of fortifications in 
England a detailed report and plans of the 
fort and fortifications of Cadiz, and it was 
generally understood that the government 
was guided in resolving to defend Cadiz 
with vigour, by the information thus fur- 
nished. When the French attacked the 
city in Feb. 1810, Lieut.-Colonel Land- 
mann repaired to Cadiz as commanding 
Engineer of the British forces, but he was 
superseded in the following month by the 
arrival of a superior officer from England, 
On the 25th of March he was appointed a 
Colonel of Infantry in the Spanish army ; 
and he served at Mata Gorda, during the 
siege of that fort on the 21st and 22d of 
April. In August he returned to England, 
on account of his health. 

In Dec. 1810 he was appointed one of 
the military agents in the Peninsula, with 
a special commission from the Secretary 
of State, and he immediately sailed for 
Lisbon, being also charged with despatches 
for the Duke of Wellington. Having 
delivered his despatches at Cartaxo, he 
proceeded towards Cadiz, and on his way 
joined the Spanish corps of Gen. Ballaste- 
ros during the action of Castilejos. He 
returned to England in March 1812 with 
the Spanish ambassador. 

His health was at this time so much 
impaired, that it was not until July 1813 
that he could proceed to the station to 
which he was ordered in Ireland. Having 
attained the brevet rank of Major in 1813, 
and that of Lieut.-Colonel in the Engi- 
neers in 1814, he remained in command of 
the Loughswilly district until March 1815 ; 
when he was appointed Commanding En- 
gineer in the Thames division ; and in May 
1817 was removed to Hull, as command- 
ing Engineer in the Yorkshire district. 





Rieut Rev. Davin Low, D.D. 
Jan. 26. At the Priory, Pittenweem, 
co. Fife, in his 88th year, the Right Rev. 
David Low, D.D., LL.D., formerly Bishop 
of the united diocese of Ross, Moray, and 
Argyle. 

This venerable prelate was born near 
Brechin in 1768, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and afterwards under 
Bishop Gleig at Stirling. He was or- 
dained a deacon in 1787, and settled as 
pastor at Pittenweem in 1790, since which 
period, for more than half a century, he 
unintermittedly fulfilled the duties of the 
pastoral office in that town, having offi- 
ciated as late as Christmas-day last. He 
was consecrated Bishop of the united 
dioceses of Ross, Moray, Argyle, and the 
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Isles, in 1819. A few years ago he 
effected the separation of the<latter, and 
its erection into a separate see, by his own 
endowment ; and, finally, he resigned his 
episcopal jurisdiction in 1850, when he 
was succeeded by Bishop Eden, The 
Bishop took a deep interest, and a fre- 
quent and active share in promoting the 
great movements affecting the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, and his efforts will 
probably receive a full and interesting illus- 
tration, with the aid of correspondence 
and otherwise, in a memoir of his life about 
to be compiled from his papers and com- 
munications, by the Rev. William Blatch, 
present pastor of Pittenweem. 

Personally, the Bishop was one of the 
most interesting relics of the elder days of 
Scotish character and manners. His ap- 
pearance was most striking—thin, attenu- 
ated, but active—his eye sparkling with 
intelligence—his whole appearance that of 
a venerable French abbé of the whole 
regime. His mind was eminently buoyant 
and youthful, and his memory was a fount 
of the most interesting historical informa. 
tion, especially in connection with the Ja- 
cobite and cavalier party, to which he 
belonged by early association and strong 
political and religious predilection. Born 
and bred ina district devoted to the cause 
of the Stuarts, almost under the shadow 
of Edzell Castle, the ancient stronghold 
of the Lindsays in Forfarshire, and having 
lived much from time to time, in his early 
years, in the Western Highlands, among 
the Stuarts of Balachulish and Appin, he 
had enjoyed familiar intercourse with 
the veterans of 1715 and 1745, and 
detailed the minutest events and adven- 
tures of those times with a freshness and 
a graphic force which afforded infinite de- 
light to his younger auditors. Nor was 
his traditional knowledge limited to the 
last century. It extended to the wars of 
Claverhouse and Montrose, to Bothwell 
Brig, and to the (attempted) introduction 
of the Service book in 1637, and he was 
well nigh as familiar with the relationships, 
intermarriages, and sympathies of families 
who flourished 150 or 200 years ago, as he 
was with those of his parishioners. The 
most valuable of these traditions have 
been collected and embodied by Mr. 
Robert Chambers, in his Histories of the 
Rebellions in 1638-60, 1689, 1715, and 
1745. Of the Bishop’s anecdotes of old 
Scotish manners—of which he possessed a 
most abundant and curious store—few, it 
is to be feared, are preserved, although 
some were likewise taken down by Mr. 
Chambers, and published by him in a col- 
lection of Scotish anecdotes several years 
ago.—Edinburgh Courant. 
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Ven. ARcHDEACON Hare. 

Jan. 23. At the rectory, Hurstmonceux, 
aged 59, the Ven. Julius Charles Hare, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Lewes, a Canon of 
Chichester, Rector of Hurstmonceux, and 
Chaplain to the Queen. 

Archdeacon Hare was one of the sons of 
the Rev. Robert Hare, Rector of Hurst- 
monceux and Vicar of Ninfield, Sussex, 
who was the son of Dr. Francis Hare, 
Bishop of Chichester, the celebrated critic, 
by his second wife, the daughter of Colonel 
Alston, of Suffolk. Francis Hare Naylor, 
esq. the Bishop’s elder son, sold the castle 
and manor of Hurstmonceux in 1807 to 
Thomas Read Kemp, esq. M.P. for Lewes, 
the founder of Kemp Town by Brighton. 
The Archdeacon was formerly Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A. 1816, M.A.1819. Hewasinstituted to 
the rectory of Hurstmonceux (the advow- 
son of which was in his own family) in 
1832; was collated to a prebend at Chi- 
chester in 1851; was appointed Arch- 
deacon of Lewes by Bishop Otter in 1840; 
and nominated one of her Majesty’s chap- 
lains in 1853. 

The name of Julius Charles Hare was 
first distinguished in the literary world as 
one of the translators of Niebuhr’s History 
of Rome, in conjunction with Mr. Connop 
Thirlwall, the present Bishop of St. 
David’s. Their version was made from 
the second German edition, which mate- 
rially differed from the first, and it was 
first published in the year 1828. It ex- 
tends to the first and second volumes only 
of the’standard English edition; the third 
and fourth were translated by Dr. William 
Smith and Dr. Leonard Schmitz.* In 
1829 Mr. Hare published, at Cambridge, 
‘¢ A Vindication of Niebuhr’s History of 
Rome from the Charges of the Quarterly 
Review.’’ 

He had previously published, in 1827, 
the first series of ‘‘ Guesses at Truth, by 
Two Brothers,’”’ a volume of miscellaneous 
thoughts and reflections, the joint produc- 
tion of himself and his brother. 

A second edition appeared in 1838, 
with additions chiefly by himself, and 
—_ from the posthumous papers of his 

rother, who was then deceased.t A third 





* Repeated editions have made this an 
excellent book. In the recently published 
Memoirs of Lady Blessington, Sir William 
Gell, in one of his letters, notices Mr. 
Hare’s translation as being somewhat de- 
fective in style and idiom, and he is then 
facetiously called, in allusion to his name, 
Julius Hirsutus (Hair=Hare). 

+ The Rev. Augustus William Hare, 
M.A. Fellow of New college, Oxford, and 
Rector of Alton Barnes, Wiltshire, died 

ll 
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edition was published in 1840. There is 
also a second series of ‘‘ Guesses at 
Truth,”’ of which the second edition, with 
large additions, is dated 1848. 

Archdeacon Hare’s professional works 
extend over a period of nearly thirty years, 
and we fear our list of them will be found 
imperfect. Besides several controversial 
pamphlets, he was the author of— 

The Children of Light: a Sermon for 


Advent. Cambridge, 1828. 8vo. 
A Funeral Sermon. Hailsham, 1835. 
8vo. 


Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge, Feb. 1839. 

The Victory of Faith, and other Ser- 
mons. Cambridge, 1840. 8vo. 

Portions of the Psalms, in English 
Verse, selected for Public Worship. 

The Better Prospects of the Church : 
a Charge. 1840. 

Sermons preached at Hurstmonceux 
Church, 1841. 8vo. Second volume,1849. 

The Unity of the Church: a Sermon 
preached before the Chichester Diocesan 
Association ; with some introductory Re- 
marks on Uniformity. 1845. 8vo. 

The Mission of the Comforter, and other 
Sermons, with Notes. 1846. Two vols. 
8vo. 

The Means of Unity: a Charge, with 
Notes, especially on the Institution of the 
Anglican Bishopric at Jerusalem, and the 
need of an Ecclesiastical Synod. 1847. 
8vo. 
A Letter to the Dean of Chichester on 
the Agitation excited by the Appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hampden to the See of Here- 
ford. 1848. 8vo. 

The Duty of the Church in Times of 
Trial: a Charge, with Notes, especially 
on the Controversy touching on the 
Management of Schools, and on the Jew- 
ish Question. 1848. 8vo. 

The true Remedy for the Evils of the 
Age: a Charge in 1849, with Notes, eSpe- 
cially on the Educational, Matrimonial, 
and Baptismal Questions. 1850. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Hon. R. Cavendish on 
the recent Judgment of the Court of 
Appeal as affecting the Doctrine of the 
Church. 1850. 8vo. 


at Rome on the 18th Feb. 1834. (See our 
vol. I. p. 664). Before his decease, as his 
brother says, he had nearly ceased from 
** guessing at truth,’’ in order to devote 
himself to the duties of his profession, and 
he had published two volumes of “Ser- 
mons to a Country Congregation,’’? which 
have passed through many editions since 
his death. (See articles on Village Preach- 
ing, in the Quarterly Review, lix. and the 
Edinburgh Review, xxii.) He was also a 
very accomplished Greek scholar, 
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A few Words on the Rejection of the 
Episcopal Bill to amend the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Appeal. 1850. 8vo. 

Education the necessity of Mankind : 
aSermon. 1851. 8vo. 

The Contest with Rome: a Charge, 
with Notes, especially in Answer to Dr. 
Newman’s recent Lectures [on the present 
— of Catholics in England]. 1852. 

vo. 

In 1848 he edited the Essays and Tales 
of John Sterling, with a Memoir of his 
Life: in two vols. 12mo. 

Seldom has there been a more original 
or profound thinker than the Archdeacon 
of Lewes. Even when taking an active 
part in the questions of the day, he ap- 
peared to regard events with the calm 
impartiality of an historian treating of 
some bygone age, or rather of a philoso- 
pher considering the policy of a foreign 
country. In the Church of England, he 
was regarded by many, and was named in 
a celebrated Review article, as the leader 
ofa party. ‘‘ The Church of England is 
not high or low, but broad,’’ said the 
Times once in a leading article, and it was 
as the leader of the Broad Church that 
Archdeacon Hare was designated in the 
Northern quarterly. This was a leader- 
ship which the Archdeacon would have 
been the first to repudiate. It was always 
his wish to belong to no party, but to 
join with all parties in the Church of 
England in every good work. Amongst 
his latest labours, however, was a hearty 
co-operation in promoting the revival of 
Convocation. In the Lower House he was 
a frequent speaker, and he was indefatigable, 
so long as health allowed, in the committees. 
The tolerant character of the biographer 
of poor Sterling must have been invaluable 
in appeasing that odium theologicum 
which many regard as inseparable from an 
assembly of the clergy. It would be 
beyond our bounds were we to attempt an 
estimate of Archdeacon Hare’s merits as a 
writer, or an analysis of his works; but 
we cannot pass over in silence those 
charges, so lofty in thought and eloquent 
in expression, which, it has been truly 
said, might well have been delivered from 
the episcopal seat. Collected, they will 
form a review of the leading events of our 
day, with special reference to the Church 
of England. 





Rev. Jonn Kitrto, D.D. 

Nov. 25. At Cannstatt, near Stutt- 
gard, in his 50th year, the Rev. John 
Kitto, D.D., the author of many valuable 
works connected with Biblical literature. 

Dr. Kitto was born at Plymouth, on the 
4th Dec. 1804. His father had been en- 
abled by the support of his elder brother, 
Gent, Maa, Vot. XLIII. 
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an engineer well known in the West of 
England, to commence life as a master 
builder at Gwennap in Cornwall, but both 
brothers were neglectful of their business, 
and the younger had become, at the time 
of Dr. Kitto’s childhood, a jobbing mason 
of precarious employment. His school 
education was very slight; but between 
his eighth and eleventh years he was 
placed for short and interrupted periods 
at four different schools, where he was 
taught nothing more than reading, writing, 
and the imperfect use of figures. As early 
as his twelfth year, he began to attend 
upon his father at his work, and whilst 
thus occupied, in Feb. 1817, he fell from 
the roof of a house in Batter Street, Ply- 
mouth, and received considerable bodily 
injury, particularly in the organ of hear- 
ing, which he had previously possessed as 
fully as any other boy, but the fall pro- 
duced such disorganization of the auditory 
nerves, as to occasion from that moment a 
total loss of that sense. The love of read- 
ing, which he had already acquired, now 
became the solace of his loneliness and 
the foundation of his attainments. A 
highly interesting account of his early 
studies is given in his book entitled ‘* The 
Lost Senses,’’ one of Mr. C. Knight’s 
Weekly Volumes, 1845, 12mo. In 1819 
his parents, being unable to maintain or 
to find suitable employment for him, 
placed him in the workhouse ; whence he 
was removed, in 1821, to become an ap- 
prentice to a shoemaker. His master was 
a coarse tyrant. The poor boy appealed 
to the magistrates. His written state- 
ment was marked by a striking propriety 
of sentiment and diction. The indentures 
were cancelled, and he returned to the 
workhouse,—to him a welcome refuge. 
He was not idle there. In 1823, his ta- 
lents and capabilities being better under- 
stood, he was enabled, by the kindness of 
two gentlemen of the neighbourhood, to 
publish a small volume of Essays and Let- 
ters, and was placed in a position less un- 
favourable to self-improvement. 

The next ten years of Dr. Kitto’s life 
appear to have been spent abroad. In at- 
tendance on Sir John M‘Neil he journeyed 
over a large part of Europe and Asia, and 
acquired that familiarity with the scenery 
and customs of the East which was after- 
wards of such signal service in the depart- 
ment of literature to which he became de- 
voted. Returning to England in 1833, he 
gained attention by a series of papers in 
The Penny Magazine, under the title of 
‘The Deaf Traveller ;’’ and, having mar- 
ried, commenced a course of literary ac- 
tivity which was continued without inter- 
ruption till within a few months of his de» 
cease. ' 

3 
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His ‘Pictorial Bible’’ was first pub- 
lished in 1836 in three vols. 8vo. ; subse- 
quently in 1847, in four vols. 4to. ; and a 
new edition is now publishing by Messrs. 
Chambers. 

His work on Palestine, published in 
1841, was divided into two octavo vo- 
lumes, the one treating of “The Bible 
History of the Holy Land,” and the other 
of its ‘‘ Physical Geography and Natural 
History.”’ It was followed by his Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical Literature, in two vo- 
lumes octavo, Edinburgh, 1843, and by 
many other historical compilations of a 
similar character. Among these were his 
Pictorial Sunday Book, 1845, fol.; The Gal- 
lery of Scripture Engravings, Historical and 
Landscape, 1846-7, 4to.; Ancient Jeru- 
salem, 1846, 12mo.; Modern Jerusalem, 
1847, 12mo.; A Pictorial Life of Our 
Saviour, 1847, 4to.; The Olive, Vine, and 
Palm, 1848, 12mo. ; Physical Geography 
of the Holy Land, 12mo. (in Knight’s 
Monthly Volume) ; The Tabernacle and its 
Furniture, 1849, 4to.; The Court of Per. 
sia, viewed in Connexion with Scriptural 
Usages, printed by the Religious Tract 
Society in 1849, 16mo. ; and The People 
of Persia, in 1850; The Bible History of 
the Holy Land, 1850 (in Knight’s Na- 
tional Library) ; Daily Bible Illustrations, 
in four vols. 8vo., Edinburgh, 1850—54 ; 
Scripture Lands, 1850 (in Bohn’s Iilus- 
trated Library); The Land of Promise, 
1851, 12mo.; The History of Palestine, 
1851, 12mo. ; Eastern Habitations, 1852, 
12mo.; Daily Bible Illustrations, 1853, 
3 vols, 

In 1848 he commenced a periodical 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Li- 
terature’®; and in 1853, another called 
“* Sunday Reading for Christian Families.’’ 
The latter has been lately completed, in 
eight small octavo volumes. 

Dr. Kitto’s exertions seem to have 
been prompted from an early age by a 
strong sense of duty,—the duty of self-im- 
provement, and of doing some service to 
the world. More palpable motives to la- 
borious diligence were presented in the 
claims of an aged mother and a rapidly 
increasing family. But his physical infir- 
mity placed him at a disadvantage ; and 
for several years before his death he was 
exposed to pecuniary difficulties, which a 
pension of £100 a year, granted in 185.-, 
upon the civil list, did not wholly remove. 
A neuralgic affection of two years’ stand- 
ing was followed, last spring, by a para- 
lytic or guasi paralytic attack. Through 
the kindly help of friends, the sufferer was 
removed in August, with his family, to 
the Continent; but the deaths, in rapid 
succession, of his youngest and his eldest 
child, neutralized the benefit which might 
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otherwise have been looked for from the 
change, and a third fit extinguished the 
feeble remains of life. 

His private character was exceedingly 
amiable, and he was much loved by those 
who had the privilege of his acquaintance. 
He was devotedly fond of flowers and gar- 
dening, and has been heard to say that the 
sight of trees was necessary to his happi- 
ness. Hence his study was always chosen 
where the majestic waving and stately 
beauty of those natural objects could meet 
his eye. 

Half the amount of his pension is con- 
tinued to his widow, for whose assistance 
a subscription is also in progress among 
his friends. She has seven surviving 
children, of whom the eldest son is seven- 
teen years of age. 





Joun Hitpyarp, Ese. 

Feb. 13. At the King’s Hotel, Lough- 
borough, in his 59th year, John Hildyard, 
esq. Recorder of Leicester, Stamford, and 
Grantham, and Judge of the Leicester- 
shire district of County Courts. 

Mr. Hildyard was the second son of the 
late Rev. William Hildyard, Rector of 
Winestead, in the East Riding of the county 
of York, and brother of Robert Charles 
Hildyard, esq., M.P. for Whitehaven. He 
was one of ten sons, nine of whom were 
members of the University of Cambridge— 
all well known, and some of them highly 
distinguished in that seat of learning. 
The subject of this notice held the hono- 
rary office of Commissary to the university 
since 1835. He was educated at Shrews- 
bury School, under Dr. Butler, and was 
for more than a twelvemonth the head 
boy of that celebrated seminary. He 
entered upon his university career at St. 
John’s college, and was immediately re- 
cognised by the university as one of the 
best scholars of his year. He graduated 
B.A. 1818 as a Senior Optime, and M.A. 
1821. 

Mr. Hildyard was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, July 10, 1821. He prac- 
tised in the Common Law Courts, and 
went the Midland circuit. He had already 
a considerable practice as a barrister at 
the Kirton quarter sessions in North Lin- 
colnshire, when he was introduced to the 
notice of the solicitors in the southern 
part of that county on being appointed 
Deputy Recorder of Stamford by the Mar- 
quess of Exeter, who held the office of 
Recorder under the old regime. On the 
enactment of municipal reform Mr. Hild- 
yard succeeded to the office of Recorder : 
he was at the same time appointed Re- 
corder of Grantham; and of Leicester in 
1835, as successor to Mr. Serjeant Goul- 
burn. He had been Judge of the County 
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Court for Leicestershire from the time of 
the Act coming into operation. 

To high intellectual endowments, with 
a mind richly cultivated by an intimate 
acquaintance with ancient and modern lite- 
rature, and a refined taste to appreciate 
their beauties, Mr. Hildyard added un- 
bounded generosity of disposition and 
unvarying warmth of friendship. While 
in the performance of his professional 
duties he carried with him to the judicial 
bench a penetrative judgment and the most 
unswerving integrity and singleness of pur- 
pose. He who compiles these few parti- 
culars looks back with melancholy regret 
over an intimacy of thirty years with affec- 
tionate remembrance of his worth. 

Mr. Hildyard arrived at the King’s 
Hotel, Loughborough, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, the 10th Feb., to be in readi- 
ness to hold the usual monthly court for 
that division on the following Monday. 
He ordered dinner, but when it was pre- 
pared was too unwell to partake of it. 
He then went to bed, which he was never 
able to leave afterwards; and, after suf- 
fering from a severe attack of bronchitis 
for three days, he died on Tuesday evening. 

In 1824 Mr. Hildyard married Jane, 
the fourth daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Lord John Townshend, of Balls Park, 
Herts, who survives to lament the loss of 
a most kind and affectionate husband. 
They had no children. His remains were 
interred on Ash Wednesday, in the Towns- 
hend vault, in All Saints Church, Hert- 
ford, attended by members of both families. 





Wirniam Davis, Ese. 

Nov. 19. Aged 88, William Davis, 
esq. of Leytonstone, Essex, and Wellclose, 
Gloucestershire,} a magistrate for the for- 
mer county. 

Mr. Davis was a warm friend and pro- 
moter of education, and took an active 
part in the establishment of the National 
system. Having, in the year 1805, become 
acquainted with Dr. Andrew Bell, he was 
so convinced of the value of the plan of 
mutual instruction, that, being a trustee 
of the Whitechapel Foundation School, he 
recommended that it should be tested 
there. Having satisfied himself of its great 
advantages, during a year’s experiment, he 
resolved to carry it out on a more extended 
scale, and in the year 1807 founded a free 
school at Gower’s Walk, Whitechapel, 
“for training up children in the principles 
of the Christian religion, and in habits of 
useful industry.’ The success of this in- 
stitution fully answered his just expecta- 
tions. The combination of industry with 
general instruction was accomplished by 
the introduction of printing—an interest- 
ing employment, which, by allowing the 
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boys to participate in the profits of the 
work, operates as a stimulus, and is a 
means of retaining the more intelligent till 
the age of fourteen, when they are fitted 
to start in life with habits of diligence and 
“useful industry.’’ This establishment 
still flourishes, conducted on the same 
principles, with Dr. Bell’s original plan 
rigidly adhered to, and will challenge com- 
parison with any national school in the 
country. Unlike others, who at their 
death only have bequeathed funds for 
charitable purposes, it has been the pri- 
vilege of the late benevolent founder to 
see and rejoice in the fruit of seed he had 
sown nearly fifty years before, by witness- 
ing the well-being in life of numerous 
pupils arrived at mature age, who testified, 
by their conduct and condition, the sound- 
ness of the principles wherein they were 
nurtured. Not content with the limited 
sphere of his own school, Mr. Davis la- 
boured, in conjunction with Dr. Bell, to 
impress on the heads of the Church the 
necessity of a comprehensive scheme to 
diffuse Christian instruction throughout 
the kingdom. The result of this move- 
ment was the constitution of the National 
Society, and the writer of this notice well 
remembers Dr. Shute Barrington, then 
Bishop of Durham, and other bishops, 
coming to Gower’s Walk, and viewing, 
with deep interest, the operations of that 
school, which was to form the model for 
the schools of that excellent Society, the 
beneficent influence of which has since 
penetrated into every large parish in the 
land. Mr. Davis also took an active part 
in the formation of the Society for the 
Building and Enlargement of Churches 
and Chapels. In this work he was a fel- 
low-labourer with his esteemed friend and 
neighbour Mr. William Cotton. In this 
and other charities, these two good men 
were engaged together upwards of forty 
years, and thus grew up and became ce- 
mented between them a friendship, hal- 
lowed by the pursuit of the most noble 
object—the benefit, both temporal and 
eternal, of their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Davis became a resident in the 
county of Essex in the year 1802. Among 
the volunteer corps then raised, the 
‘¢ Loyal Leyton Volunteers,’’? commanded 
by Captain Davis, attained a high state of 
discipline and efficiency. The inhabitants 
of the parish, at the dissolution of the 
corps in 1813, presented him with a piece 
of plate of the value of 100 guineas, in tes- 
timony of his services as Captain Com- 
mandant. From the year 1820 to within 
two months of his decease, he performed 
with activity and sound judgment the one- 
rous duties of magistrate in his district, 
the most populous division of the county. 
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G. B. Tynpate, Esa. 

Feb. 13. At his residence, Westfield 
Lodge, Hayling, Havant, in his 83d year, 
George Booth Tyndale, F.S.A. and a Cot- 
tonian Trustee of the British Museum ; 
and on the 16th, three days afterwards, at 
the same place, and after a union of nearly 
59 years, Margaretta-Catherine, his widow, 
aged 78. She was second daughter of the 
late Thomas Rundell, M.D. of Bath, by 
his wife, Maria-Statira, only child and 
heiress of Abel Johnston Kettelby, of 
Stepple Hall, Salop, barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Tyndale was the senior representa- 
tive of an ancient family of this name, 
which had its residence, during the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James, and Charles the 
First, at Eastwood Park, Gloucestershire, 
and subsequently at Bathford, Somerset- 
shire. His father, the late George Booth 
Tyndale of Bathford, was nephew and 
heir-at-law of Nathaniel Booth, fourth and 
last Lord Delamer of Dunham Massey. 
His mother was Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Martin Annesley, D.D. 
Prebendary of Sarum, Vicar of Buckle- 
bury, and Rector of Frilsham, Berks, who 
was descended from Francis Annesley, 
first Baron Mountnorris and Viscount 
Valentia, in the reign of James the First, 
by his second wife, Jane, daughter of Sir 
John Stanhope. Dr. Annesley’s wife was 
Mary, daughter and co-heir of William 
Hanbury of Little Marcle, co. Hereford, 
by Frances, only sister and heir-at-law of 
Sir John Cotton, Bart. on which last 
named lady, and the issue male of her four 
daughters in succession, was vested the 
privilege of appointing the Cottonian 
family trustees of the British Museum, 
by Act of Parliament, 26 Geo. II. 1752. 

Mr. Tyndale was appointed in 1819 a 
Cottonian trustee of the British Museum 
by his brother-in-law, the late Rev. Arthur 
Annesley, M.A. Rector of Clifford-Cham- 
bers, in whom that privilege vested, and of 
whom a memoir appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for June, 1845. Mr. 
Tyndale zealously discharged the duties of 
a trustee of the British Museum for many 
years ; and the thanks of his co-trustees 
were voted to him for his exertions in the 
cause decided in Chancery between them 
and the Duke of Bedford. In 1843 he 
printed in a handsome form, and at very 
considerable expense, the pedigree of his 
descent from the Annesleys and Cottons, 
which had been prepared with extraordi- 
nary care aud research hy his son-in-law, 
Mr. Greenfield. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1822. 

Mr. Tyndale was married in July 1796, 
and had issue one son and three daughters, 
viz. John William Warre Tyndale, M.A. 
of Christ Church, Oxford, barrister-at-law 
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of Lincoln’s-inn, who married in 1845 
Helen, only daughter of the late Sir Edward 
Synge, Bart. and has issue a daughter, 
Helen Margaret Tyndale: Eliza Caroline 
Tyndale, married in 1825 the Rev. William 
Hutton Wilkinson, M.A. of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, third son of the late 
Thomas Wilkinson, esq. of Walsham-le- 
Willows, Suffolk, by whom, who died at 
Kissengen, in Bavaria, in 1847, she has 
issue five daughters: Caroline Augusta 
Tyndale, married in 1822 to the Rev. 
Thomas Hyde Ripley, M.A. of King’s 
college, Cambridge, Vicar of Wootton 
Bassett, and Rector of Tockenham, Wilts, 
and died in 1847, leaving issue five sons 
and five daughtets ; Octavia Vere Booth 
Tyndale, married in 1836 Benjamin Wyatt 
Greenfield, M.A. of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge, barrister-at-law of the 
Inner Temple, and has issue one son and 
four daughters. 


Miss Mirrorp. 

Jan. 10. At Swallowfield Cottage, near 
Reading, aged 68, Miss Mary Russell 
Mitford, the author of “ Our Village.’’ 

Miss Mitford was born at Alresford, in 
Hampshire, on the 16th Dec. 1786. She 
was the only child of a physician, who 
died a few years ago, and her mother 
was the only daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Russell, of Ashe, in Hampshire, a man of 
scholarship and letters. Her father, as 
her own ‘ Reminiscences’’ have told us, 
was a sanguine, cheerful, and speculative 
man, who tried physic, played at whist, 
spent every one’s money, and something 
more (including a 20,000/. prize won in a 
lottery), and made every living crea- 
ture about him love him, lend to him, 
and forgive him. To this love and to his 
extravagance his daughter’s life was sacri- 
ficed. 

Miss Mitford’s education, from ten to 
fifteen, was received at the school of 
Madame ——, in Hans-place, Chelsea. 

“ At this school,’’ says she, in the intro- 
duction to her Dramatic Works, (well 
known afterwards as the residence of poor 
Miss Landon,) ‘‘there chanced to be an 
old pupil of the establishment, who hav- 
ing lived, as the phrase goes, in several 
families of distinction, was at that time 
disengaged, and in search of a situation as 
a governess. This lady was not only her- 
self a poetess (I have two volumes of verse 
of her writing), but she had a knack of 
making poetesses of her pupils. She had 
already educated Lady Caroline Ponsonby 
(the Lady Caroline Lamb of Glenalven 
celebrity), and was afterwards destined to 
give her first instruction to L. E. L., and 
her last to Mrs. Fanny Kemble. She 
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was, however, a clever woman, and my 
father eagerly engaged her to act by me 
as a sort of private tutor, or governess 
out of school hours. At the time when 
I was placed under her care, her whole 
heart was in the drama, especially as 
personified by John Kemble; and I am 
persuaded that she thought she could in 
no way so well perform her duty as in 
taking me to Drury Lane whenever his 
name was in the bills.’? The results of 
this training are graphically told by Miss 
Mitford in the introductory preface to her 
dramas. No other influence seems to have 
proved so powerful on her subsequent 
literary career, except, perhaps, her eager 
perusal of the dramatic works of Voltaire 
and Moliére, and her recollection of the 
dramatic exhibitions at Reading School, 
under the famous Dr. Valpy, of which she 
was always a spectator. 

Of her first appearance as an author she 
thus pleasantly speaks in the same auto- 
biographical memoir. ‘‘In my very early 
girlhood I had followed my destiny, as a 
pupil of Miss Rowden, by committing the 
sin of rhyming. No less than three octavo 
volumes had I perpetrated in two years. 
They had all the faults incident to a young 
lady’s verses, and one of them had been 
deservedly castigated by the ‘ Quarterly.’”’ 
“ Mr. Gifford,’’ she adds, ‘‘ afterwards made 
amends for the severity of his strictures 
on the young girl’s book, by giving a very 
favourable and friendly notice of the first 
series of ‘ Our Village.’ ’? The volumes in 
question all appeared in 1806; one was 
filled with miscellaneous verses, and the 
others with two poetic narratives, in the 
style of Scott,—‘‘ Christina, the Maid of the 
South Seas,’’ founded upon the story of the 
‘¢ Mutiny ofthe Bounty’’; and ‘‘ Blanche,’ 
a Spanish story. Another of her early 
productions was “ Watlington Hill; a 
Poem,”’ printed in 1812, by A. J. Valpy, 
12mo. It is dedicated to James Webb, 
esq. and William Hayward, esq. having 
been “ written chiefly for their amuse- 
ment,’’? and commemorates the coursing 
performed at that locality by the “ cele- 
brated greyhounds belonging to Messrs. 
Newell, Hayward, Webb, Hunt, and Mit- 
ford.” For her favourite greyhounds Miss 
Mitford retained her partiality, and she is 
drawn with them in some of her portraits. 

Her passion as an authoress was dra- 
matic composition, and her principal works 
which made their way to the public stage 
were “ Julian,’”’ 1823 ; ‘‘ Foscari,’’ 1826; 
‘¢ Rienzi,’’ 1828; and “Charles the First.” 
She has related with great frankness 
many interesting details connected with 
their production. ‘‘ Rienzi’’ had a tem- 
porary success ; and, among other critics 
of mark, we are told that ‘‘ Maria Edge- 
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worth, Joanna Baillie, and Felicia Hemans 
vied in the cordiality of their praises.’’ 
The author of ‘‘ Ion"’ also cheered her by 
his advice and sympathy; through his 
suggestion it was that she wrote her next 
best play, ‘‘ Foscari.”’ “ Julian’ ‘‘ was 
suggested by the first scene of the ‘ Orestes’ 
of Euripides, which happened to be 
given that year at the Reading School.’’ 
About this time she wrote also an opera, 
called ‘‘ Sadak and Kalasrade,’’ the 
music of which was composed by Mr. 
Packer: it was produced at the Lyceum, 
but did not prove successful. Her ‘*Charles 
the First ’’ was suppressed by George Col- 
man, the licenser, as of dangerous prin- 
ciples, though the spirit of the piece was 
ultra-loyal, and, as the author herself said, 
‘‘in taking the very best moment of 
Charles’s life, and the very worst of Crom- 
well’s, she had, in point of fact, done con- 
siderable injustice to the greatest man of 
his age.”” It was at length produced at 
the Coburg Theatre.* 

To the magazines, the annuals, and 
other periodicals, Miss Mitford’s contri- 
butions were numerous, At length, in 
the sketches of ‘‘ Our Village,’’ she hit 
upon the vein most profitable in its direct 
advantages, and most favourable for her 
literary reputation. It is mentioned as an 
instance of lack of editorial discernment, 
that these papers were originally offered to 
Thomas Campbell for the New Monthly 
Magazine, and rejected by him as unsuit- 
able. The Lady’s Magazine had the 
honour of first bringing these charming 
papers before the public, about the year 
1819. The general verdict of popular 
taste has appraved of ‘‘ Our Village,’’ as 
presenting true sketches of English rural 
life, while a warm and cheerful tone of 
kindliness and domesticity pervades the 
work. Those who look for romance and 
excitement in what they read, have little 
patience for scenes so quietand homely ; but 
there will always be a goodly number of 
sympathizing admirers of Mary Russell 
Mitford's stories. Happy both for herself 
and for her readers was it, when, in the 
words of her own affecting narrative, ‘‘ the 
pressing necessity of earning money, and 





* Two innovations began with Miss 
Mitford’s tragedies. When “‘ Foscari’”’ was 
produced, the Epilogue arrived too late, 
and Mr. Fawcett, the stage manager, 
proposed its omission. ‘ It was,’’ he said, 
* simply anadded danger ; could do nogood 
in failure, and stopped the applause in 
success. So we discarded the Epilogue 
altogether ; and afterwards, when bringing 
out ‘ Rienzi,’ we also dropped the Pro- 
logue ; in both cases, I believe, for the 
firat time.”’ 
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the uncertainties and delays of the drama 
at moments when disappointment or delay 
weighed upon me like a sin, made it a 
duty to turn away from the lofty steep 
of Tragic Poetry to the every-day path of 
Village Stories.’’ 

Four other volumes of sketches were 
added, the fifth and last in 1832. For 
her work entitled “Belford Regis ; or, 
Sketches of a Country Town,” the neigh- 
bouring town of Reading suggested the 
materials. It is included in the series of 
** Standard Novels.”” In Mrs. John- 
stone’s ‘ Edinburgh Tales,”’ 1845, are 
four by Miss Mitford: ‘‘ The Freshwater 
Fisherman ;’’ ‘‘ Country-Town Life ;’’ 
“¢ Christmas Amusements, Stories and 
Characters ;’’ ‘* and Old Master Green.” 

She afterwards published a volume of 
** Country Stories’ (included in ‘‘ The 
Parlour Library,’’ vol. 39, 1847) ; one of 
‘* Dramatic Scenes,” and edited three 
volumes of ‘‘ Stories of American Life by 
American Authors ;” and also four of the 
annual volumes of Finden’s Tableaux. 

In 1852 Miss Mitford produced her 
“ Recollections of a Literary Life; or, 
Books, Places, and People,’ in three 
volumes, 12mo. This was not a personal 
narrative, but ‘‘an attempt to make 
others relish a few favourite authors as 
heartily as I have relished them myself.’’ 
However, the anecdotes and reflections 
which form the bulk of the book, while 
rendering it delightful reading, furnish the 
best illustrations of the writer’s taste and 
character. 

A new edition of “ Our Village” appeared 
in the same year, and in 1854 her Dra- 
matic Works were collected in two volumes 
12mo. The first volume contains the four 
tragedies we have already named. In the 
second are, “ Sadak and Kalasrade,’”’ in two 
acts ; “ Mer de Castro,” in five acts ; “Gas- 
tron de Blondeville,’’ in three acts ; *‘ Otto 
of Wittelsbach,’’ in five acts ; and eleven 
shorter pieces, entitled “‘ Dramatic Scenes.” 
These had been previously published in 
the London Magazine and in various 
annuals. Her last work was “ Atherton, 
and other Tales,’’ 1854, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Very pleasant is the picture of the 
peaceful evening of her life in her cot- 
tage home in Berkshire, as given in her 
own pages, and in those of kindred hearts 
who have visited her. In some recent 
American records of travel, there are 
gratifying notices of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford in her old days. Declining health, 
and an accident about three years ago 
from her pony-chaise being overturned, 
have required greater seclusion of late ; 
but the active and genial disposition of 
her mind remained, and she has passed 
away amidst regrets which surviving 
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writers may well be ambitious of equally 
meriting. 

Miss Mitford’s Portrait by Haydon is 
prefixed to her Dramatic Works, 1854. 


Joun Minter Moraay, Esa. 

Dec. 26. In Stratton Street, Piccadilly, 
of paralysis, aged 72, John Minter Mor- 
gan, esq. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
John Morgan, esq. a wholesale stationer, 
of Ludgate Hill, and a member of the 
Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, who died at Clayton, Suffolk, in his 
66th year, on the Ist March, 1807. 

Inheriting an ample fortune, Mr. John 
Minter Morgan devoted himself to the 
prosecution of various schemes of philan- 
thropy, which he endeavoured to promote 
by his pen as much as by his purse. His 
projects were akin to those of Mr. Owen 
of Lanark, with this important difference, 
that they were professedly based upon 
Christianity. His first effort was a pam- 
phlet, published in 1819, entitled ‘‘ Re- 
marks on the Practicability of Mr. Owen’s 
Plan to improve the Condition of the Lower 
Classes.’’ This “ attempt to show the har- 
mony of a better arrangement of society 
with Christian principles’? was dedicated 
to Mr. Wilberforce, but failed to obtain 
more than a simple acknowledgment from 
that eminent Christian patriot. 

Mr. Morgan’s next work, we believe, 
was one in which his views on the subject 
of education were conveyed in the form of 
a story, entitled ‘‘ The Revolt of the Bees.” 
This was first published about 1820, and a 
fourth edition in ‘‘ The Phoenix Library,’’ 
in 1850. 

About the same time, or soon after, he 
published “The Reproof of Brutus, a 
Poem ;’” and a book entitled ‘*‘ Hampden 
in the Nineteenth Century.” At a later 
period he added, as a supplement to the 
latter work, “ Colloquies on Religion and 
Religious Education.’’ 

In 1830 we find him delivering a lecture 
at the London Mechanics’ Institution, in 
defence of the Sunday Morning Lectures 
then held in that establishment. This 
was printed together with a “ Letter to 
the Bishop of London,’’ suggested by that 
prelate’s “ Letter to the Inhabitants of 
London and Westminster on the Profana- 
tion of the Sabbath.’’ 1830. 8vo. 

In 1833 Mr. Morgan published an ‘‘Ad- 
dress to the Proprietors of the University 
of London,” (8vo. pp. 35) dated from 
Hanwell, April 3, 1833; and in 1838 “A 
Brief Account of the Stockport Sunday- 
school, with Thoughts on the Extension 
and Improvement of Sunday-schools in 
general, and more especially in the rural 
districts.” 
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In July, 1842, he presented petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament, praying for an 
investigation of his plan for an experi- 
mental establishment, to be denominated 
“The Church of England Agricultural 
Self-supporting Institution,’’ which during 
the following year he made known at pub- 
lic meetings held in many of the largest 
towns in the country. It was further pro- 
mulgated in a book entitled “ The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth,” which he printed in 
various forms, the handsomest_ edition 
being in imperial quarto, both in French 
and English, with illustrative plates. This 
was done whilst he was resident at Paris 
in 1845; during which year he also wrote 
** Letters to a Clergyman, on Institutions 
for ameliorating the Condition of the 
People, chiefly from Paris, in the autumn 
of 1845, with an Account of Mettray and 
Petit Bourg.’’ 1846. 12mo. Third edi- 
tion, 1850. 

In the years 1846 and 1847 he made a 
tour through Switzerland and Italy, during 
which he wrote another volume of ‘‘ Let- 
ters to a Clergyman:’’ second edition 
1851. 12mo. 


In 1849 he published “‘ A Letter to Lord 
Ashley, on Elevation and Employment of 
the People.”’ 

In aid of his benevolent schemes Mr. 
Morgan was further at the expense of re- 


producing the works of some other au- 
thors. He printed ‘‘ Pestalozzi’s Letters 
on Early Education, with a Memoir of the 
Author;’’ “‘ Hannah More’s Essay on St. 
Paul,’’ in two volumes; and a volume of 
** Extracts for Schools and Families, in aid 
of Moral and Religious Training.” It is 
believed that he also edited, in 1849 (in 
folio), a translation of the essay entitled 
‘‘ Extinction du Paupérisme,” written 
by the present Emperor of the French. 
In 1850 Mr. Morgan reprinted his 
own and some other works, ‘‘ bearing 
on the Renovation and Progress of Society 
in Religion, Morality, and Science,” in a 
12mo series of books, - designated ‘‘ The 
Phoenix Library,’’ forming altogether thir- 
teen volumes. The remaining copies of 
these books, together with Mr. Morgan’s 
library, were sold by Mr. Hodgson, in 
Fleet Street, on the lst of February last. 
Mr. Morgan had latterly brought some 
of his philanthropic propositions into prac- 
tice in an institution established near his 
own residence on Ham Common, and called 
the National Orphan Home. This was 
founded in 1849, and now contains above 
fifty orphan girls, chiefly left by the cholera 
last year and in 1849. He has bequeathed 
to it £500. The St. Bride and Bow Street 
schools, the Blind and Deaf and Dumb 
Asylums, and National School Society, 
are also mentioned in his will, Nor did 
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he forget his favourite spot, Bramford, in 
Suffolk, to the church of which parish he 
has presented his fine organ, as well as 
money to the schools. 

Mr. Morgan was a man of quiet, unas- 
suming demeanour ; and in his later years 
his piety was as little questioned as his 
benevolence. His body was interred at 
the church on Ham Common on the 3rd of 
January, when, in accordance with his ex- 
pressed wishes, the Rev. Joseph Brown 
officiated, 


CuHar.es Roger Dop, Esa. 

Feb. 21. At 5, Foxley Road, North 
Brixton, Charles Roger Dod, esq., of 
Drumlease, co. Leitrim. 

Mr. Dod was the only son of the Rev. 
Roger Dod, who was Vicar of Drumlease, 
by his second wife Margaret, sister of 
Robert Phipps, esq. LL.D. Senior Fellow 
of Trinity college, Dublin; and he re- 
presented the only remainingjunior branch 
of the family of Dod, of Cloverley, the 
head of which is the present M.P. for 
North Shropshire. He was born on the 
8th of May, 1793, and, inheriting a small 
patrimony at Drumlease, of which actual 
possession was only acquired after a 
Chancery suit, Mr. Dod turned his early 
attention to the bar as a profession, and 
with that view entered at King’s-inns, 
Dublin, on the 30th of July, 1816. But 
the rewards of journalism detached him 
from legal studies, and before long he de- 
voted to literature an undivided attention. 
After having been part proprietor and 
editor of a provincial journal, he eventu- 
ally settled in London, where for 37 years 
his pen has been unceasingly employed ; 
for a considerable portion of that period— 
viz. 23 years—the Times newspaper has 
had the benefit of his services. To the 
members of both Houses of Parliament he 
is best known in the position which he 
last occupied before his fatal illness deve- 
loped itself. Under his guidance the de- 
bates in Parliament were presented for 
public perusal in the shape which the exi- 
gencies of a newspaper require ; and, as 
manager or superintendent of the corps of 
gentlemen who report these debates, he 
had a delicate and anxious duty to perform 
towards them, towards the public, and 
towards speakers in Parliament. He con- 
ducted his intercourse with the members 
of both Houses, and with those over whom 
he was placed in authority, like a man 
who knew the rectitude of his own motives, 
and feared no misconstruction, while at the 
same time he never forgot the feelings of 
those whom he had to guide or occasionally 
to reprove. 

He had long previously secured the wil- 
ling attention of the public by merits of a 
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different and a superior class. For very 
many years, and until disabled by illness, 
his pen had contributed to the columns of 
the Times almost all the memoirs of dis- 
tinguished persons who have died within 
the period. To sharp powers of observing 
character, and long opportunities of study- 
ing politics and public men, he added 
talents for literary composition which can 
only be estimated by those who know how 
rapidly these memoirs were produced. 
Many were composed within three hours 
of the evening before they were published, 
some at much later hours of the night, and 
under the most adverse circumstances of 
health and bodily fatigue ; the life of Lord 
George Bentinck was written in a railway 
carriage between Ramsgate and London, 
whence Mr. Dod was summoned by tele- 
graph on the death becoming known, and 
it received the addition of only a few dates 
before it was printed in the Times, 
and sent to every quarter of the globe. 
Similar circumstances attended other me- 
moirs. Rarely was it necessary to allow 
public curiosity to flag before all that a 
statesman had done to earn fame and 
honours was pictured to the world. 

In another capacity many thousands of 
the public know Mr. Dod’s name, on the 
title-pages of the Parliamentary Com- 


panion and the Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, which publications wholly owe 


their origin to him. For many years, 
however, his increasing duties in con- 
nexion with the Times prevented his 
actual execution of any portion of their 
contents. They have for more than four- 
teen years been in the hands of his son, 
with whom of course they still remain. 
The former publication dates from the 
winter of 1831, and included the first 
Reformed Parliament; since which period 
it has been revised and continued annually, 
with separate new editions for every new 
Parliament, and for great ministerial 
changes. The latter publication dates 
from the winter of 1839, and its revision 
is annual only. In both cases the revi- 
sion is evidently real throughout, and the 
type has been “standing’’ since the first 
day—such numbers only being printed as 
the year requires—at the close of which 
extensive and integral changes are made. 
The amount of peculiarity in the design 
and arrangement of both works, as well as 
the persevering diligence of their execu- 
tion, soon secured for them a large sale, 
though we understand the expenses of 
their maintenance are very considerable. 
But they have both been managed without 
correcting sheets, addenda, false title 
pages, or any other of the tricks of trade 
which tempt the owners of annual publi- 
— and the public has well appre- 
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ciated the rigid honesty of this system. It 
is satisfactory, therefore, to find that they 
remain in the same strong hands which 
have conducted them for so many years. 

To the labours of Mr. Dod, in conjunc- 
tion with his son, we also owe another 
publication, called the “ Manual of Dig- 
nities, Privilege, and Precedence,’’ which 
acquired considerable reputation in 1841, 
with the best judges of such matters, and 
it is now out of print. He was also author 
of one or two minor productions which 
were not continued, such as the “‘ Annual 
Biography and Obituary for 1842,’ in 
12mo, &c., and he contributed a few 
articles to magazines and reviews. 

In closing this.brief account of one who, 
in various ways, has been a faithful servant 
of the public, we cannot omit to record 
that in every private relation of life he was 
an example to all around him. He passed 
a life crowded with domestic virtues, and 
leaves a name of unspotted integrity. 

He married, 24th October, 1814, Jane- 
Eliza, the eldest daughter of the late John 
Baldwin, esq. of Cork, and cousin of the 
Hon. Robert Baldwin, C.B., late Attorney- 
General of Upper Canada. By her he 
leaves surviving issue one daughter, Mar- 
garet, and oneson, Robert Phipps Dod, an 
Associate of King’s College, London, and 
a Lieutenant in the Shropshire Militia. 


Tuomas Winpus, Esa. F.S.A. 

Dec. 13. At his residence, the Gothic 
Hall, Stamford Hill, aged 76, Thomas 
Windus, esq. F.S.A. 

This gentleman was of a respectable 
family, which for a long period conducted 
the business of coach-builders in Bishops- 
gate-street, and at the time when many 
opulent families of merchants and others 
continued to reside in the city of London, 
enjoyed a large and profitable connection. 
From this business, which had gradually 
decayed from the attractions of ‘* the 
West End,” and had latterly been almost 
wholly withdrawn by the influence of the 
railroads, which have made a town car- 
riage almost useless to a city man, Mr. 
Windus retired about twenty years ago. 

His father, Mr. Arthur Windus, was 
for forty years a Common Councilman for 
the ward of Bishopsgate- Without, and he 
was himself also for some time a member 
of the Corporation in the same capacity. 

Mr. Benjamin Windus, a nephew of the 
deceased, is well known for his valuable 
collection of the works of Turner and 
Stothard, at his house at Tottenham, and 
for the liberality with which it is opened 
to the public. 

Mr. Thomas Windus had also from 
his early years a strong partiality for 
works of art and verti, his attention being 
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principally directed to gem-engraving. 
He indulged himself in the formation of a 
collection, for which he erected a museum 
at his private residence, “the Gothic 
Hall,’? on Stamford Hill; some account 
of the contents of which will be handed 
down to posterity by Mr. Robinson’s 
History, of Hackney, 8vo. 1842, pp. 151 
—153, as well as by the catalogue of its 
recent sale by Christie and Manson. 

Mr. Windus was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1819; and he 
frequently exhibited some of his curiosities 
at its meetings, at which also he had gene- 
rally some remarks to offer upon such 
works of art as were submitted to the in- 
spection of the members. He was for 
several years a member of the Novioma- 
gian Society of Antiquaries, in which he 
filled the office of ‘* Seneschal.”’ 

The designs exhibited on the Portland 
Vase having especially interested his curi- 
osity, he devoted much time and labour to 
their investigation. In March 1841 he 
made a communication on this subject to 
the Society of Antiquaries, which was read 
before them, and then withdrawn by him- 
self for further consideration. He finally 
published it in 1845, in quarto, under 
the title of “ A New Elucidation of the Sub- 
jects of the celebrated Portland Vase, for- 
merly called the Barberini, and the Sarco- 
phagus in which it was discovered.’’ In 
a uniform size, Mr. Windus reprinted, with 
notes, the description of the Portland Vase, 
by Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
originally published in 1790. Mr. Win- 
dus’s theory in explanation of the designs 
upon the vase was, that they referred to 
the physician Galen; and he also con- 
nected with the same personage the bas- 
reliefs upon the sarcophagus in which the 
vase was found. Of the sarcophagus, 
which is supposed to have been that of 
the Emperor Alexander Severus and his 
wife Julia Mammea, and which is still 
preserved in the Capitolian Museum at 
Rome, Mr. Windus procured, at consi- 
derable expense, a complete plaster cast, 
which he presented to the British Museum. 

In early life Mr. Windus was an active 
member of the City Light Horse Volun- 
teers ; and his whole-length portrait, in 
military attire, excellently painted by 
Sayer, is in the possession of his family. 

He married early in life, and had 
twelve children. He lost his eldest son 
some years ago; a second, Mr. Ansley 
Windus is a solicitor in London; his 
third son, Eric, carried on the business 
after his father retired, but for a short 
time only; Alfred, the youngest child, 
went out to India in 1844, and is now 
a Lieutenant of the Indian navy. He 
was actively employed in the last Burmese 
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war, and brought home with, him a consi- 
derable collection of Indian curiosities. 
Mr. Windus has also left three daughters. 
Having in early life passed much time at 
Hadley, near Barnet, with his uncle Peter 
Moore, esq. sometime M.P. for Tewkes- 
bury and Coventry, Mr. Windus, from at- 
tachment to that place, desired to be buried 
there, and his wishes were complied with. 

Mr. Windus’s collection of works of art 
and antiquity was sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson, on the 27th Feb. and two 
following days. It consisted of intaglie, 
camei, carvings, ivories, Limoges enamels, 
bronzes, chasings, crystals, agates, &c., 
missals, coins, medals, Etruscan pottery, 
and miscellaneous antiquities ; books, 
drawings, and pictures. The most re- 
markable articles were : 

A Greek cameo head of Aspasia, as 
Minerva, in a helmet ornamented with 
masks of Pericles, Socrates, Alcibiades, 
and Mercury, cut on an onyx of four 
strata, sold for 122. 

A boar’s head carved in box-wood, said 
to have been found in a mound at White- 
chapel formed from the rubbish of the 
Great Fire. At the back is pricked 
“wm, BROKE. 1566.” 

Though neither the style of this inscrip- 
tion, nor that of the carving itself, bears 
out its claim to be a ‘‘ Shaksperian 
relic,” it has been engraved in Knight’s 
Pictorial Shakspeare, and was now sold 
for 25/7. 4s. as we understood, to Mr. 
Halliwell, the editor of the folio Shak- 
spere at present in progress. (Lot 377 
was a seal of the same manufacture, en- 
graved with the royal arms, and the outer 
case inscribed” ‘‘ William Broke, Boar’s 
Head Taverne, Eastchepe, 1566.’’) 

An ivory diptych, of the 14th century, 
with six subjects from the life of Christ, 
371. 15s. 6d. 

An ivory tankard,* carved with a combat 
of marine deities and Neptune in his car ; 
the arms of Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, on the bottom, 392. 18s. 

An oval casket,* in ivory, with a frieze 
of tritons and sea-nymphs, presented to 
Lord Hawke, on his victory, 1759, 277. 

A tankard and cover, of silver gilt, inlaid 
with slabs of ivory, carved with the his- 
tory of Galatea, cupids on dolphins, and 
on the lid the harvest of cupids, one of 
the finest works of Fiamingo, 112i. 

An oval slab of rock-crystal, engraved 
with the Crucifixion (and further noticed 
in our report of the Society of Antiquaries), 
217. Bought by the British Museum. 

Bust of Augustus * in opal, attributed to 





* These three articles will be found re- 
presented in the Illustrated London News 
of Feb. 24, p. or . 
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Dioscorides, from the Jennings’ collec- 
tion: bought in at 136/. 10s. 

Breviarium Romanum, a vellum MS. 
circ. 1480, from the library of the Cardinal 
of York, and said to have belonged to 
Mary Queen of Seots, 17/. 6s. 6d. 

Missale Romanum, said to have been 
written in Wales, about 1265: from the 
collections of Sir Joseph Jekyll and James 
West, M.P. 427. 

The Blandford Missal, formerly in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s library at White 
Knights, 417. 9s. 6d. 

A large thumb-ring, of brass gilt, chased 
with the arms of Pope Pius II. of the 
Piccolomini family : engraved in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for June, 1848, 3/. 16s. 

The most remarkable picture was a 
triptych, by Albert Durer: in the centre 
Christ, surrounded by the apostles and 
angels ; on the wings the Israelites danc- 
ing round the Golden Calf, and the Last 
Judgment; on the front of the doors, en 
gresaille, the Annunciation, 35/. 

The produce of the three days’ sale was 
1,3372. 


Mr. WittraAM HERSEE. 

Aug.6,1854. At Warwick, aged 68, Mr. 
William Hersee, for more than twenty 
years editor of the Warwick Advertiser. 

Mr. Hersee was a native of Coldwal- 
tham, in Sussex. 

He made his first literary essay in a vo- 
lume of ‘‘ Poems, Rural and Domestic,’’ 
printed at Chichester in the year 1810; 
in the preface to which he describes him- 
felf as ‘‘a youth born ina humble cottage, 
and bred at the plough, unblest by the 
smiles of fortune, debarred from every ad- 
vantage of education, and instructed only 
by the village matron.’’ This book was 
published by subscription, and dedicated 
to Mrs. Huskisson. Mr. Hayley, of Feip- 
ham, then celebrated as a poet, and the 
author of the Life of Cowper, patronized 
the young aspirant, and employed him as 
his amanuensis. 

In 1812, Mr. Hersee printed, also at 
Chichester, ‘‘ The Fall of Badajoz, and 
other Poems.’’ In 1813 ‘‘ The Battle 
of Vittoria, a Poem,’’ was published at 
London by Hersee and Cooper, Bunhill- 
row, at which place he was then esta- 
blished as a bookseller. He subsequently 
produced “ The Tomb of Love, and other 
Poems, London, 1822,’’ and “ Triumph 
of Benevolence, a Poem.”’ 

In 1809 he obtained, through the in- 
terest of Mr. Huskisson, the appointment 
of accountant in the Inland Revenue Of- 
fice in London, from which he retired 
with an annuity in 1826. During his 
official service he compiled a useful vo- 
lume containing the ‘‘ Spirit of the Ge- 
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neral Letters and Orders issued by the 
Board of Excise from 1700 to 1827 in- 
clusive,’? which was published in 1829, 
8vo. He also published two other books 
of the same class, one a ‘‘ Guide to Inn- 
holders,’ and the other ‘‘The Excise 
Traders’ Guide.’’ 

In 1831 Mr. Hersee became editor of 
the Warwick Advertiser, which he con- 
ducted with great assiduity and regularity, 
until March, 1852, when he was obliged 
to resign the employment, from ill health. 
He continued, from time to time, to pub- 
lish, in that journal, the occasional effa- 
sions of his muse. His political writings 
were consistent and conscientious,—his 
language of that temperate character which 
subdues the virulence of party feeling. 
His great aim, both in public and private 
life, was to promote peace and good-will 
among mankind. We lave reason to be- 
lieve he lived and died sincerely esteemed 
and respected. 

Mr. Hersee had been an occasional cor- 
respondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and we may particularly refer to some ar- 
ticles on Holmesdale, in Surrey, which ap- 
peared in our volume for 1827, part. ii. 
pp. 293, 412, 483. 

He married, in 1806, Miss Mary Nye, 
of East Horsley, who is left his widow. 
He has also left two sons, one married, 
and three unmarried daughters. 


Mr. Copier V. Fie.pine. 

March 3. At Worthing, in his 68th 
year, Mr. Copley Vandyke Fielding, Pre- 
sident of the Old Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, 

Mr. Copley Fielding was one of a 
family of which several members were 
devoted to cognate pursuits. His brother, 
Captain Fielding, was originally a stu- 
dent of the fine arts, but abandoned them 
for the profession of the bar ; from which, 
however, after his marriage, he also re- 
tired. Another brother, Thales Fielding, 
was for many years master of drawing at 
Woolwich Academy. 

Although an extensive painter in oils, 
it was to water-colours that Copley Field- 
ing’s efforts were most constantly directed. 
He exhibited first, in 1810, at the Old 
Water-Colour Exhibition in Spring Gar- 
dens. His career was from the first success- 
ful, and on the death of Joshua Christall he 
was elected President of the Old Water 
Colour Society, which office he retained 
to his death. Of all the members of the 
profession to which he belonged, scarcely 
one could be found whose character was 
more generally admired by artists them- 
selves, as a worthy and accomplished re- 
presentative of their order, or by his 
numerous pupils for the affability of his 
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manner. In a life varied only by periodi- 
cal changes of residence from the sea- 
coast of Brighton and Worthing, where 
he spent his autumns, to London, there 
is little to record ; but its results, in the 
extraordinary number of works, both in - 
oils and water-colours, which issued from 
his prolific pencil—all of nearly equal 
excellence, and of unfailing popularity 
to the last—are of unusual impor- 
tance and interest. Five pictures, now 
being exhibited at the British Institution, 
and of recent execution, testify how 
little diminution is to be noticed in his 
powers from the efforts of his younger 
years. 

On the character of the artist’s works 
it is unnecessary here to dwell, from their 
great frequency and publicity; it will be 
sufficient to notice that two prevailing 
conditions of nature seemed to rule his 
productions—either his rich and wooded 
landscapes were bathed in the cool airs of 
morning or the cloudless sultriness of 
noonday; or else a doomed vessel was 
seen to be hurried by a raging sea, under 
the blackest of storms, against a rock- 
bound coast. From these two types his 
subjects rarely varied. Of that peculiar 
sweetness and harmony which charac- 
terised his style, and which infallibly 
attracted and gratified the eye alike of 
the artist and the uninitiated spectator, 
it is equally needless to speak ; indeed, 
never did the pastoral beauty of his pieces 
exceed that of Bolton Abbey, or the 
blended colours of a distant landscape 
combine more felicitously than in the 
View of Dunstaffnage Abbey, now ex- 
hibited at the British Institution. The 
Scene at the Entrance of Newhaven Har- 
bour is in the severer style we have men- 
tioned ; and the other specimens of his 
works are all characteristic as types of a 
large class of similar productions. The 
unprecedented extent and almost uniform 
merit of these works will preserve to a 
distant posterity the fame of the artist, 
even when the recollection of his personal 
eminence of character will have passed 
away with those who enjoyed the pleasure 
of his intimate acquaintance.—Literary 
Gazette. 

Mr. Copley Fielding had, as he deserved, 
large prices, and he has died rich. His 
body was buried on the 10th of March, in 
the churchyard of Hove, near Brighton. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 14. At Penkelly, aged 74, the Rev. Charles 
Williams, Rector of Lianvigan and Llanvrynach, 
co. Brecon (1847). 

Aged 58, the Rev. William Wright, LL.D. Vicar 
of Medmenham, Berks (1852). 

_Yan.17. At Chichester, aged 70, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wollams Holland, Vicar of Burpham, Sus- 
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sex (1809), and of Bapchild, Kent (1825), a Minor 
Canon of Chichester (1809), and Rector of St. 

Andrew and St. Martin, Chichester (1817). He 

= of Hertford hall, Oxford, B.A. 1806, M.A. 
807. 

Jan. 19, The Rev. Robert Armstrong, Vicar of 
Clonoulty, dioc. Cashel. 

At Carlisle, aged 37, the Rev. William Blamire 
Young, M.A. for eight years Curate of Hums- 
haugh near Hexham: eldest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Young, Rector of Gilling. He was of 
rer college, Cambridge, B.A. 1839, M.A. 
1845. 

Jan. 24. At Exeter, aged 30, the Rev. C. Zyler, 
M.A. late of Monmouth. ‘ 

Jan. 26. At Mount’s View, Ludgvan, Corn- 
wall, aged 25, the Rev. W. B. Flowers, B.A. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. He wasrecently Curate 
of St. James’s, Wednesbury, Staffordshire. 

At Exford, Devon, aged 91, the Rev. Thomas 
Bealy. He was of Exeter coll. Oxford, B.A. 1795. 

At Wyke House, Brentford, the Rev. Benjamin 
Lewis, M.A. Rector of Kilrhedin, Pembrokeshire, 
and for many years an active magistrate of the 
counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke. 

Jan, 27. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 78, the Rev. 
Arthur Henry Kenney, D.D. Rector of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, and formerly Dean of Achoury. He 
was a Fellow of Trinity college, Dublin. 

Jan. 31. At Reepham, Linc. aged 49, the Rev. 
John Sutton, Rector of that parish. 

Feb. 1. The Rev. Daniel Thomas, M.A. Curate 
of Llangendeirn and Llandeveilog, co. Carmarthen. 
He was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 1845. e 

wr Jaseph Doughvon Coley, Perpetial Curate of 

: » Pe urate 0: 
that parish (1815). He was of Christ church, 
Oxford, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812. 

Feb. 3. At the house of his son-in-law in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, aged 67, the Rev. John Ward, 
of Low Leazes, Hexham. 

Feb.5. Aged 27, the Rev. Charles Edward 
Babington, Curate of Needwood, Staffordshire ; se- 
cond son of Thomas Gisborne Babington, esq. of 
Lichfield, by the Hon. Augusta-Julia, fourth dau. 
of Sir Gerard Noel-Noel, Bart.and Diana, Baroness 
eg He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 

A. 1854. 

Feb.7. At Nice, the Rev. Joseph Butterworth 
Bulmer Clarke, Rector of Bagborough, co. Somer- 
set (1837), and an Hon. Canon of Wells (1845). 
He was the youngest son of Dr. Adam Clarke, an 
eminent minister of the Methodist connexion, well 
known for his Commentary on the Bible, of whose 
Memoir the latter and most interesting part was 
written by his son. The latter was of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1826, M.A. 1829; and was 
for many years the laborious and useful Curate of 


‘ome, 

Feb. 8. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Zhomas Farr, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Farr, esq. of Beccles. 
He was of Trinity college, Camb. B.A. 1818. 

At Tingewick, Bucks, the Rev. John Marsh, 
Rector of that parish. He was of New college, 
Oxford, B.C.L. 1844, and was presented to Tinge- 
wick by that society in 1853. 

At Ravenstone, Leic. aged 83, the Rev. Giles 
Prickett, late Rector of that . He was of 
New college, Oxford, B.A. 1790, M.A. 1794; and 
was presented to his living in 1809. 

Feb. 9. The Rev. Henry Wilson, Rector of Col- 
lingbourne Ducis, Wilts. He wasof Oriel college 

‘ord, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823; and was presented 
to his living in 1822 by the Marquess of Ailesbury. 

Feb. 11. Aged 63, the Rev. Fleetwood Churchill, 
Vicar of Roughton, Norfolk (1817), and of Selston, 
Notts. He was seized with apoplexy when walking 
in the fields, and died immediately after 
carried to Wansley hall. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Jsaac Gosset, Vicar of Wind- 
sor, and Chaplain to her Majesty’s household in 
Windsor Castle. He was the son of the Rev. Isaac 
Gosset, D.D. F.R.S. a noted bibliomaniac, who 
died in 1812, and of whom memoirs will be found 
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in Gent. Mag. txxxu. ii. 596, 669. He wasa 
member of Exeter college, Oxford, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1807. After officiating as Curate at Leigh- 
ton in Essex, he was for one twelvemonth alter- 
nate Morning Preacher (with Dr. Stanier Clarke) 
at Trinity chapel, Conduit-street. In July, 1809, 
he became Curate to Mr. Plimley, then Vicar of 
Windsor, and was for five years the only Curate. 
The population was then 6000, and his stipend 
was 607, In 1814 he was presented by the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor to the vicarage of Datchet: 
which, in 1821, he relinquished for the vicar- 
age of New Windsor, on the presentation of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. In 1818 Mr. Gosset was ap- 
pointed by Queen Charlotte Chaplain to the Royal 
Household in Windsor Castle, with a stipend of 
2002. He held that appointment during four 
reigns: in those of George III. and King William 
he performed duty, but under George IV. and 
Queen Victoria it has been a sinecure. 

At Brighton, aged 42, the Rev. Robert Palk 
Hartopp. He was the younger son of Edward 
Hartopp, esq. of Little Dalby, co. Leic. by Anna 
Eleanora, eldest dau. of Sir Bourchier Wray, Bart. 
and was of Christ church, Oxford, B.A. 1835. 

Aged 63, the Rev. John Turner, Rector of Ash- 
brittle and Stoke Pero, Somerset, to both of which 
churches he was instituted in 1829. His wife, 
Isabella-Mary, died before him on the 3lst Jan. 
aged 59; and his eldest son, John-Hawkes-Valen- 
tine, died at West Maitland, Australia, on the 11th 
Oct. last, aged 37. 

Feb. 12. At Langley house, Wilts, aged 74, the 
Rev. Robert Ashe, Rector of Langley Burrell (1807). 
He was of Trinity coll. Oxf. B.A. 1805, M.A. 1811. 

At his rectory, aged 68, the Rev. John Low, 
Rector of Dunshauglin, dioc. Meath. He was 
M.A. of Trinity college, Dublin. 

At Swaffham, aged 87, the Rev. Henry Say, 
Rector of North Peckenham with Houghton-on 
the-Hill, Norf. (1794). He was of Trinity college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1790, M.A. 1795. 

Feb. 13. At Kempsford, Glouc. the Rev. Thomas 
Huntingford, Precentor of Hereford (1817), and 
Rector of Weston-under-Penyard, Heref. He was 
of New college, Oxford, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1809. 

Feb. 14. At Clifton, the Rev. George Henry 
Deane. He was of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 
1797, M.A. 1800. 

At Lismore, aged 84, the Rev. Thomas Parks, 
formerly Surrogate of the Peculiar Jurisdiction of 
the Deanery of Lismore, and Sub-Economist to 
the Dean and Chapter. 

At his rectory, aged 81, the Rev. Joseph Hallifax, 
Rector of Kirkbride, Cumberland (1847). 

Aged 45, the Rev. John Strickland, Rector of 
Christ church with St. Ewin, Bristol. He was of 
Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1832, M.A. 1835. 

Feb. 15. At Rendham, Suffolk, aged 76, the 
Rev. Rowland Morgan, Rector of Wattisfield (1808), 
and Vicar of Rendham (1817). 

At Liston, Essex, aged 91, the Rev. Thomas 
Wallace, Rector of that parish (1800). He was of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1790. 

Feb. 16. In consequence of a fall, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Heathcote Brooks, Rector of Great Rollright, 
Oxfordshire, and late Fellow of Brazenose college, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. 1835, M.A, 1838. 

Aged 58, the Rev. John Hughes, Rector of Llany- 
styndwy, co. Carnarvon (1846). 

At Pontlottyn, Rhymney Ironworks, aged 29, 
the Rev. Daniel Llewellyn Morgan, Perp. Curate of 
Cwmyoy, Heref. (1854), and of Llanthony Abbey, 
co. Monm. (1854). 

Feb. 17. At Lewens house, Wimbourne Minster, 
Dorset, aged 81, the Rev. John Baskett, Rector of 
Spettisbury with Charlton Marshall (1852). He 
was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1797. 

At New York, aged 69, the Rev. John Ford, for- 
merly Curate of St. Nicholas, Gloucester, and also 
of Romsey, Hants. 

Of Crimean fever, on board the Herefordshire, 
whither he had been removed from the Camp 
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before Sebastopol, the Rev. William Whyatt, Assist- 
ant Chaplain to the second division of the forces. 
He was of University college, Durham, first as an 
engineer student, then in arts, B.A. 1850, M.A. 
1853; some time one of the curates of St. Peter’s, 
Leeds, and afterwards of the district of Crumpsall 
(recently formed) in the chapelry of St. Mark’s, 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

Feb. 18. Aged 53, the Rev. Thomas Bevan Guyn, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Ishmael’s, co. Carmarthen, and 
a magistrate for that county. He was of Jesus 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1829. 

Feb. 20. At Milson, Shropshire, aged 74, the 
Rev. Thomas Power Hardwicke, D.D. Rector of 
Neen Sollers cum Milson. He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1802, M.A. 1806, B. and D.D. 
1836, and was presented to his living in the last 
named year by that society. 

At Clapham, Surrey, aged 68, the Rev. William 
Jowett, Incumbent of St. John’s, Clapham Rise. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A. 1810, M.A. 1813. He 
was the first clergyman of the Church of England 
who volunteered, in 1813, for the foreign service 
of the Church Missionary Society. His field of 
labour was in the countries of the Mediterranean, 
and the fruits of his observations were published 
in his “ Christian Researches,” one volume of 
which is entitled “ Christian Researches in the 
Mediterranean from 1815 to 1820,” and another 
“Christian Researches in Syria and the Holy 
Land, in 1823 and 1824.” He was also the author 
of “Time and Temper: a manual of selections 
from Holy Scripture, with Thoughts on Education 
(3d edit. 1844) :” and of “‘ Helps to Pastoral Visita- 
tions: in three Parts. 1844.” From 1832 to 1840 
he acted as Clerical Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. For many years he held the 
Sunday Evening Lectureship of St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbury. In 1851 he succeeded the Rey. Robert 
Bickersteth at St. John’s, Clapham. 

Feb. 21. Aged 39, the Rev. Edward Bullock 
Webster, Incumbent of Bassenthwaite, Cumber- 
land (1833). He was of Wadham coll. Oxford, 
B.A. 1838. 

Feb. 22. At Wyke Regis, near Weymouth, aged 
68, the Rev. John Hill, Rector of that parish (1851), 
and formerly Vice-Principal of St. Edmund hall, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812, B.D. 
1844. His body having been conveyed to St. 
Alban hall, was thence carried for interment to 
the neighbouring church of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
attended by the Vice-Chancellor, the Warden of 
Wadham, the Principal of Magdalen hall, the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, the Rev. Dr. Maurice, 

Rev. E, Litton, Rev. C. Golightly, Rev. R. C. Hales, 
Rey. G. Cameron, Rev. R. Tiddeman, &c. 

Feb. 23. In his 84th year, the Rev. John Peers, 
Perp. Curate of Lane-end, Bucks. He was of Mag- 
dalen college, Cambridge, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. 

At Wolverhampton, aged 62, the Rev. William 
White, Head Master of the Free Grammar School 
in thattown. He was formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1815, as 16th Senior Optime, M.A. 1818. 

Feb, 24. At Hoveton House, Norfolk, aged 77, 
the Rev. Thomas Calthorpe Blofield, Rector of Hel- 
lesden with Drayton, in that county, Vicar of 
Hoveton, Rector of Felmingham, and a magistrate 
for the same. He was the son and heir of Thomas 
Blofield, of Hoveton, esq. barrister-at-law, and a 
Deputy Lieut. of the county, by Mary, dau. of 
Henry Spencer, esq. of Dulwich. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1805. 
He married in 1802 Mary-Caroline, third daughter 
and eventually only surviving child of Captain 
Francis Grose, F.S.A. the celebrated antiquary, 
and by that lady he had issue the Rev. Thomas 
John Blofield, M.A. Rector of Hellesden with Dray- 
ton, a Deputy Lieut. of the county, who married 
Catharine-Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. Anthony 
Collett, Rector of Haveningham, and had issue 
three sons. 

At Hill Ridware, Staff. at an advanced age, the 
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Rev. Marmaduke Harvey Mathews, Rector of Hor- 
sington, co. Linc. He was of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1801, B.D. 1809; and 
was presented to his living by that society in 1815. 

At Broadway, Somerset, aged 58, the Rev. H. 
Palmer, B.A. Perp. Curate of Broadway, and Rector 
of Critchet Malherbe. To the former church he 
was presented in 1823 by the Rev. Dr. W. Palmer, 
and to the latter in 1842 by Stephen Pitt, esq. 

64, the Rev. Robert Phelips, Vicar of 
Yeovil (1815),and Rector of Lufton (1827), Somer- 
setshire. He was of Christ church, Oxford, B.A. 
1814, M.A. 1817. 

At Whilton, co. Northampt. aged 64, the Rev. 
Henry Rose, Rector of Brington and Whilton. He 
was the fourth and youngest son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lucas Holden, M.A. some time Rector of 
Whilton, who took the additional name of Rose as 
heir to his mother, by Anne, dau. of Thomas 
Hodgkinson, esq. of Broughton Astley. He was 
formerly Fellow of Clare hall, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Brington by Earl Spencer 
in 1830; and succeeded to the rectory of Whilton 
on the death of his elder brother the Rey. John 
Rose, in Oct. 1849, 

Feb. 26. At his parsonage, aged 31, the Rev. 
Samuel Thomas Brandram, M.A. Perp. Curate of 
Elson, Hants (1848). He was the youngest son of 
the late Rev. Andrew Brandram, Rector of Beck- 
enham, Kent; and was of Wadham college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1845. 

Feb. 27. At Bath, aged 68, the Rev. Charles 
Francis Bampfylde, Rector of Hemington-cum- 
Hardington (1814), and of Dunkerton (1820), co. 
Somerset, a Deputy Lieut. and magistrate of the 
= He was of Balliol college, Oxford, B.C.L. 

At Elphin, the Rev. Thomas Flynn, M.A. late 
Head Master of the Elphin Diocesan school. 

Aged 64, the Rev. James Ware, Rector of Wy- 
verstone, Suffolk (1824). He was of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1823. 

Feb. 28. At Westend, near Southampton, aged 
77, the Rev. John Fowler, Rector of Rampton, 
Cambridgeshire (1802). He was of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, M.A. 1812. 

archi. Aged 78, the Rev. Richard Downes, 
Rector of Berwick St. John’s, Wilts (1826). He 
was formerly Fellow and Tutor of New college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1801. 

March 2. At his rectory, aged 81, the Rev. 
Philip Bayles, M.A. Rector of St. Mary-at-the-Walls, 
Colchester (1804). He was of Corpus Christi coll. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1800. 

At Tiverton, Devonshire, in his 49th year, the 
Rev. John Daniel Lloyd, Rector of the Clare portion 
of that extensive and populous parish. He was 
the fifth and youngest son of Nathaniel Lloyd, esq. 
of Uley, Glouc.; graduated at Queen’s college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1829; was ordained to the curacy of 
Blockley, in his native county, which he served 
some years so acceptably to the parishioners that 
they presented him with a full tea service of 
silver, bearing a suitable inscription. By his only 
sister, Mrs. Dalton, wife of Edward Dalton, esq. 
D.C.L. &c. of Dunkirk House, he was presented in 
1837 to the rectory of the Clare portion of Tiverton, 
and also the manor of West Manley. He married 
in 1839 Catharine, daughter of Thomas Hellings, 
esq. many years town clerk of Tiverton, by whom 
he has left issue seven children. Chiefly by his 
exertions and contributions a chapel was erected a 
few years since in Witherleigh, a hamlet in his 
district some miles from the town. He was also 
instrumental in the great repairs now carrying 
forward in the fine ancient church of St. Peter, as 
well as in the erection of the new church now 
building in that part of the town beyond the Exe 
river. He took great interest in the different 


Schools and numerous charitable endowments 
and institutions of the borough, and contributed 
to everything for its welfare. His remains were 
followed to the yault at St. George’s church by 
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many much attached friends and parishioners, and 
on the day of the funeral most of the shops and 
houses were respectfully closed. 

March7. At ¥ritham House, in the New Forest, 
aged 83, the Rev. James Eyre, late Vicar of Kirk 
Ella, Perp. Curate of North Dalton, Yorkshire, 
and senior Perp. Assistant Curate of the Minster, 
Beverley. He was the last: surviving son of the 
Rey. John Eyre, D.D. of Wylye, oe his third 
wife Susannah, dau. of E. Layton, esq. of Sunbury, 
Middlesex. He was an amiable and excellent man, 
and a preacher of great eloquence and power. 
He married, in 1806, Penelope, third daughter of 
Thomas H. Hele Phipps, esq. of Leighton House, 
Wilts, by whom he has left a numerousissue. His 
eldest son the Rev. Charles James Phipps Eyre, 
M.A. Incumbent of St. Mary, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
married in 1839 Mary-Hulse, dau. of his cousin 
— Eyre, esq. of Warrens, co. Wilts, and has 

ue. 

March 9. Aged 82, the Rev. Samuel Sharp, for 
forty-five years Vicar of Wakefield. He was of 
Magdalen gollege, Cambridge, B.A. 1796, M.A. 
1799. His Sons are the Rev. J. Sharp, of Horbury, 
and the Rev. W. Sharp, of Cumberland. 

March \1. At Little Addington, Northampton- 
shire, aged 69, the Rev. Thomas Sanderson, Vicar 
of that parish. He was the last male of his ancient 
family, who possessed the manor and advowson of 
Little Addington, and had been resident there for 
above 300 years. The vicarage has been held by 
four Sandersons from father to son in regular suc- 
cession from the year 1719, when it was vacated 
by the death of Richard Crasham, the last Vicar 
named in Bridges’s History of the county. The 
deceased was of Clare hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1810, 
and was instituted to his living in 1813. He was 
a thoroughly amiable man, and an excellent parish 
priest of the old school; and had endeared him- 
self to his parishioners and to a large and respect- 
able circle of friends, of whom six neighbouring 
clergymen (pall-bearers) and eight gentlemen 
accompanied his remains to their last abode. ~ 

March i2. At Balsall Temple, Warw. aged 86 
the Rev. John Short, for fifty-six ‘years Master of 
the Temple at Balsall, and for wy ty Rector 
of Baddesley Clinton. He was of ity college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1790. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN-CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


May 28. At Ongole, Madras, aged 36, Lieut. 
Edward Tomes, 2nd N. Vet. Batt. second son of 
the late Richard Tomes, esq. of Warwick. 

Sept. 14. At Melbourne, aged 22, George-God- 
win, eldest son of the Rev. Geo. Coles, of Croydon. 

Sept. 21. At Sydney, aged 31, Thomas Hawkins, 
esq. eldest son of Dr. Hawkins, late of St. Leo- 
nard’s-on-Sea. 

Oct. 29. At Sydney. N.S. Wales, aged 26, Lord 
Frederic Montagu, third son of the Duke of Man- 
chester. 

Nov.1. At Hilo, Byron’s Bay, Sandwich Islands, 
aged 36, William-John, eldest son of the Rey. 
William Hildyard, late of Beverley. 

Nov. 4. At Cheemore, aged 17, Cadet Robert 
Raynsford Hesketh, 22nd Madras N.I., son of 
Robert Hesketh, esq. late Consul in Brazil. 

At Melbourne, Australia, aged 32, Elias-Taylor, 
eldest son of W. R. Warry, esq. of , Som. 

Nov. 6. Mr. William Starkey, of Weymouth- 
terrace, City-road, a liveryman of the Company of 
Stationers. 

Nov. 25. At Freetown, Sierra Leone, aged 36, 
Capt. Henry Ratcliffe Searle, Ist West India Regt, 

Dec. ... In India, Henry Aug. Hornsby, Lieut.- 
Colonel Madras estab. eldest son of the Rev. 
Thos. Hornsby, Vicar of Ravensthorpe, co.Northp’t. 

Dec. 9. At Peckham, aged 72, the veteran 
“ bruiser,” Tom Belcher, whose first battle took 
place as far back as 1804. He was born at Bristol 
in 1783. He was the hero of twelve prize battles, 
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in eight of which he was the conqueror, in three 
he was defeated, and the twelfth was a draw. His 
retirement took place in 1814, when he took a be- 
nefit previous to entering into possession of the 
Castle Tavern, Holborn, which house he conducted 
until succeeded by Tom Spring. Belcher was one 
of the eighteen pugilists selected by Mr. Jackson 
to act with him as~pages at the coronation of 
George the Fourth, to render access to the Abbey 
as easy as possible, and to protect the visitors from 
molestation. The following is the list :—Tom Cribb, 
Tom Spring, Tom Belcher, Jack Carter, Richmond, 
Ben Burn, Harmer, H. Lee, Tom Owen, 
Josh Hudson, Tom Oliver, Harry Holt, Peter 
Crawley, Dick Curtis, Medley, Purcell, Phil Samp- 
son, and Bill Eales. A letter of thanks was on 
that occasion sent by Lord Gwydyr, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, to each of the pugilists, and 
his Lordship also presented them with one of the 
gold coronation medals, which was raffled for by 
them, and won by Belcher.—JBell’s Life in London. 

Dec. 13. At Lucknow, Lieut.-Col. Richard An- 
gelo, 34th Bengal Native Infantry. 

Dec. 24. At Demerara, Jane-Carolfhe, wife of 
J. S. Fowler, esq. M.D. and youngest dau. of the 
late G. Tyzack, esq. of Hebron, Northumberland. 

Dec. 25. At Molagaum, aged 49, Lieut.-Col. 
John Hallett, C.B. of the Bombay Army, &c. 

Lately. Mr. 8. Hall, of Lynn, who has be- 
queathed 3007. to Smith’s Almshouses, and 2007. 
to the West Norfolk and Lynn Hospiial. 

At Brighton, Mr. Charles Fox, a sculptor, resi- 
dent in that town. In 1847 he received the silver 
Isis medal of the Society of Arts, for a model of a 
group of children. Latterly he executed many 
pleasing groups of animals, modelled from nature, 
which, from their fidelity and taste, indicated very 
considerable promise. . 

At Mussoorie, aged 67, Brig.-Gen. Thomas Pal- 
mer, Colonel of the 72nd B.N. Infantry, and hold- 
ing the command of the Cawnpore division of the 
army. He had passed fifty-one years of arduous 
service in India, including the expedition to the 
Mauritius in 1810, the Nepaul war in 1814 and 
1815, and the war in Affghanistan. He had been 
at the head of the Sirkund division, and also com- 
manded as brigadier at Delhi. He was son of Wil- 
liam Palmer, esq. of Brampton House, co. Hunting- 
don, Commissioner of the Royal Navy, and only 
brother to the late Rey. William Palmer, M.A. 
Rector of Eynesbury, co. Huntingdon, who died in 
1851. He is succeeded in his estate by his cousin, 
Thomas William Paimer, esq. of Hull and Braugh, 
Yorkshire. 

Charlotte-Albinia, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Her- 
bert Taylor, G.C.B. and G.C.H. Private Secretary 
to King George IV. She was the daughter of Col. 
Edward Desbrowe, of Walton Hall, co. Derb. by 
Lady Charlotte Hobart, dau. of George third Earl 
of Buckinghamshire. Lady Taylor enjoyed a 
pension of 9307. per ann. and the residence which 
was occupied by her late husband as Master of St. 
Katharine’s Hospital in the Regent’s Park. She 
has left an only daughter, Charlotte. 

In Brazil, Jacques Arago, brother of the cele- 
brated savant. He was quite blind, but a great 
traveller ; and a few years ago he undertook to 
accompany a party of adventurers to the gold 
mines of California. He was the author of se- 
veral clever romances and vaudevilles, and of 
one or two books of travel. He was also re- 
markable for conversational wit. 

At Paris, Baron Lemercher d’Haussez, Minister 
of Marine to Charles X., author of “ Le Grand 
Bretagne en 1833,” ‘“ Voyages d’un Exilé,” 
“Alpes et Danube,” and “‘ Etudes Morales et 
Politiques.” 

da 94, Mr. Daniel Jackson, of Greenhill, 
shleby, Cumberland. He was the first propaga- 
tor of “ potato oats;” the first plants of which 
accidentally grew among some potatoes which he 
had purchased for seed, and were supposed to 
come from abroad. This occurred more than half 
a century ago. 
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At Scutari, aged 28, John Wooton Radford, esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. John A. Radford, Rector 
of Lapford, co. Devon. 

Jan. 2. Aged 65, Commander Curtis Reid, R.N. 
He entered the service i in 1803, and served for two 
years on full pay; was made Lieutenant 1809, and 
a retired Commander 18.. He was present in 
1803 in the Chichester 44, atthe reduction of the 
West India Islands ; in 1805 in the action of the 
Arethusa with the Spanish frigate Pomona; and 
in 1807 in the capture of Curagoa. In 1810, when 
Lieut. of the Avon 18, he was severely wounded 
in the left arm in action with La Nereide, for which 
he was assigned, in 1814, a pension of 917. 5s. 

Jan. 3. At Balaklava, William Abbot Ander- 
son, Surgeon 4st Regt., third son of Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Anderson, Fort Amherst, Chatham. 

Jan.8. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 46, William 
—— esq. of the Stock Exchange and Twicken- 


= Bromley, Kent, aged 36, Lieut. George 
Cleaveland, R.N. e was nephew of Capt. Sir 
Robert Oliver, R.N., K.H. He entered the Navy 
in 1832; and was mate of the Princess Charlotte 
104, during the bombardment of Acre and the 
Syrian campaign. He was made Lieut. 1842. 

In Conduit-st. West, Hyde Park, aged 71, Com- 
mander James Shipley, R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1801, and served for thirteen years on 
full pay; was made Lieut. 1810, and retired Com- 
mander 18... 

- Agra, Mary, wife of Charles Shepherd, esq. 
E.LC.S 


“Aged 78, the Rev. George Ambler, of Wakefield. 


Jan. 13. At Santa Luzia, Madeira, aged 71, 
John ee esq. 
Jan. 14. At Cobourg, Canada West, aged 55, 


Charlotte Matilda Fuller, widow of Lieut. -Colonel 
Francis Fuller, 59th Regt. 

Jan. 15. In camp before Sebastopol, Major 
John Duntze Macdonald, 89th Regt., son of Major 
Macdonald, of Chatham, and formerly of Tiverton. 

Jan. 16. At New York, Capt. Granby Hales 
Calcraft, younger son of the late Right Hon. John 
Calcraft, by Elizabeth, third dau. and coheir of 
Sir Thomas Pym Hales, Bart. 

At Jhelum, in the Punjaub, aged 27, Henry 
Ffarington Gardner, Lieut. 8th B.N.I. and second 
in command of the 10th Irregular Cavalry. He 
was the fifth and youngest son of Gen. the Hon. 
W. H. Gardner, Col. Commandant of the Royal 
Artillery, by Eliza-Lydia, 3rd dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Wm. Fyers. 

Jan. 18. In her 95th year, Ann, widow of 
Francis Wedge, esq. of Aqualate Park, Staffordsh. 

Jan. 22. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 71, the 
wife of James Capel, esq. 

At Rugby, in his 14th year, John Williamson 
Casement Fulton, eldest son of J. W. Fulton, esq. 
of the Inner Temple. 

Jan. 23. At Madeira, Charles Lempriere, late 
Major in 53rd Reg. eldest son of P. R. Lempriere, 
esq. Jersey. 

Jan. 24, At Albany, United States, aged 25, 
George Frederick Loring, last surviving son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Loring. 

At Bridgwater, aged 80, Elizabeth, widow of 
John William Trevor, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Farncombe, Surrey, Capt. Fennell, 
formerly of Aylsham, Norfolk. 

At Scutari, John Newton, esq. Second Class 
Staff Surgeon, only son of the late J. H. Newton, 
esq. M.R.C.S. and of Her Majesty’s Forces. 

Jan. 27. At Culdaff House, co. Londonderry, 
aged 76, the relict of Capt. Robert Evans, R.N. 

At Broadfield House, Cumberland, aged 65, 
Sarah, wife of G. H. Oliphant, esq. 

Jan, 28. At Eastingiton, Devon, aged 86, Mary- 
Ann, widow of the Rev. John Braddon, Perp. 
Curate of Broadwoodwidger and German’s Week, 
Devon, and Inc. of Werrington, Cornwall. 

At Bridport, -— 72, Jane, relict of John Roper, 


as: of Mappercombe. 
t Bath, ey 88, John Rye, esq. He was the 
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founder of the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mari- 
ners’ Royal Benevolent Society. 

Jan. 29. At Speen, Berks, Dr. Cliffe, late of the 
Brazils. 

At Malahide, co. Dublin, Jas. Kerr Jordan, esq. 

At Epsom, at the residence of his son, aged 68, 
Joseph Levick, esq. late of Sharrow House, 
Sheffield. 

At Eltham, aged 95, Hendrina-Alletta, relict of 
Richard Lewin, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 31, Harriet-Anne, wife of C. L. 
Massingberd, esq. She was dau. of the late 
Richard Langford, esq. and married in 1843. 

Aged 83, Alexander Morison, esq. of Ruby 
Doves, near Bagshot, Surrey. 

At Bath, aged 85, Mrs. Ally Phillott, eldest dau. 
of the late Charles Phillott, esq. banker. 

At Dartmouth, aged 85, Walter Prideaux, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Miss Sarah Rogers, sister 
to Mr. Samuel Rogers, the Poet. During the life- 
time of her brother, Mr. Henry Rogers, the banker 
of London, she resided chiefly with him in High- 
bury-terrace, where, by his taste and skill, he had 
formed a very considerable collection of pictures 
and works of art, and where he died about 1833 
or 1834, very much regretted by those who were 
acquainted with his many amiable qualities. He 
left his works of art to Miss Rogers, who shortly 
afterwards (induced, in some degree by a wish, in 
justice to the treasures collected by her late 
brother, to exhibit them to more advantage,) re- 
moved to a larger house in Hanover-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, where they have since afforded much 
gratification to her friends. We understand that, 
with the exception of a few pictures given to her 
nephews, the collection is bequeathed to her sur- 
viving brother the Poet, now in his 92d year, and 
they will probably follow the destination of the 
fine collection previously in his possession. 

At Torquay, aged 92, Richard Trist, esq. for- 
merly of Dartington, Totnes. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 38, William Wash- 
bourne, of Chetwynd House, Newport, Shropshire, 
esq. younger son of Thos. Edward Washbourne, esq. 

At Teignmouth, aged 58, Mrs. Joanna Turner. 

Mary-Dimmock, wife of E. Wheatcroft, gent. of 
Ockbrook, near Derby. 

‘At Sheerness Dockyard, aged 26, Samuel John 
Whittle, late of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
eldest son of Mr. Whittle, storekeeper. 

Jan. 30. At Oldcoates, near Tickhill, aged 101, 
Mrs. Frances Beardshaw, mother of Wm. Beard- 
shaw, esq. 

In ‘Upper Hamilton-terrace, aged 75, William 
Berry Brown, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 66, Henry Swan Cald- 
well, esq. M.D. 

In Great Cumberland-st. aged 91, Gen. George 
Carpenter, Colonel of the 49th Bengal Native Inf. 
the oldest General in the East India Company’s 
service. He received his appointment as a cadet 
in 1781; and was appointed to the command of 
the 49th Native Infantry April 29, 1823. He at- 
tained the rank of Major- -General in 1837, and 
that of Lieut.-General in 1846. He was father 
of the late Lieut.-Col. George Carpenter, of H.M. 
4ist Regt. who fell in the recent battle of In- 
kerman, in the Crimea. 

At Morne rectory, co. Down, Marie-Esther, wife 
of the Rev. John Close, eldest surviving dau. of 
the Rey. John Fullagar, "of Chichester, and relict 
of Gen. Steinbelt, of the French army. 

At Cheltenham, at her son’s residence (Major 
Forster), aged 74, Anne, relict of the Rev. T. 
Forster, Rector of Ryther and Kirk Sandal. 

Aged 95, Theodosia, relict of Feast Goodman, 
esq. of Peterborough. 

In Nottingham-terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 65, 
Harriet, wife of Edward Griffith, esq. F.R.S. 

At Bournemouth, aged 47, Edward Vincent 
Mainwaring, esq. M.D. He was a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1827; 

-D. of Glasgow, 1842; and was formerly in the 
East India Company’s service. 


He was a contri- 
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butor of papers to the Lancet; and the establish- 
ment of a Consumption Hospital at Bournemouth 
is in a great measure attributable to him. 

Mary, relict of the Rev. Roger Mallock, of Cock- 
ington Court. 

At Bexhill, Sussex, aged 16,Sarah Anne Kevern, 
eldest dau. of Lieut. John Markett, RN. 

At his chambers, aged 75, John Parkinson, esq. 
of Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, and of Gray’s-inn-sq. He 
was the solicitor to Coutts and Co. the bankers, 
and to a very large connection. 

At Brompton, aged 66, Mary, wife of Joseph 
Frowd Spencer, esq. late of Fonthill Gifford, Wilts. 

At Scutari, Alexander Struthers, M.D. ‘acting 
Assistant Surgeon, lately House Surgeon in the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, youngest son of 
the late Alexander Struthers, esq. of Brucefield, 
Dunfermline. 

At = , Hackney, aged 84, Joshua Watson, 


esq. D 
At Bathford, William Briscoe, esq. 


Jan. 31. 
—. 

In Ireland, Henry-Blake, eldest son of the late 
Capt. Richard Bourne, R.N. of Blackheath Park. 

At Leicester, aged 89, Lucy, relict of the late 
Rey. Thomas Burnaby, M.A. Vicar of St. 
ret’s in that town, and Rector of Misterton. She 
was the fourth daughter of Richard Dyott, esq. of 
Freeford, co. Staff. by Katharine only dau. of 
Thomas Herrick, esq. brother to William —_ 
esq. of Beaumanor Park. She was married in 
August 1785, and left a widow in 1830, when a 
brief memoir of Mr. Burnaby was given in Gent. 
Mag. vol. C. i. 186. 

In Welbeck-st. aged 81, Mrs. Best, of Bayfield 
Hal, Norfolk, widow of George Nathaniel Best, 
esq. late Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq, aged 37, Eliza- 
beth Wilson, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Lient,-Col. George Russel Deare, 8th Hussars. 

At Cheltenham, aged 87, Charlotte, relict of 
Thos. Edmonds, esq. of Ipswich, last surviving 
dau. of the late Thos. Lingwood, esq. of Brome. 

At Charmouth, aged 80, Jane-Charlotte, wife of 
Thomas Gordon, esq. of that place, and of Middle- 
ton Court, Somerset. 

At West Monkton, near Taunton, aged 81, Ste- 
phen Henry Grueber, esq. 

Aged 77, Henry Harris,an inmate of Greenwich 
Hospital upwards of 40 years. He filled the office 
of grave-digger to that establishment for the space 
of 20 years and up to the day of his death, during 
which time he consigned “‘ ashes to ashes and 
dust to dust” over the mortal remains of no less 
than 7,000 of his departed comrades. 

At Planefield- lodge, Longfieet, at an advanced 
age, Charles Hiley, esq. 

At Northaw, Herts, Lucy, pmo dau. of the 
late Thomas Le Blanc, esq. of Cavenham, Suffolk. 

At Brinklow, Miss Lucy Newcomb, sister of the 
late William Newcomb, esq. of Coventry. 

At Malta, Louisa, wife of the Rev. James Stuart 
Robson, Chaplain to her Majesty’s forces at Eupa- 
toria, niece of the late Leonard Raisbeck, esq. of 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

At the residence of Charles Pyle, esq. Ames- 
bury, aged 23, Eleanor, eldest dau. of the late 
John Rogers, esq. Tisbury. 

Lieut. John Radford, Ist Derb. Militia, eldest 
son of John Radford, esq. of Smalley. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Sarah, relict of Lee 
Steere Steere, esq. of Jayes, Surrey, mother of the 
dowager Lady Abinger. 

At Totteridge, aged 60, Sarah Reeve, dau. of the 
late Rev. John Thorowgood, of Bocking, Essex. 

Aged 69, Peter Watts, esq. of Southampton, soh 
of the late Peter Watts, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 39, John, eldest son of the 
late J. Williams, esq. of Pool Park, co. Denbigh. 

At South-row, Euston-square, aged 71, John 
Augustus Brooks, esq. 

At Weimar, Dr. Eckermann, the friend and 
amanuensis of Goethe. Eckermann was born in 
1792, at Winsen, near Hanover; but not before 
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1821-23, after a youth of struggles, was he enabled 
to pursue his studies at the University of Gittin- 
gen. In 1823 he entered Goethe’s house; after 
the death of the poet, in 1832, he lived alternately 
at Hanover and at Weimar. 

Feb.1. In Albert-st. aged 74, Sydney-Hamilton, 
wife of Thomas Berdmore, esq. and fourth dau. of 
the late Dr. Reynett, D.D. 

At the house of Alexander Lamotte, esq. Tiver- 
ton, Walter-Moira, eldest son of Captain Chesney, 
Dep. Commissioner, Nagpore. 

In the Hackney-road, aged 82, John Fish, esq. 
late of the Consols Office, Bank of England. 

In Gloucester-sq. aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of 
James Fisher, esq. of Dulwich-hill. 

At Islington, aged 62, Richard Groombridge, esq. 
publisher, of Paternoster-row. 

At Edge-lane Hall, Liverpool, aged 23, Russell 

— , esq. 82nd 

New Cross, aged 68, “James Skottowe King- 


ston, esq. 

In’ Cambridge-terr. Hyde-park, Colonel Thomas 
Leighton, Bombay Army. 

At Ashburton, aged eS, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. John Alan Lyde, Rector of Frome Vauchurch 
and Batcombe, Dorset. 

At Port Isaac, Cornwall, aged 77, Robert Mair, 


esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 79, John Rayley, esq. and 
on the 4th, aged 75, Miss Hannah Rayley, his sister. 

At Newlands, Clapham-rise, aged 77, Benjamin 
Wilson, esq. 

At Weymouth, from an accident while shooting, 
aged 37, Raleigh Henry Yea, younger son of Sir 
William Walter Yea, Bart. of Pyrland Hall, Som. 

At Nottingham, aged 65, Henry Youle, esq. 

Feb. 2. At Brighton, aged 98, Jane, relict of 
Robert Ackerson, esq. 

In Berkeley-sq. aged 72, Rebecca, relict of the 
Rev. Samuel Alford, of Heale-house, Curry Rivell. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Eliza-Caroline, second dau. 
of the late J. Branton, esq. of Higham-hill, Essex. 

At Warwick, aged 55, Mr. Samuel Brown, Ac- 
tuary ofthe Warwickshire Savings-Bank for thirty- 


six years. 
At West Cliff, Whitby, aged 44, Elizabeth, widow 
of William Campion, esq 

RR we aged 34, 4, Martin Dent, esq. of Wor- 


on Eitsieesten, Robert Farrand, esq. of Mark- 
lane, and Holme Hale Hall, Norfolk. 

At the Anglesea Barracks, Portsea, aged 26, 
Henry William Willis Fleming, third son of the 
late John Fleming, esq. of Stoneham Park, Hamp- 
shire, and the Right Hon. Lady Downes. 

In Fetter-lane, aged 83, James Ramshaw, esq. 
copper-plate printer; an old liveryman of the 
Company of Stationers, having been elected in 
1807. He was many years one of the Common 
Council of Farringdon Without, and some time 

uty of the Ward, from which office he had 
red a few years since. 

. . 108, the Rev. G. Fletcher. This extraor- 

dinary man was born on Feb. 2, 1747, at Clare- 
—— in Nottinghamshire. From six years of 
age he had been brought up in the tenets of Wes- 
leyism. He spent 83 years of his life in active 
pursuits. He was 21 years a farmer, 26 years he 

served in the army ; was at the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, and followed Abercromby into Egypt. He 
was ‘next in the West India Dock Company’s ser- 
vice for 36 years, when heretired on their bounty, 
still preserving up to within six months of his de- 
cease an astonishing activity of mind and body, 
often travelling great distances, and preaching 
two or three times a day, regardless of personal 
inconvenience, for the yg of charity. 

At Twickenham, aged 87, Miss Gascoyne. 

At Plymouth, Richard Gatcombe, esq 

At Haverstock-hill, aged 15, James Wroderiek, 
only son of the late "Capt. J.T. Gordon, Bengal 
eo Inf., grandson of the late Rev. James ‘Haring- 

on E 
‘AtCamden Town, Samuel Hadwen,esq. surgeon, 
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of Lincoln, seventh son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Hadwen. 

Timothy Hardcastle, esq. many years partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Woodall, Hebden, and Hard- 
castle, bankers, Scarborough. 

In Sloane-st. aged 78, William Hopson, esq. 
formerly Capt. Ongley, 25th Light Dragoons. 

At Hereford, aged 86, William Parry, esq. 

At the residence of her mother in Bath, aged 
50, Marianne, wife of the Rev. Chas. Jas. Quart- 
ley, Chaplain at Barrackpore, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Slater, esq. of Bath. 

At Frome, aged 81, George Sheppard, esq. 

In Weston-lane, near Bath, aged 79, Elizabeth 
Trelawney Townsend, dau. of ‘the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Townsend, and widow of Horatio Townsend, esq. 
of Bridgemount, co. Cork. 

At Islington, aged 80, Mr. Winstanley, a cele- 
brated auctioneer, late of the Poultry. 

Feb.3. At Armagh, aged 70, the Rev. William 
Armstrong, Wesleyan minister, in the 50th year 
of his ministry. A 

At Penrice Castle, Glamorganshire, aged 79, 
Lady Mary Lucy Cole. Her ladyship was the se- 
cond dau. of Henry Thomas 2nd Earl of Ilchester, 
by his first wife Mary-Theresa, dau. of Standish 
Grady, esq. of Cappercullin, co. Limerick. She 
was married first, in 1794, to Thomas Mansel Tal- 
bot, esq. of Margam, co. Glamorgan, who died in 
1813; and secondly in 1815 to Capt. Sir Christo- 
meng Cole, R.N., K.C.B., who diedin 1836. By her 

first marriage she hadi issue Christopher Rice Man- 
sel, esq. the present Lord Lieutenant of Glamor- 
ganshire, and M.P. for that county, and several 
daughters. In this venerable lady the vale of Gower 
has lost one of its most amiable and accomplished 
residents. 

At Lyme Regis, suddenly, aged 82, John Dray- 
ton, esq. merchant, and one of the ‘aldermen of 
that town. 

At Milfield, Highgate-rise, Laura - Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Gason, 2nd Life 
Guards. 

At Leicester, aged 32, Emma-Jane, wife of P. 
J. F. Gantillon, esq. M.A. of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, surviving but four hours the prema- 
ture birth of a son. 

In Queen-sq. Westminster, aged 58, Sophia, 
widow of Haffez Mence, esq. of the 32nd Regt. h.p. 

At Newport, Sophia-Margaret, relict of Capt.- 
Win. Nihill, formerly of the 38th and 19th Regts. 

In Pimlico, aged 66, George Lockyer Parrott, 
esq. late master R.N. many years justice of the 
peace for the borough of Poole. He served as 
pilot in the expedition to the Scheldt, under Sir 
R. Strachan; as Master of the Goshawk at the 
attack upon Malaga, and capture of Brave and 
Napoleon, 1812, and of the Aboukir at the reduc- 
tion of Genoa, 1814. 

In London, aged 82, Thomas Prebble, esq. of 
Higham, near Rochester. 

At Golbourn, Lanc. aged 42, Margery, wife of 
the Rev. Chas. Thomas Quirk, Rector of Golbourn. 

At Whitby, aged 44, John Richardson, esq. 

At Stanhope-st. Hyde-park-gardens, the Right 
Hon. Agnes Lady Rollo, widow of John eighth 
Baron Rollo, of Duncrub. She was the dau. of 
Wm. Greig, esq. of Gayfield Place, was married 
in 1806, and left a widow in 1846, having had 
issue William the late Lord Rollo, three other 
sons and two daughters. 

At South Lambeth, aged 67, Alice, relict of 
William Stephens, esq. of Ashford, near Sampford 
Peverell, Devon. 

a At oo co. Armagh, aged 83, Marcus 
ynn o 

pm 36, 6, Edward Thornton, esq. of Bedford-row, 
Clapham-rise. 

At Hounslow, aged 66, John Whiting, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Brighton, aged 73, Isaac Bass, one 
@ the Society of Friends, formerly of Ramsey, 

unts. 

In Windsor, aged 86, Francis Burtt, esq. 

At Bryntysilio, near Llangollen, Lieut. Henry 
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Clarke, R.N. He entered the service 1832, was 
mate of the North Star 26, in the Chinese war, and 
was made Lieutenant 1842, for his services on 
shore at the capture of the batteries of Woo- 
sung, 

At Exmouth, aged 78, Charles Gifford, esq. 
brother of the late Lord Gifford. 

Aged 72, David Gillingham, esq. of Godshill- 
= Isle of Wight, late of Canfield, near Shaftes- 

ury. 

At Brixton, aged 82, Thomas Hill, esq. 

At Henley-in-Arden, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Jones. 

Aged 72, Thomas Kinnersley, esq. of Clough 
Hall, Staffordshire. 

Aged 84, Robert Kirby, esq. of Tadcaster, Yorksh. 
m... Scutari, Assistant-Surgeon Langham, 7th 


At Brentwood, Essex, aged 59, Miss Elizabeth 
Cleave Leach. 

In Baker-st. Portman-sq. aged 42, Duncan Mac- 
bean, esq. 

In Omagh, James M‘Cutcheon, esq. editor of the 
“ Tyrone Constitution.” 

At Courtlands, Newton Abbot, aged 73, Irenzeus 
Mayhew, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 75, Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late William Mitford, esq. of Pittshill, Sussex. 

At Teignmouth, Martha, wife of John Salter, esq. 

At Sunning-hill, Berkshire, Frances Almeria, 
wife of John Stables, esq. 

At Exmouth, aged 85, Abraham Stogdon, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Warmsworth, near Doncaster, aged 
75, William Aldam, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 61, Thomas Charles- 
worth, esq. 

In Westbourne-grove West, Bayswater, aged 56, 
Theodore Dickens, esq. barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Noy. 20, 1823, 
and was formerly an advocate in the Supreme 
Court at Bengal. 

At Hammersmith, aged 29, Louisa-Margaret, 
second dau. of John Du Croz, esq. late of Great 
Claydons, Essex. 

At Ipswich, aged 66, William Hamilton, esq. 

surgeon. 
At Paris, aged 44, Miss Georgiana Heard, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Heard, E.1.C.S. only sister of 
the Rev. J. N. Heard, Chaplain of the Cemetery, 
Kensal-green. 

36, Ann, wife of W. A. Kennett, esq. soli- 
citor, Fenchurch-st. and Stockwell, dau. of the late 
Mr. John Apsley, Ashford, Kent. 

At Ashburton, aged 22, Edward-Wulff, youngest 
son of the Rev. W. Marsh, Vicar of Ashburton, and 
late of Pembroke college, Oxford. 

At Exeter, John May, esq. Dep.-Lieutenant and 
magistrate for Devon. 

At Hampton Court Palace, Miss Campbell-Mel- 
fort, sister of Lieut.-Gen. Frederick Campbell, 
R.A. and of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Patrick, and 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell. 

At Brixton, Isle of Wight, aged 70, Edward 
Pittis, esq. 

Aged 76, Henry Read, esq. land agent, Beccles. 

At Reading, aged 72, Thomas Rickford, esq. 

At Llaugharne, Mrs. Frank Stackpole poisoned 
herself after returning home from church. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stackpole returned home from Port Natal 
last summer. 

Suddenly, at Brecon, where he was formerly 
Barrack Master for 18 years, aged 70, Capt. Wm. 
Wharton, h.p. 43rd Regt. He served in the Wal- 
cheren expedition, through a portion of the Pe- 
ninsular war, and held a company in the 73rd 
Regt. at Waterloo, where he was severely wounded. 

At Bath, aged 81, from a mistake in a chemist’s 
compounding a prescription of morphine, Tris- 
tram Whitter, M.D. of Lansdowne-crescent. ' 

At Black Notley, aged 88, Mrs. Jane Wright. 

Feb. 6. In Upper Belgraye-pl. Pimlico, aged 84, 
John Aitkens, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 87, Mary, relict of Dr, Beatty, 
of Dublin. 
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At Brighton, Elizabeth, relict of William Beet- 
son, esq. of Woburn-pl. London. 

At Chingford, Essex, aged 86, George Count de 
Bruhl, the celebrated chess pl once famous 
as the principal antagonist of Philidor. 

Aged 30, Robert, youngest surviving son of the 
late Francis Ede, esq. of Pishobury, Herts. 

At Chesham-lodge, Surrey, 43, Henry 
Edenborough, esq. He was son of the late Samuel 
Edenborough, esq. of Leyton, Essex; formerly of 
the H.E.I.C.’s Marine, and late of Wollagoring, 


~ N.S.W. 


In Chesham-pl. Belgrave-sq. Elizabeth, widow 
of Major Thomas Edgeworth, of Edgeworth Town, 

At Aller House, Somerset, aged 81, Anne, relict 
of James Hyde, esq. 

At Malta, aged 19, Richard Lendon Jackson, 
elder son of the Rev. Robert Jackson, Rector of 
Wonastow, near Monmouth. 

Aged 90, Ann, relict of John Lea, esq. of the 
Lakes, near Kidderminster, and sister of the late 
George Simcox, of Birmingham and Harborne, esq. 

At Houndstone, near Yeovil, aged 69, Henry 
Talbot Moore, esq. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 78, Jane, dau. of 
ee Savage, esq. many years resident at that 
place. 

At Westleigh, Devon, aged 72, Jane, relict of 
the Rev. John Torr, many years Vicar of that place. 

At Brighton, aged 80, John Trower, esq. of 
Southampton. 

Feb. 7. At Fornham St. Martin’s, Suffolk, in 
her 72nd year, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Henry 
Adams, B.D. Rector of Bardwell, in that county, 
third son of Patience Thomas Adams, of Bushey 
Grove, Herts, esq. and brother of the late William 
Adams, LL.D. formerly advocate in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. She was born Sept. 1, 1783, at Ixworth, 
Suffolk, being the eldest dau. of George Boldero, 
esq. of that place, (who died Novy. 22, 1818,) by 
Hester, dau. of the Rey. Edward Griffin, Rector of 
Dingley, co. Northampton, and Frances his wife, 
dau. of George Boldero, also of Ixworth, esq. the 
father of Roger Boldero, and grandfather of the 
above George Boldero—a descendant of the family 
of Boldero seated at or near Bury St. Edmund’s 
for many centuries, and whose pedigree is recorded 
in the Suffolk Visitations. Mrs. Adams was married 
at Ixworth Oct. 14, 1819, but leaves no issue. She 
was the survivor of a family of six children, of 
whom the eldest son, Rev. George Boldero, M.A. 
Incumbent of Ixworth, died Jan. 17, 1836, aged 
54, having married, but leaving no issue ; and the 
second and youngest son, John Boldero, esq. died 
previously, on the 24th April, 1829, aged 36, un- 
married. Of the daughters, Hester Boldero, the 
second dau. died in 1809, aged 24, unmarried; 
Frances, the third dau. married the Rev. Edward 
René Payne, Rector of Hepworth, co. Suffolk, and 
died Dec. 9, 1849, aged 62, leaving issue; and 
Mary, the fourth dau. married the Rev. William 
Dodson (brother of the Right Hon. Sir John Dod- 
son), Vicar of Claxby, co. Lincoln. She died at 
Mrs. Adams’s house in Fornham Oct. 1, 1854, aged 
64, without issue. Mrs. Adams, after her hus- 
band’s death, Feb. 3, 1852 (see Gent. Mag. Vol. 
XXXVII. p. 303), removed tu Fornham, where 
she continued to interest herself in promoting the 
welfare of all around her by her many acts of 
kindness and generosity, in the same active and 
untiring manner which had so endeared her to her 
husband’s parishioners at Bardwell. Among them, 
in a vault under the chancel of that church, her 
remains were interred on the 13th, beside those 
of her late husband. 

At Pendrea, Gulval, near Penzance, aged 48, 
Catherine Johns, only dau. of William Bolitho, 
esq. and wife of John 8. Bedford, esq. eldest son 
of the late Capt. J. Bedford, R.N. 

At Kenilworth, aged 87, Mrs. Ann Maria Bird. 

At Chilworthy, near Ilminster, Rosina Harriett, 
wife of the Rev. John Cooke Cox, Rector of Stock-~ 
linch Magdalen, Som. : 

At Limerick, Anne, wife of Col, Charles Douglas 
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Assistant Adjutant-gen. eldest son of Gen. Sir 
Howard Douglas, Bart. G.C.B. 

At Hull, aged 57, Thomas Ward Gleadow, esq. 

At Newhaven, Sussex, aged 60, Lydia, rellct of 
John Gray, esq. of Westham, Essex. 

At Cambridge, Sophia Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Hall, esq. and granddau. of the 
Ven. W. Gretton, D.D. formerly Archdeacon of 
Essex, and Master of Magdalene College in that 
University. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 78, Maria, dau. of 
the late Col. Lovelace, relict of the Rev. Francis 
T. Hamond, Rector of Wydford and Quidenham. 

In Southwick-pl. Hyde Park, aged 82, George 
Francis Holt, esq. 

At Kirkleatham, aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas King, esq. 

At Maidstone, aged 75, James Lowry, M.D., R.N. 
He had a medal with two bars, one for the 12th 
Oct. 1798, and the other for Egypt. 

At Bournemouth, Elizabeth, relict of E. V. 
Mainwaring, M.D., who survived her husband only 
eight days. 

At Chelsea, William Montresor, esq. younger 
son of the late Capt. Montresor, R.N., C.B. 

At Aleppo, Mr. N. W.Werry, the British Consul. 

In George-st. aged 72, James Willing, esq., Al- 
derman of Devonport. 

Feb. 8. At Bath, aged 85, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
John Brown, uncle to Lord Kilmaine. He mar- 
ried in 1797 Anne, only dau. of John White, esq 
of Jamaica, and by that lady, who died In 1851, 
has left issue one son and three daughters. 

At Hamilton, Canada, aged 26, John, the only 
son of the Rev. Edmund N. Dean, of Gloucester. 

At Moreton, Dorset, aged 85, James Frampton, 
esq. a magistrate of the county of Dorset, and for- 
merly Colonel of the Yeomanry Cavalry. 

In Cambridge-place, Regent’s Park, aged 26, 
Georgiana-Martha, wife of Battershell Gill, M.D. 

At Croydon, aged 79, Mrs. Mary, relict of P. P. 
Grellier, esq. of Wormwood-st. 

At New Cross, aged 66, William Lewis, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 88, Sophia, relict of Major- 
Gen. Thomas Shuldhbam, Bengal Estab. 

Aged 72, Mary, widow of the Rev. George Thur- 
garland, of St. Andrewgate, York, 

d 90, James Warne, esq. of Basingstoke. 

At Bickners, Barnston, aged 79, Stephen Wood, 
esq. for many years a Deputy Lieutenant of Essex. 

feb. 9. Aged 64, Thomas Ayscough, esq. of 
Raymond’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

At Copford Place, aged 57, Mrs. Honywood 
Blake, mother of W. P. Honywood, esq. of Marks 
Hall, Essex. Her remains were deposited in the 
parish church-yard adjoining the hall. 

In Sutton-place, near Dartford, Kent, Mumford 
Campbell, esq. 

At Oxford-sq. Hyde Park, Ann, relict of Adm. 
Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, G.C.B. of Bedding- 
ton Park, Surrey. She was the daughter of Capt. 
John Nicholson Ingledew, Commissioner of the 
Navy, married in 1806, and left a widow in 1834. 

At Llanelly House, Carmarthenshire, aged 81, 

illiam Chambers, esq. of Llanelly, and of Bick- 
nor, Kent. 

At the Hotel Meurice, in Paris, aged 28, Lady 
Harriet Anne Gertrude Elliot, youngest dau. of 
= Earl of Minto, and sister of Lady John Rus- 
sell. 
At Douglas, Isle of Man, John T. E. Flint, esq. 
late of the H.E.I.C.’s Maritime Service, and for- 
merly of Filleigh, Devonshire. 

At Paris, Augusta, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Jarvis, of Doddington, near Lincoln. 

At Kingussie, aged 82, Sergeant John Macpher- 
son, of the 42nd Royal Highlanders. He served 
under Abercromby in Egypt, was wounded on the 
taking of the French cannon on the heights of 
Aboukir, was body servant to that great general, 
and one of the Highland sergeants who accom- 
panied his remains to Malta. 

At Kent House, Harting, aged 88, J. A. Postle- 
thwaite, esq. 
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At Washbrook, Ipswich, aged 84, John Raw, esq. 


formerly a bookseller at Ipswich. He published 
a Harwich Guide, and for many years an excel- 
lent Pocket Book, adorned with local views and 
the effusions of the poets of the district. 

At Southampton, aged 87, Martha, widow of 
James Rondeau, esq. 

Robert-Franklin, only son of the Rev. Dr. 
Spencer, of Devonshire-place, Maida-hill. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 68, James Steele, 
esq. formerly of Lime-street-sq. London, and the 
Grove, Camberwell. 

At Shottesbrook Park, Berks, aged 68, Florance 
Thomas Young, esq. of Great Cumberland-place. 

Feb. 10. At Elm Park, co. Armagh, aged 27, 
William Carpendale Baird, late of the 50th Regt. 
eldest surviving son of the late William Baird, esq. 
of Falkland, Ayrshire. 

Henry Robert Burfoot, esq. late of the Inner 
Temple. 

In London, aged 50, Edward Davy, esq. of the 
Park, Crediton, Deven. 

At Southsea, Portsmouth, aged 60, John, eldest 
son of the late Thomas Fowler, esq. of Gunton 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Nice, aged 47, John Tracy William French, 
esq. of Ripple Vale, Kent, Deputy Lieutenant and 
Justice of the Peace for the same county, Comm. 
in the Royal Navy. 

Mr. Charles Proctor, the proprietor of Oliver’s 
Hotel, Bridge-st. Westminster. He committed 
suicide by shooting himself with a pistol in Smith’s 
Rifle Gallery, 399, Strand. Verdict—Temporary 
Insanity. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 75, Thomas Rob- 
lyn, M.D. He was surgeon to the Bulldog sloop 
of war when on the coast of Egypt, and at the 
blockade and surrender of Malta, in 1799. He was 
taken prisoner at Ancona, and when released re- 
turned to Egypt, and was surgeon to the brigade 
of sailors co-operating with the army on shore 
when Grand Cairo fell ; for this service he received 
the Turkish Golden Medal, the Silver Sphynx, and 
in 1850 the Queen’s Medal. Dr. Roblyn returned 
to England as surgeon of the Ulysses, paid off at 
Woolwich in 1802. He had served under Lords 
St. Vincent, Keith, Nelson, Sir Sydney Smith, and 
other admirals. He finally practised for many 
years at Clifton, where he was highly esteemed. 

At Torquay, aged 79, Anne, widow of Honora- 
tius Leigh Thomas, esq. of London, formerly Pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

At Reading, aged 84, Mrs. Wilmshurst, of Brigh- 
ton, widow of John Wilmshurst, esq. of Reading. 

At Dover, aged 41, Martha, eldest daughter of 
the late Rey. Edward Winthropp, Vicar of Da- 
renth, Kent. 

At Admiston Hall, the residence of her son, 
aged 80, Dorothy, widow of George Wood, esq. of 
Upwey. 

Feb. 11. At Petersfield, aged 88, Samuel An- 
drews, esq. He had been confined to his bed for 
about ten years, great part of which time he had 
been totally blind and deaf. 

At Rochester, aged 88, Juliana, relict of G. Bel- 
son, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 67, Morley Chubb, esq. or- 
merly of Bridgewater. 

At Brompton, Mary, widow of William Curtis, 
esq. of Dedham, Essex. 

In Canonbury-sq. aged 72, Wm. Dauglish, esq. 

At Evergreen Lodge, Wanstead, Essex, George 
Duley, esq. 

On board H. M. ship Bellerophon, aged 19, 
Richard Delabere Granville, mate. 

At Durham, Isabella-Alicia, widow of Thomas 
Greenwell, esq. 

At Genoa, aged 58, Edward Le Mesurier, esq. of 
Guernsey, R.N. 

At Worcester, Clifton Wintringham Loscombe, 
esq. only son of the late Clifton Wintringham Los- 
combe, esq. of Stanmore, Middlesex. 

At Penheale, aged 49, Sedley Bastard Marke, 
esq. of Plymouth and Liskeard, 
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Aged 78. Maria-Sophia, relict of Lieut.-Col. Har- 
court Master, of Catton, near Norwich. 

Aged 84, William Nice, esq. of Great Bradley 
Hall, near Newmarket. 

At Brighton, Sarah, widow of Capt. W. Pitman, 
formerly of 59th Regt. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, P. R. 
Dewsbury, esq. Tring, Martha-Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late John Salter, esq. of Fittleworth, Sussex. 

At St. Paul’s Parsonage, Whitechapel, aged 20, 
Douglas Arthur Barton Shepherd, esq. only son of 
William H. Barton Shepherd, esq. of Plymouth. 

Feb. 12. At Ostend, Lieut.-Colonel Cornelius 
Bowyer, C.B. late of the Bengal army; from 
which he retired in 1829. 4 

Aged 54, Henry Hickman, esq. Newnham Hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Culford Hall, Suffolk, aged 14, Roger-Leo- 
nard-Gambier, youngest son of George Jenyns, 
esq. of Bottisham Hall, Camb. 

In Tavistock-pl. Russell-sq. aged 68, Mr. Tho- 
mas Lucombe, formerly of the Steyne Library, 
Brighton. In early life, Mr. Lucombe achieved 
considerable reputation as a theatrical amateur, 
and his Bob Logic is still remembered as a happy 
personation. He was father of Mrs. Sims Reeves. 

Aged 81, the wife of Henry Marsh, esq. of Ha- 
therden, near Andover. 

At Versailles,aged 45, Phillipine-Anne-Victoire, 
wife of Sir Lawrence Vaughan Palk, Bart. of Hal- 
don House. 

At Winchester, aged 78, Clementina, widow of 
Edward ‘Shaw, esq. 

At Lofthouse, in Cleveland, John Yeoman, 
esq. surgeon. 

Feb.13. At Knockbane, Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Caulfield Archer, son of the late Major-General 
Archer, of the Guards. 

William Bartlemore, esq. of Castleton Hall, 
Rochdale, J.P. for Lancashire. 

At Crowland, Linc. aged 48,the wife of Rey. 
J. Bates, Rector. 

At Great Baddow, Essex, Lucy, widow of the 
Rev. Abraham Colin Bullen, Vicar of that parish. 

In Nottingham-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 56, 
Louisa Walters, relict of . J. Burrowes, esq. 

At Croft, John Thomas Carr, esq. merchant, of 
Newcastle. He was the senior Elder Brother of 
the Trinity House at Newcastle, and held the office 
of Master twice: he was also for many years a 
member of the Town Council, and was Sheriff for 
the year 1841-2. 

At Chudleigh, aged 69, Edward Robert Clack, 
esq. fifth son of the late Rev. Thomas Clack, Rec- 
tor of Kenn and Moretonhampstead. 

Aged 93, James Kinloch Clement, esq. Leyton- 
stone, Essex. 

At Daybrook, Notts. Mare Denison, esq. 

Drowned while skating in Ireland, aged 32, Ro- 
bert, eldest son of Robert Haynes, esq. of Thim- 
bleby Lodge, Yorkshire. 

At Churchdown, co. Glouc. aged 13, from the 
effects of an accidental gun-shot wound, John, 
youngest son of the late John Lovegrove, esq. of 
Gloucester. 

At York, aged 69, Thos. Phillips, esq. for thirty 
years steward to Lord Feversham. 

At Eton, near Norwich, aged 67, Emma, relict 
of Abraham Rawlinson, esq. late of Fakenham. 

At Dover, aged 79, William Grant Rose, esq. 

At Chichester, aged 60, Lieut.-Colonel James 
Richard Rotton, 11th Hussars, and J.P. for Sussex. 

At Brentwood, aged 86, Mrs. Smith, relict of 
the Rev. David Smith, formerly pastor of the In- 
dependent Chapel in that town. 

At Newtown, Bradford, Wilts, his native place, 
aged 83, William Stevens, esq. and nephew of the 
late William Stevens, esq. of Frankleigh House, 
Bradford. 

Aged 55, Edward Brooksbank Tattershill, ~~ 
of Great James-st. Bedford-row, and Beauchief- 
house, Haverstock-hill. 

Aged 76, Miss Sarah Taylor, of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, 
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Feb. 14. 59, William Cox Buchanan, esq. 
of Upper Southwick-street, Hyde Park. 

At Uxbridge, aged 40, W. H. Cane, esq. M.D. 

At Highbury Park, 83, Elizabeth, relict of 
Aaron Chapman, esq. formerly M.P. for Whitby 
(of whom a memoir will be found in our vol. xxxt1r. 
p. 667). She was the daughter of Joseph Barker, 
esq. of Whitby, was married in 1796, and left a 
widow in 1850, having had a very numerous family. 
She was mother of Edward Henry Chapman, esq. 
of Haringay House, Middlesex, Director of the 
Bank of England. 

At Finchley, aged 56, Robert Jones Cooper, esq. 

At Outragh Rectory, co. Leitrim, Elizabeth Pryer 
Thomasine, wife of the Rev. D. O. Etough, and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Lewis, Rector 
of Ingatestone and Rivenhall, Essex. 

At Heckington, Linc. aged 80, Rich. Godson, esq. 

At Ham-house, Upton, Essex, aged 70, Elizabeth, 
wife of Samuel Gurney. She was the dau. of James 
Shepherd, esq. formerly of Ham House, and niece 
to Joseph Shepherd, esq. recently deceased. She 
was sister-in-law to the late benevolent Mrs. Fry, 
and will be long remembered for her own acts of 
charity. Her body was interred in the Friends’ 
burial-ground at Barking. 

At Rome, Mary-Grey, third dau. of the late Gen. 
Sir Martin Hunter, G.C.M.G. of Anton’s Hill, Ber- 
wickshire. 

At Holbrook, Suffolk, aged 38, Anna, wife of 
Thomas Jarmain, esq. eldest dau. of Robert Mar- 
tin, esq. F.R.C.S. 

In Leicester-st. Regent-st. Elizabeth, wife of 
George Francis Keys, surgeon. 

Aged 51, George Locke, esq. of Theobald’s-road, 
and Abbey-wood, Kent. 

In Bulstrode-st. Catherine, relict of Major-Gen. 
Reeves, C.B. and K.H., Lt.-Gov. of Placentia. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 74, John Search, 
esq. formerly Principal of the Accountant’s Draw- 
ing Office, Bank of England, and upwards of 50 
years in the service. 

James Swinscow, esq. of Ashby Grange, Linc. 

At Buckland, Berks, aged 66, John Williams, 
esq. for many years land steward to the Devon- 
shire and other estates of Sir Robert G. Throck- 
morton, Bart.; and Feb. 16, his granddaughter, 
Marianne, eldest dau. of Mr. G. T. Williams. 

Feb. 15. At Cheltenham, aged 66, John Ander- 
7m esq. M.D., Dep. Inspector of Hospitals and 

leets. 

At Newport, I.W., Capt. Horatio Beckham, for- 
merly of 43rd Regt. and for many years Adjutant 
of the East Suffolk Militia. 

Aged 62. Julia, wife of John Bodley, esq. Stock- 
leigh Pomeroy, Devon. 

At Edinburgh, aged 30, Robert Alfred Cathcart, 
esq. W.S. only surviving son of Elias Cathcart, esq. 
of Auchendrane, Ayrshire. 

At New Radnor, Charles Cocks Eyre, esq. sur- 
geon, and Mayor of Radnor. ~ 

At Maida-hill, Jane, wife of Martin Thos. Hiscox, 
esq. M.D. F.R.C.S. youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Cecil, Minister of St. John’s Chapel,’/Bed- 
ford-row. 

Ann, relict of Dr. Hugh Hughes, R.N., and 
mother of Lieut. John Constantine Hughes, R.N. 

In Bruton-st. aged 34, Capt. Arthur Lowther, 
second son of the Hon. Col. Lowther. 

At Otford, Kent, aged 86, Mrs. Nash, widow of 
Wm. Nash, esq. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 63, John Harcourt Powell, 
esq. of Drinkstone Park, Suffolk, a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of the county. He was the 
first chairman of the Thingoe Board of Guardians, 
and brought the administration of the new Poor 
Law into execution with efficiency without as- 
perity. He served the office of Sheriff of Pem- 
brokeshire two years ago. He is succeeded in his 
Suffolk estates by his elder son. 

On his way home from Aden, aged 26, Francis 
Clifton Rivaz, Lieut. lst Bombay Fusiliers, eldest 
son of Francis Riyaz, esq. of Cowley-st. West- 
minster. 
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Feb. 16. AtChelsea, aged 67, Capt. Henry Ager, 
of the H.E.I1.C.’s late Maritime Service. 

At Newport, I. W. aged 73, Horatio Beckham, 
esq. father-in-law to Capt. Pelman, of the 4th 
(King’s Own). He greatly distinguished himself 
as Colonel of a Spanish Legion, and his remains 
were followed to the grave by Colonel White and 
most of the officers of the staff of Parkhurst Bar- 
racks. 

Killed by an accident, whilst assisting to ex- 
tinguish the fire in Holland-st. Blackfriars, aged 

24, Mr. Thomas Parker Jackson, stepson of Mr. 
Braidwood, and Inspector of Risks to the Sun Fire 
ffice 

At Belsay Castle, Northumberland, aged 58, 
Barbara, only dau. of the late Robert Jobling, esq. 
of Newton Hall, in the same county. 

At Corfu, aged 18, Lewis Kekewich, esq. Lieut. 
20th Foot, third son of S. T. Kekewich, esq. of 
Peamore, co. Devon. 

In the Crimea, aged 19, Lieut. Franklin Knight 
Kirby, 93d Highlanders, only son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Cox Kirby, of Cheltenham. 

On board the Croesus, aged 18, Lieut. Thomas 
Bewley Monsell, 19th Regt. eldest son of the Rey. 
J. Monsell, Vicar of Egham. 

At North Shields, aged 37, J. R. 
surgeon. 

At Brighton, aged 67, Thomas Payne, esq. 

At Eastling rectory, Julia, wife of the Rev. 
George Birch Reynardson, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir John Trollope, Bart. 

Aged 96, Mrs. Richardson, of Green-house, near 
Selmeston. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 87, Martha, relict of 
the Rev. Robert Shanly, Vicar of Julianstown, co. 
Meath. 

At Southill, Somerset, aged 24, Julius Chetham 
Strode, Capt. 14th Regt. youngest son of Vice- 
Adm. Sir E. C. Strode, K.C.B. K.C.H. 

In Everton, near Liverpool, aged 72, Netlam 
Tory, esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

Feb.17. In Percy-place, Clapham-road, aged 
71, Penelope, widow of John Ballard, esq. having 
survived her sister, Miss Eleanor Crabb, only a 
few days. These ladies were daughters of Mr. 
Crabb, of Hatton Garden; granddaughters of Mr. 
Crabb, of Tellisford, near Frome, Somerset; and 
nieces of Rear-Adm. Richard Raggett, Lieut.-Col. 
Crabb, H.E.1.C.’s army, and James Crabb, esq. of 
Thidfield, Southampton; and descendants of the 
Groves, Basnets, and Raggetts of Southampton, 
Reading, and Plymouth. The once valuable 
Spring-Grove sugar estate, in Jamaica, was for 
many years in their possession. They were both 
interred in the same grave at Norwood ceme- 
tery. 

In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. the Right Hon. Char- 
lotte Lady Colborne, widow of the late lord, who 
died on the 2nd May last (see his memoir in our 
vol. xur. p. 645). She was the eldest dau. of 
the late Right Hon. Thomas Steele, was married 
to Lord Colborne in 1818, and leaves issue three 
married daughters. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 62, Sarah, wife of 
Jeffrey Cullen, esq. 

In Brompton-square, aged 58, David Charles 
Davies, esq 

Aged 77, John George Fearn, esq. of Cumber- 
land -pl. Regent’s-park. 

At Ewell, aged 3, Jane-Anna, dau. of the Rey. 
Sir George L. Glyn, Bart. 

Aged 81, at Bramcote, Notts. Anne, relict of 
Alexander Hadden, esq. 

At Deal, Amy -Edwards, wife of Benj. Hulke, esq. 
Solicitor, and clerk of the peace for that borough. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 64, Wm. Bernard 
Robinson, esq. M.R.C.S. 
alga Norwich, aged 82, Elizabeth, relict of Robert 

yer, & 

At an Julia-Sarah, second dau, of 
the late eminent aurist and oculist John Steven- 
son, esq. of Conduit-street. 

¥eb. 18. In Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. Ellen-Do- 


Owen, esq. 
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rothea, wife of the Rev. Edward Ashby, Rector of 
Dunton, and dau. of the Rev. Edward H. Hoare, 
Vicar of Barkby, Leic. Her marriage took place 
on the 4th January last. 

At Burfield Priory, near Clifton, aged 82, Wil- 
liam Boyd, esq. for many years a partner in the 
late banking firm of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., 
Bigge, Gibson, and Co. 

At North Allerton, aged 76, Francis Dighton, 
esq. late chief clerk at the Commander-in-Chief’s 
office, and for many years private secretary to 
H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

At Aylesbury, aged 26, William-Henry, eldest 
son of Edward Dodwell, esq. of Ravenscourt-park, 
Hammersmith. 

While on a visit to his niece, aged 80, Mrs. 
R. C. Cobb, of Frederic-pl. Hampstead-road, Ed- 
mund Kibblewhite, esq. of Wootton Basset. 

Maria, eldest dau. of Sir Henry Lushington, Bart. 

In Kentish-town, aged 66, Samuel Watson, esq. 
late of Gray’s-inn- 

At Staverton, awit 91, Charles Wildegose, esq. 

Feb. 19. At Axminster, Ann, relict of John 
Bentley, esq. of Tytherleigh. ¢ 

Robert ‘Clarke, esq. of Weybread, Suffolk. 

At Norwood, aged 63, John Colley, esq. many 
years of Bishopsgate-street Within. 

At Brompton, Martin Sadler Dolton, esq. 

At Upper Sydenham, aged 70, David Gibson, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange, 

Aged 61, W. W. Johnson, esq. of Limehouse. 

At Croydon, aged 68, Thomas Mose, esq. in the 
5lst year of his service to the Bank of England. 

At Lewes, aged 88, R. Neal, esq. 

At Dawlish, aged 93, Charles Douglass Smith, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-Governor of Prince Edward 
Island, elder brother of the late Adm. Sir Wm. 
Sidney Smith, G.C.B. 

In Upper North-place, Gray’s-inn-road, aged 86, 
John Trail, sen. 

At Tixover Hall, Stamford, the seat of Charles 
Ormston Eaton, esq. aged 26, Henry Vernon, eldest 
son of Henry Charles Vernon, esq. and grandson 
of Lieut.-Gen. Vernon, C.B. of Hilton-park, co. 
Stafford. 

Feb. 20. Aged 81, William Curre, esq. of Itton 
Court, for many years Deputy Lieut. and magis- 
trate for Monmouthshire. 

At East Clandon rectory, Francis-Colville, only 
child of John Dunn, esq. Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of Hobart Town. 

At Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk, the Hon. Anne- 
Geraldine, widow of J. J. Hamilton, esq. of Bally- 
macall, co. Meath, and great-aunt to the present 
Lord Kingsale. She was married in 1821. 

At Sherborne, aged 39, Elizabeth-Bowen, wife 
of William Highmore, esq. M.D. 

At Helwith House, Kirby Ravensworth, aged 
74, James Hutchinson, esq. 

At Forres, aged 85, Miss Magdaline Macpherson, 
dau. of the late Andrew Macpherson, esq. of 
Bancher, Inverness-shire. 

At Roxton, Beds, aged 69, Charles James Met- 
calfe, esq. He succeeded his father James Met- 
calfe, esq. in 1793, and was Sheriff of Bedfordshire 
in 1835. He married in 1813 Elizabeth-Mary, 
dau. of John Horrocks May, esq. and has left issue. 

At Topcliffe, aged 80, Mr. Henry Pickersgill, an 
eminent farmer, under the late Earl of Egremont 
and the present owner, for half a century. 

At Camberwell, Richard, only son of the late 
Austin Piety, esq of Hythe ‘and Canterbury. 

At Hythe, pe 65, Thomas Powell, esq. late 
collector of Customs at Southampton. 

At Bath, George Taylor, esq. M.D. late of Maid- 
stone, youngest son of the late John Taylor, 
esq. M.D. 

Feb. 21. At Southampton, a few hours after 
her arrival from India, Amelia-Anne, wife of Alex. 
Chas. Brice, esq. of Cochin and Dharwar, East 
India, third dau. of Charles Penny, esq. Alder- 
mary-churchyard. 

At Turnham Green, aged 41, D. L. Chapman, 
esq. formerly of Dieppe. 
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At Catton, Norfolk, Mary, widow of Capt. Henry 
F, Cubitt. 

At Dartmouth, aged 76, Sarah, wife of W. E. 
Hockin, esq. 

At Brighton, George-Edward, second son of 
William Charles Humphrys, esq. of Bursledon. 

At Charmouth, Devon, aged 80, Sarah, widow 
of Robert Kennaway, esq. 

At Northampton, aged 89, Mrs. Ann Mansfield, 
spinster, the last of the children of the late John 
Mansfield, esq. of Desford. 

At Brompton, near Northallerton, aged 45, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. William John.Middleton, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Hartland Fowle, 
Vicar of North Otterington. 

In Gloucester-st. Regent’s Park, aged 29, Henry 
Phillips, esq. 

Samuel Guy Rutter, esq. of Notting-hill and 
Friday-st. 

In Mecklenburgh-square, aged 42, John Sims 
Weir, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Mill-hill, aged 34, James Henry 
Bailey, B.A. 

Aged 82, James Baker, esq. of Islington and 
King’s Arm-yard, Coleman-st. 

Sarah-Hodsell, wife of Thomas Seal Blackwell, 


esq. surgeon, Cranbrook, a few days after giving: 


birth to her only son. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict 
of Richard Deavin, esq. 

At Blandford, aged 76, John Durden, esq. for 
many years one of the aldermen. 

Aged 63, Mr. George Thomas Plumbley, pay- 
master R.N. of North Walsham. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed, aged 27, W. T. Smith, 
esq. solicitor, eldest son of Capt. W. Smith, R.N. 

Aged 70, Sarah, wife of Joseph Wardell, esq. of 
Old Malton. 

Feb. 23. At St. Martin’s, Stamford, aged 85, 
Thomas Graham Arnold, esq. M.D. 

At Dublin, Lieut.-Col. Barnett, of the 3rd West 
York Militia, Deputy Lieut. of the co. of York. 

At Haverstock-hill, near Hampstead, aged 77, 
William & Beckett, esq. formerly of Golden-sq. 

At Folkestone, aged 73, George Birch, esq. of 
Clare-park, Hants, late Lieut.-Col. Bengal Native 
Infantry. 

At the vicarage, Aylsham, Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late Wm. Jex Blake, esq. of Swanton 
Abbot, Norfolk. 

Aged 56, George Clark, esq. of Finsbury-place. 

In Harley-st. Jane, eldest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Dolby, esq. of Brizes, Essex. 

At Cheltenham, Jane, relict of Charles Dormer, 
esq. of Perridge House, near Exeter. 

At Ipswich, aged 77, John Eley, esq. formerly 
and for 35 years Capt. and Adjutant of the West 
Kent Militia. 

At Clapham, aged 75, Mary, wife of Richard 
Hayman, late of Upper Deal. 

At Glynclydach, near Neath, aged 64, John 
Rowland, esq. 

At Spring Vale, I. W., Samuel Truman, esq. late 
of Lambeth. 

In London, Elizabeth-Tucker, wife of Edward 
Twopeny, esq. of Woodstock, near Sittingbourne. 

Feb. 24. At Newcastle, Ellen; wife of George 
Bownas, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Josh. 
Raw, esq. of North Brixton; and on the 4th, of 
small-pox, her husband, George Bownas, esq. of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, solicitor. 

In hospital, at Scutari, Capt. Robert H. Payne 
Crawfurd, 90th Light Inf. eldest son of Robert 
Crawfurd, esq. of Saint-hill, East Grinsted. 

At Newhaven, aged 38, Mr. John Gray, ship- 
builder. During a residence in Newhaven of 
about 12 years, Mr. Gray most successfully deve- 
loped its resources and capability for the construc- 
tion of first-class merchant vessels. He has left a 
widow and nine children. 

At Stowmarket, aged 70, Benjamin King, esq. 

From concussion of the brain, caused by a fall 
on the ice, aged 18, Joseph, youngest son of John 
Lidgett, esq. of Billiter-st, and Blackheath. 
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At Royston, aged 91, Isabella, relict of Thomas 
Nunn, esq. 

In North Brixton, aged 67, Mr. James Sherriff, 
for upwards of 40 years Governor of the Bucks 
County Gaol at Aylesbury. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 75, John Ward, 
esq. of Calverley, Tunbridge Wells. 

At Weymouth, James Weld, esq. of Archer’s 
Lodge, Southampton. 

At South Lambeth, aged 86, Samuel Wolfe, esq, 

Feb. 25. At Skipton, Yorkshire, Isabella, relict 
of Charles Abbotson, esq. 

At Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near Manchester, aged 
59, Mary, widow of the Rev. Henry Arthur Beck- 
with, M.A. Vicar of Collingham. 

Betty, dau. of John Holme, esq. of Grendon 
Lodge, Atherstone, late of Liverpool. 

At Cheltenham, aged 80, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
Richard Huntley, M.A. of Boxwell Court, Glouc. 
She was the sole surviving issue of the Ven. James 
James Webster, LL.B. Archdeacon of Gloucester, 
by Elizabeth, sister and sole heir of the eminent 
Dr. William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, 
whose -representation is now vested in the Rev, 
Richard Webster Huntley, of Boxwell Court, son 
and heir of the deceased. She was married in 
1790, and left a widow in 1831, having had issue a 
very numerous family. 

In Oxford-terrace, General Robert J. Latter, 
Colonel of the 66th Bengal Native Infantry, which 
command he attained in 1824. He was a cadet 
of 1795. 

At Exeter, Jane Maxwell Carlyon Nickole, only 
child of the late Major Thomas Nickole, Ist Royals. 

At Winchester, Jane, widow of Philip Williams, 
esq. youngest dau. of Robert Pope Blachford, esq. 
of Osborne, I.W. 

Feb. 26. In Bryanston-sq. aged 75, Margaret, 
relict of Edward Allfrey, esq. of Banstead, Surrey , 
and Salehurst, Sussex. 

At Islington, aged 78, Wm. Charlstrom, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 21, Robert Peke Cole, 5 

At Ramsgate, aged 92, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Fleming, esq. 

Aged 59, Sophia-Paris, wife of Joseph Foot, esq. 
of Albion-road, Stoke Newington, Spital-sq., and 
of Sudbury. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 55, Fredk. Hedges, 
esq. late of the H.E.1.C. Maritime Service, young- 
est son of the late Henry Hedges, esq. Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

At Exeter, at the house of his uncle the Rev. 
W. Hockin, aged 19, Parr Newman Hockin, young- 
est son of T. B. Hockin, esq. Dartmouth. 

Aged 97, Susannah, wife of Edward Hamilton 
Hoskins, esq. of Pembury-road, Clapton, having 
survived her mother, sister, and two children less 
than six months. 

At Leicester, aged 65, Robert Lewis, esq. 

At Wye, Jane, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Mourilyan, esq. of Deal. 

At Chelsea, aged 64, Harriet-Elizabeth, widow 
of J. Muller, esq. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Downham Grove, 
Wymondham, Norfolk, aged 68, James Neave, 
esq. At the time of the dreadful hailstorm in 
1843, when a portion of his county suffered to the 
extent of 30,0007. in its crops, Mr. Neave called 
together a number ofagriculturists, and broached 
the proposal which raised for the sufferers, by a 
voluntary rate, ten thousand pounds. As Vicé- 
Chairman of the Committee for the monument to 
the Earl of Leicester, no man exerted himself 
more to raise that tribute to one whom (although 
all his life politically opposed) he honoured as 
the best patron of agriculture, the most liberal of 
landlords, and most noble of England’s country 
gentlemen. 

Feb. 27. At Bowness, Jane, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Barton, Rector of Windermere. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, Sarah, dau. of Robert 
Dobson, esq. 

In the Paragon, New Kent-road, aged 86, Bryan 
Donkin, esq. F.R.S, magistrate for the county of 
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jurrey. This eminent civil engineer and ma- 
chinist had long carried on, in Grange-road, Ber- 
mondsey, a large manufactory of water-wheels, 
turbines, paper-machines, machines for glazing 
and cutting paper; also of saw, flour, iron, and 
oil mills; machines for printing in.one or two 
colours, pumps, gas exhausters, gas valves, disc 
pumps, &c. He had the misfortune to lose his 
eldest son, Mr. John Donkin, April 20, 1854 (see 
vol. xu. p. 667). 

On board the Arabia, on his way from Balaklava 
to Scutari, aged 20, William Gray, Ist Royal Dra- 
goons, second son of the Rey. William Gray, Rec- 
tor of Upton Lovell. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 20, Georgina, se- 
cond dau. of the late Samuel Kempson, esq. of 
Birmingham. 

At Bognor, aged 54, Miss Sawyer, only dau. of 
the late Richard Sawyer, esq. of Wandsworth. 

At Guildford, aged 50, E. Vincent, esq. alder- 
man, and clerk to the Charity Trusts. 

At Kensington, Capt. Hugh Campbell Wilson, 
late of 25th Bengal N. Inf. 

Feb. 28. At the vicarage, Mere, Wilts, Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. Thomas Blundelf. 

At Eastwell House, Tenterden, Kent, aged 55, 
William Curteis, esq. 

At Sudbury, aged 80, Martha, wife of William 
Dowman, gent. of Friars’-st. Clerk of the Peace, 
Coroner, and Registrar of the Court of Record for 
the borough. 

At Ramsgate, aged 78, Alice, relict of Charles 
Foley, esq. of Upper Holloway. 

At Paignton, age 71, Margaret, wife of Capt. J. 
H. Hazard, of Ipplepen, and of Terriers House, 
Bucks. 

At Chester, Emma, widow of the Rev. George 
Heywood, Rector of Ideford, Devon. 

At Corwen, North Wales, Thomas Roby, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, James Smith, esq. of 
Lee, Kent, and Bermondsey New-road, eldest and 
only surviving son of James Smith, esq. of Ken- 
nington- . 

Lately. At St. Peter’s-sq. Hammersmith, aged 
93, Ann, relict of Thomas Carr, esq. of Spital-sq. 

At Stourport, aged 90, Miss Druscilla Nichols. 

At Athens, aged 111 years, M. Varnieva Panga- 
los, the oldest of those who struggled for the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Deceased sacrificed a large 
fortune in the cause of his country. 

At Neenagh, aged 107, Richard Plunkett, esq. 
of Ardkeena, co. Roscommon. 

Count Melchior de Polignac, Governor of the 
Chateau of Fontainbleau under the Restoration, 
the last brother of Prince Jules de Polignac, minis- 
ter of Charles X. 

At Brompton, aged 67, Garrett Sheridan, esq. 

At Wells, aged 53, Edward Nicklin Wells, esq. 
alderman and magistrate for the city of Wells, and 
for many years the local manager for the West of 
England and S. Wales District Bank in that city. 

Aged 92, Mr. William Wheatley of North Shields, 
the oldest shipowner in the port. 

March1. At Hillingdon, Middlesex, aged 78, 
James Andrews, esq. 

At Southmolton, aged 89, Miss Sarah Beer. 

At Parrock-house, Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 
82, William Harvey, esq. 

‘At Exeter, aged 68, Elizabeth Althea, dau. of the 
late Rev. Canon Heberden. 

At Brighton, aged 60, Thomas Ross, esq. 

At Margate, aged 82, Henry Saffery, esq. 

At Newberry House, aged 22, William-J.-Cely, 
eldest son of Major Trevilian. 

March 2. In Hyde Park-place West, Louisa, 
wife of Lieut. Arthur, R.N., of H.M.S. Hannibal. 

In London, Joseph Milner Atkinson, esq. 

At Antwerp, Capt. Thomas William Barrow, late 
of the H.E.I1.C.S., of Oldbury-pl. Ightham, Kent. 

At Pankhurst, Chobham, aged 54, Richard Coll- 


yer, esq. 
‘Aged 69, Edward Cooper, esq. of Staverton, Wilts. 
At Southmolton, aged 96, Mrs. Mary Fry. 

At Belswardyne Hall, Shropshire, Caroline He- 
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lena, wife of Sir George Harnage, Bart., and 
youngest dau. and coheir of the late Bartlett Good- 

rich, esq. Saling-grove, Essex. She was married 
in 1826. 

At Croydon, aged 60, James Hill, esq. silk ma- 
nufacturer, of Spital-sq. and Sudbury. 

At W we aged 82, Grace, relict of John Holt, 
esq. J.P 

At Brighton, aged 75, Mary, relict of Admiral 
Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, G.C.B. She was the 
eldest dau. of Francis Hurt, esq. of Alderwasley, 
co. Derby, by Elizabeth, dau. of James Shuttle- 
worth, esq. of Gawthorpe ; was married in 1820, 
and left a widow in 1834. 

At Barnard Castle, when on duty with his regi- 
ment, Thomas Mitchinson Maude, esq. of Selaby 
Park, Durham, Capt. in the South Durham Mi- 
litia, and magistrate for the county. 

At Ripon, aged 78, William Morton, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Geo. Munro, esq. of Milton, N.B. 

At Stowmarket, aged 72, Sarah, relict of ‘John 
Pytches Rout, esq. 

At Prestwich, near Manchester, aged 56, Mrs. 
Margaret Wilson, of the Harrow-road, relict of 
Thomas Wilson, esq. of Poulton-le-Fylde, Lanc. 

March 3. At Hinckley, Samuel Bonner, esq. 

Eliza, wife of John Clibborn, esq. of Bath, eldest 
dau. of the late Lovell Todd, esq. 

At her niece’s, in St. John’s-wood, aged 70, 
Miss Elizabeth Mackenzie Foulks, dau. of the late 
Theodore Foulks, esq. of Jamaica, and sister of 
= late Arthur Foulks, esq. of Redland House, 
Glouc. 

In Kensington-sq. aged 78, Anne, widow of the 
Rey. Edward Grime, D.D. formerly Rector of 
Marston Biggot, Somerset. 

At Leicester, aged 61, Isaac Harrison, esq. of 
Belgrave House. 

At Exeter, aged 63, Thomas Hartnoll, esq. 

At the parsonage, East Harlsey, aged 79, Judith, 
relict of Richard Jacksan, esq. of Northallerton. 

ged 35, Frank, son of Peter Martineau, esq. 
Highbury-terrace. 

Aged 42, William Josiah Webbe Tuckett, esq., 
son of the late Josiah Webbe Tuckett, esq. of 
Bridgewater. 

At her uncle’s, F. Davies, esq. Upper Gower-st. 
aged 15, Catharine Beevor Wynne, dau. of the late 
Lieut. Lowry William Montgomery Wynne, Royal 
Art., and granddau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Payne. 

March 4. Aged 71, Mr. Henry Althans, of 
Tower-hill, well known by his educational exer- 
tions in connexion with the Sunday-school Union 
and the British and Foreign School Society. 

At Scarborough, aged 56, Anna-Eliza, relict of 
Hugh Wm. Brown, esq. and sister to the late Sir 
John W. Lubbock, Bart. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Sheerness, aged 23, Mary, wife of Captain 
Samuel Cleaveland, R. Art. 

At the Close, Salisbury, aged 68, Jas. Cooe, esq. 

At York-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 71, Thos. 
Grove Edwards, esq. 

At the rectory, Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 30, Eli- 
zabeth-Jane, wife of the Very Rev. Henry Barry 
Knox, co-Dean of Bocking and Rector of Hadleigh. 
She was his second wife, and his cousin, the eldest 
dau. of Rear-Adm. the Hon. Edmond 8. P. Knox, 
(uncle of the present Earl of Ranfurly), by Jean- 
Sophia, 5th dau. of the late Wm. Hope-Vere, esq. 
She was married in 1850, and has left issue adau. 

Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Henry Maudslay, of 
Lambeth, and Knight’s-hill, Norwood. 

At Lincoln’s-inn, aged 26, Edward Foster Neale, 
barrister-at-law, and Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, only child of the Rev. E. P. Neale, of 
Chelmondiston, near Ipswich. 

At Gosport, aged 30, Victor, youngest son of the 
late Dr. Shute. 

Aged 41, Henry Tuke, son of Samuel Tuke, esq. 
of York. 

At Southsea, Richard Willis, esq. late of Van 
Diemen’s Land, in which colony he was one of the 
oldest members of council and justices of the peace. 

March 5. In Queen-st. May-fair, aged 48, John 
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Avery, esq. F.R.C.S., surgeon of the Charing-cross 
Hospital. 

At Hastings, at the residence of her nephew, 
P. F. Robertson, esq. M.P. aged 61, Catherine- 
Graham, widow of Capt. James Crichton, E.1.C.S. 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. Alexander 
Small, D.D. of Kileonquhar, Fifeshire. 
oat Torquay, aged 28, Wade Dodgson, esq. of 


eeds. 

At Belton Vicarage, Rutland, aged 63, Mary- 
Caroline, wife of the Rev. Edward Robert Earle. 

At Ilford, Essex, Sussannah, eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Fuller, esq. of Wells, Som. 

At Sidmouth, aged 76, Anne, widow of Andrew 
Hutchinson, M.D., F.R.S., and fifth dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir William Parker, of Harburn, 
co. Warwick, Bart. by Jane, eldest dau. of Edw. 
Collingwood, esq. of Greenwich. 

At Ripley, Richard Wharton Ingilby. esq. third 
son of the late Rev. Henry Ingilby, of Kirkleatham, 
and cousin of the late Sir William Amcotts Ingilby, 
Bart. of Ripley Castle. 

In Leicester, aged 81, Anne, widow of the Rev. 
Aulay Macaulay, Vicar of Rothley. She was 
the dau. of John Heyrick, esq. formerly Town 
Clerk of Leicester ; and had a numerous family 
of sons, distinguished in their several professions ; 
some of whom have died before their mother. 
Among the survivors is Kenneth Macaulay, esq. 
Q.c. 

At Weston Bampfylde, aged 80, Catherine, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Spencer Phelps. 

At Torquay, Hannah-Maria, wife of James Ri- 
chardson, esq. of Hartlepool. 
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At Gosport, aged 38, Herbert, fourth son of the 
late Guy Shute, esq. 

At Gosden House, Shalford, aged 50, John 
Sparkes, esq. 

Ellen-Fanny, wife of Charles Stephenson, esq. 
of Upper Eccleston-pl. Pimlico, and Parliament-st. 

In Westbourne-st. Hyde-park, aged 55, John 
Williams, esq. 

In Tachbrook-st. Pimlico, aged 74, Samuel 
Wood, esq. 

March 6. At Warwick, Jane-Knight, widow of 
J. R. Campbell, esq. and daughter of the late Adm, 
Shippard. 

At the Oaks, Elizabeth, widow of Joshua 
Grundy, esq. 7 

At the Warrington-station, Captain Johnson, 
Superintendent of Police on the London and 
North-Western Railway for the last 17 years. As 
a train was starting he missed the step, and, falling - 
down between the platform and the train, was 
crushed in an awful manner, and survived only a 
few minutes. 

John Milner, M.D. of Earswick, son of Nathaniel 
Milner, esq. of Nun Monkton. 

At Darlington, aged 50, Beddoes Peacock, esq. 
M.D. 

Aged 84, Elizabeth, daughter of the late George 
Smallpeice, esq. of Stoke-next-Guildford. 

March 7. At Southill, Stoke, aged 56, Francis 
Daniell, E.I.C.S. eldest son of Francis Daniell, esq. 
late of Knowle, Bovey Tracy. 

March 23. At Montague House, Hammersmith, 
Miss Anne Griffiths, sister of Thomas Griffiths, 
esq. surgeon. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 












































Deaths Registered a 
= cnntenneinttingienianaianiie o 
Week ending |, » «| _S |S 1 uS ln aled ; a |48 
Saturday, |S§ &| ET | ES | Ee Epag! ¥ ¢ | 3 | 83 
ges Fel Fal Fs Files 22 | 2 Ar 

Pasi Se) SE / Se Pese “ | = | & 
Feb, 24 .| 648] 212] 289] 380] 71] 41 1604 || 791] 813 || 1790 
Mar. 3 638 199 | 26) 362 | 78 | 21 | 1559 || 747 | 812 || 1726 
aS 621 | 170| 235 | 266 | 66 | 19 | 1377 || 679 | 698 |} 1920 
» 17 .| 684] 183] 230] 250] 51] 23 | 1421 || 725 | 696 || 1779 
is 24 658 | 219| 216] 234/49; 1) 1377 698 | 679 || 1558 

AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Marcu 23. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. e d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

66 11 30 (5 24 10 39 4 40 4 38 6 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Marcu 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 14/. 10s. to 167. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 15/. 0s. to 207. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marca 26. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 4/. 12s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 41. 0s. to 5/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Marcu 26. 
Rede 60000 n0ceescates: OH GOS, 
BEGUEOR, «00.00 000000080 Sa, to Se, 
es er LS 
PME cciccesannsastin cea 


Od. 
2d. 
Od. 
4d, 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Marca 26. 
Beasts......... 3,841 Calves 122 
Sheep and Lambs 22,790 Pigs 200 


COAL MARKET, Marcu 23. 


Walls Ends, &c. 15s. 6d. to 20s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 16s. 3d. to 20s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From February 26, to March 25, 1855, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
sat? a ilss| g s/o & Py Su 8 
Si” nao | “~~ 3:3 5 Is a 5 
sie g| 8 S | £ || Weather. |RS\PE 8 om 3 Weather. 
Axles 4 =4| @ | Ra\os 4 |e4 
Feb.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts.|) Meri ° | * | ° te 
26 | 34 | 41 | 36 |29, 39 |cloudy, rain | 12 | 33 40 | 40 29, 46 | heavy rain 
27 | 35 | 39) 39) , 75 | do. do. |; 13 | 38 48] 37 , 19 |fine 
28 40 | 48) 42) , 74) fair, cloudy | 14) 37 44 | 37 _ , 57 |\cloudy, rain 
Ml} 41 | 41 | 42) , 5t/en.fr.hvy.rn.} 15 | 37 47 | 37 ~~ , 51 |/fine 
2| 47 | 52| 41 , 28 | rain, fair 16} 40 52/41 =, 59 |ido. rain 
3 | 39 | 43) 37| , 9 | cldy.fair,rain| 17 | 38 49] 38, 5! |lcloudy, rain 
4| 42 48 | 39| , 5 /do. do. 18} 43 51|42 — , 67 |ishowers 
5 | 41 | 50] 37] , 71 |'do. do. 19| 43 54| 43°, 89 |icloudy 
6| 40 48) 36] , 82/do. 20} 43 54/38 , 73 Iido. sleet 
7 | 33 45 | 32) , 79} do. | 21 | 38 44) 37 — , 25 Iisleet 
8 | 35 44} 31 |30, 4 | snow | 22 | 33 37 | 35 28, 87 ||heavy rain 
9 | 32 | 38 | 32 |29, 98 | do. 23 | 33 39 | 32 29, 93 |Icloudy 
10 | 32 | 33} 39] , 75} do. | 24) 33 39] 3l , 25 |ido. 
11 | 33° 35 | 32) ,61jdo. | 25 | 32 41/32 =, 42 }ido. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Feb.| pan | Sper | Sper New | pong | South! ynain | india . Bil 
Fao Stock ames. om " ane | Annuities. Seok. Stock. | Bonds. *2i000. 
26 | 215 914 | 9a. OE) 45 6 9pm. 
27 | 215 91g | ole 91g) 48 | 12pm. | 6 9pm. 
28 | 215 91g | 913 91Z | 223 | 6 9pm. 
1| 215 918 | 912 92 220 1114pm.| 6 9pm. 
215 91g | 91g, 928) 44 —— 1011 pm.) 6 9pm. 
3 | 215 93, | 938 9438 223 | 13pm. | 6 9pm. 
5 94 93} 948. 43 |——~| 222 |13pm.|] 5 8pm. 
6 | 213} |] 933 | 933 94: 43 |-——| 224 | 10pm.| 5 8pm. 
7 | 216 933 933 45, |——-| 226 | 13pm. |] 5 8pm. 
8 | 216 933 | 935 —— 43 —— 1013pm.| 5 8pm. 
9 aes - 933 i—-, 1ll4pm.) 5 9pm. 
10 92Z — G6 9pm. 
12——|——-——_|__ 923 14 pm. 6 9pm. 
13 <P RS 9 _seell Nr Se+ 
14 93}, —— ——_- |---| 227 14pm. | 6 9pm. 
15 93g ————————_-| 227 |lll4pm| 6 9pm. 
16 | —— 933 | 225 (11l4pm.| 6 9pm. 
17 938 | 2273 |__| 6 9pm. 
19 93} llpm. | 6 9pm. 
20 |_—_|___| 93} | 225} | ll pm. | 6 9pm. 
21 — 
22 | | $08. ane i— Ee pe 
23 ——— | 923 228 |10l4pm|) 6 9pm. 
“ |—— | 933 | 226 |1013pm.) 6 9pm. 
26 ——|-——_; 93 — 1013 pm.| 6 9 pm. 
27 —— | 93% | 1013 pm.| 6 9pm. 
| 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 











